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The phoney and the real war 



tirely understand; ibly, have become 
obsessed by the immediate threat to 
their institutions and careers that is the 
result of the cub in public expenditure 
made or promised by the present 
Government since it came to power 
just over two years ago. Their gloomy 
fears about the breaking of ucailemic 
tenurc, large-scale redundancies 
among lecturers, the creation of a 
three-class university system, and the 
precipitate closure of whole depart- 
ments and even institutions on the 
fri nges of t he system have made it more 
and more difficult to keep the medium 
and long-term prospects for higher 
education in decent perspective. This 
climate of acute crisis lias crowded out 
consideration of the chronic problems 
that will trouble the system not just for 
a POSC cycle but perhaps for a genera- 
tion. 

This bnlnnce of apprehension is 
quite wrong. The acute crisis will 
almost . certainly be eased but the 
chronic troubles will be much more 
resistant to political or bureaucratic 
cures (even assuming that such is the 
intention of some future, and more 
benign. Government). However 
peverse (his assessment may appear lo 
those directly involved in the struggle 
against the cuts, there is n great deafof 


those directly involved in the struggle 
ngninst the cuts, there is n great deafof 
evidence to suggest that it is broadly 
correct. 

The acute crisis will he eased be- 
cause the Government's once bright 
enthusiasm for making radical cuts in 
public expenditure has been tarnished 
by electoral failure and bureaucratic 
resistance. After Sir Geoffrey Howe's 
disastrous budget nnd Labour's recap- 
ture of local government the question 
today is not whether the Government 
has sufficient strength to make further 
cuts (as will be signalled persistently 
but vainly through desperate leaks 
from Whitehall and Number 10 for a 
few months more), but whether it will 
be nble to resist the inevitable pressure 
lo roll back the cuts that have already 
been programmed. 

The most likely outcome is that the 
Government's will is going to buckle 
under this pressure. First, the con- 
tinuing deep depression of economic 
activity has robbed the Conservatives 
of much of the ideological justification 
for deep Cuts in the public sector. 
Secondly, the menacing political fall- 
out from mass unemployment will 
probably push the Government into a 
more positive attitude to public ex- 
penditure led reflation, for crude but 
compelling reasons of electoral advan- 
tage. Finally, the Government has 
railed to provide itself with sufficient- 
lowerml administrative and finan- 
cial levers in time to be able to 
overcome the strong resistance that 


will now be put up by high-spending 
Labour councils. 

The implications for higher educa- 
tion are obvious and, in the short-term 
at any rate, hopeful. It is probable that 
over the next 18 months the financial 
squeeze will be relaxed. On overseas 
students i he Government is already 
nicking iis brain to find discreet ways 
to repair some of the damage already 
caused by its rash decision to move 
immediately to full-cost fees. This will 
mainly benefit the universities. The 
polytechnics and colleges in their turn 
will benefit from the incipient political 
and administrative failure of Whitehall 
to restrain town hall spending. AH of 
higher education will benefit from the 
almost inevitable relaxation of tough 
programmed cuts in public expendi- 
ture announced in the Inst two White 
Papers. 

A rough and ready estimate would 
suggest that the cuts will turn out to be 
only half the reduction at present 
anticipated, and the result of such an 
alleviation would be that no institu- 
tions will close (as a result of the 
present funding crisis: some may find it 
more difficult to fight off the chronic 
troubles that will crowd in in the mid 
and late 1980s); nny redundancies will 
be tiny in number and confined to the 
margin; and any re-ordering of the 
system will be more apparent than real 
(again as a result of the cuts crisis: 
other forces may reshape the system 
more decisively). 

However, that cannot be the end of 
the story. Even if the present funding 
crisis is overcome, the prospects for 
higher education will remain cloudy in 
twd important wnys. First, there is no 
hope at all of a full restoration of tile 
generous financial regime that higher 
education enjoyed up to 1973 and to 
which it still hopelessly aspires. The 
1980s will inevitably be an austere 
decade for the advanced economies of 
the West. Universities, polytechnics 
and colleges will have to get used to 
living on reduced means on a semi- 
permanent basis not Just as the re- 
sponse to an immediate crisis. The 
implications of this comparative aus- 
terity for working practices, academic 
salaries and productivity, and the 
organization of institutions and courses 
are profound - and, partly because of 
the fire and smoke created by the 
present cuts crisis, so far untackled. 

At a more practical level there is 
liitle prospect of a future Government 
attaching a high priority to the restora- 
tion of a traditional ana generous level 
of funding for higher education (unless 
one can believe in the phantasm of a 
Soaal Democratic Cabinet made up of 
FRSs). A new Labour Government 
might expand public expenditure but it 
might also face severe economic diffi- 


culties and in any case would have a 
pile of expensive manifesto commit- 
ments in which the needs of higher 
education would he well huried. The 
prospects for universities mid 
polytechnics under a left Labour Gov- 
ernment arc distinctly ambiguous: a hit 
more money probably, but perhaps a 
lot more intervention to move the 
system in populist directions. 

In any case it is a mistake to 
exaggerate the power of Governments. 
The last Labour Government did lint 
wish to bury Robbins but to praise him. 
It did not desire to preside over a 
serious slowing of the rate of higher 
education expansion, the stunting of 
the polytechnic experiment, or the 
sudden death of independent teacher 
education. But it did so despite its best 
intentions. The oil crisis, the demo- 
graphic slump, the accelerating pace of 
structural decline in the British eco- 
nomy, overrode the strongest Socialist 
beliefs and the most sensible policies 
for growth. 
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come from PESC papers. They arc 
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So it may prove in the 1980s. The 
t to hi * 
m PL_ 
simply symptoms 
deplored decline, and symptoms can 
be treated (but not, of course, cured). 
The really decisive factors therefore 
are not the ephemeral wishes of 
governments but shifting attitudes to 
the value of higher education in soci- 
ety. These depend in turn oil some 
phenomena tar from the control or 
influence of the system (like demogra- 
phy or the underlying level of econo- 
mic well-being), arid on others that arc 
very close to home (like the quality, 
style, structure, even content, of learn- 
ing offered by universities and other 
institutions). 

The present danger is that, confused 
by the cuts, higher education will get its 
response to tne 1980s, challenges as 
well as crises, badly wrong. What is 
definitely not required is instant pack- 
ages of panic measures to cope with a 
funding crisis. Such packages carry n 
double danger: they are usually exces- 
sive because they discount the 
ephemeral quality of PESC decisions, 
and when their excessiveness is ex- 
posed by the almost inevitable margin- 
al relaxation they are succeeded by- 
complacency. Ail the measures at 


present under discussion, within the 
DES, the UGC. or individual universi- 
ties and polytechnics, should be judged 
in these terms. Are they directed to 
fighting the phoney war or to re- 
ordering the system to cope better with 
the much more impersonal challenges 
it will inevitably face over the next 10 
or 15 years? For the more important 
crisis is one of demand, socinl as much 
as economic, not of the supply of 
equivalent resources by the state. 


Gone to ground in Whitehall 


The national body (the DES’s no- 
nonense centralist version, that is. not 
the mild partnership model originally 
proposed by Oakes) has gone to 
ground in Whitehall. Whether the plan 
to nationalize the polytechnics and 
other leading colleges will emerge 
again depends on two factors, the 
attitude of local authorities (which 
since May 7 is closely linked with an 
Important sub-plot, the altitude of the 
Labour Opposition), and the nerve of 
thej Government, 

. Tho first is difficult lo calculate. The 
local authorities, even the Conserva- 
tive-controlled shire counties which 
were thought to be fed up with paying 
for other peoples' polytechnics; were 
very angry when the Government's 

J laps were prematurely disclosed in 
anuQfy. But it was not clear at that 
stage whether the anger had been 
provoked by the substance of the plan 
or by the method of its apparent 
preparation behind defied doors. The 
DES naturally hoped it was the latter 
; and assumed that the angerofthe local 
authorities would quickly subside. 

So far their anger has not subsided. 


But this is not necessarily evidence of 
deep-rooted objections by local auth- 
orities to the eventual removal of 
polytechnics and colleges from their 
control. It may simply reflect the 
passions aroused by the rapidly spread- 
ing brush. war. between central and 
local government on other perhaps 
more Important issues, a war that 
inevitably has been fanned bv the 

sweeping Labour victories two weeks 
obo. Sadly perhaps for the DES, their 
plan has become entwined in three 
separate arguments - a semi 


constitutional roy/ between Whitehall 

. t0wn £. alls » a P arf y political 
battle betwecn.Tory and Labour, and a 
semi- ideological argument about cor- 
poratism and decentralization: More 
happily perhaps for the DES, the 
intrusion of these larger issues may 
mean that the various interests have 
yet to consider the plan on its own 
merits, and so hold out the hope that if 
and when they do so they may like it 
M*ey appear lo at present., 
ao in the eyes of those civil servants 
most concerned, the national body 
proposal is by no means dead; it is 


simply lying low. 

Indeed from the point of yiew of the 
DES a more substantial obstacle to the 
success of the plan that the predicable 
opposition of local government Is the 
apathy of ministers. From the start 
there was no great enthusiasm for the 
plan from ministers. 

It would probably take only a margi- 
nally more constructive approach on 
the part of the local authorities to the 
evident problems Of resource alloca- 
tion and course planning in 
polytechnics and colleges to make the 
Government lose alt interest in its 
national body plan. But so far the local 
authorities' counter proposal looks 
more like a political ''spoiler" than a 
serious attempt at an alternative solu- 
tion. Those who genuinely believe in a 
pluralist system of higher education 
and are convinced that the national 
body proposal would lead to an impor- 
tant and damaging narrowing of the 
system's all too narrow present scope 
need to do much better If the tide of 
opinion is to be turned not by tempor- 
ary Expediency but by permanent priii- * 



' Ah Dr Sprngue, that second yts 
Peter Dimchurch is outside waltmi 
sec vou." 0 

“Dimchurcli?" 

"He rung twice last week to maktsi 
appointment. He’s one ofvoursm 
visees .” 

“Dimchurcli? Dimchurch?" 

"Peter Dimchurch. Tallish. Lefty^y 
a note about wanting to see yon mil 
beginning of term." • 

r, Can't place him. That's the trmti i 
Some of these fellows insist onkeqcj; 
out of your way all term and to 
expect to see you just when ite 
choose to turn up. Can you dig modi 

f »hoto? May as well have a look itk 
ile while I m at it." 

"It's on your desk, Dr Sprogm’ 

“Is it? Oh, jolly good. Thai um 
some bother. Right you are. Let'shrc 
a word with him." 

"Peter, Dr Sprague is fret now" , 
“Ah, Dimchurch, There jrou 
Good to sec you. Have a seal. Km 
what’s the problem? Exams looraoi 
on the horizon, eh?” 

“No, not really, sir. I’m BCto$ 
rather worried about money,” 

"I’ll tell you something, Dimdrad 
The actual waiting is often worse to 
the exams themselves. Found ihd 
myself.’’ 

“I already find It difficult lomanv 
I have to cut out an evening meal twfrti 
week.” 

“As long ns you try and compkiti ■ 
the questions and make sure you dnit 
your lime up care hilly, then Bob’s)* ; 
uncle.” 

"And next yenr It’ll be even wow* 1 
"Planning. That’s the nnswMjto; 
your answers on a bit of rough papfl- 7 
Never foils.” ■ i 

“The full grant Is Just £1,535." 
"And always remember you’re 
the only one. Even the best sunk®, 
get into your sort of stnte." 

“A miserable 7 per cent increase* 
this year. Just 7 per cent. And do I** y 
know what the increase is for coll# ■ 
residence fees next yenr? Do )* ; 
know?” 

“That’s right, Dimchurch. Yougttf ■ 
out of your system." •; i 

"Twenty-three per cent. TWENTY 
THREE PER CENT, One week's r* 
and 16 tncals will cost me £3L D° J*'. 
know what that comes to for ttu# - 
terms?” ’ 

“That's the way,". 

. "£930. Not, lake that avnr jfe 
£1,535 and whnt do you gel? WW' ; 
DO YOU GET?” 

"Get It off your chest." 1 

"Six hundred and flvo pounds. SD 
HUNDRED AND FIVE. That’s 
ably, two week’s holiday for you® ; 
Tuscany, For me It's all my 
clothes, travel, other food and enifl’ 
talnment. Right?” 

"Yes indeed. Yes indeed.” ■ 

"I mean do you ever think |j 5 
when you come wandering Into 
handing out lists of sot books? Ddf^L 
Five set books next term and I ve 
three week's living money. Do 
stop talking about security of (***¥£«- !' 
long enough to thlnk abont tnff' 

. "There, there, Dimchurch. Brig 
out than in. You’re obviously * * 
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overwrought. And .with good 
mind you, With very good reason, i. 
took, why don't you pop hap 
medical centre on your way back w 
and have a chat with someone. 
what they’re there fon you 
quite honestly, Dimchurch, a 
note in this jolly old file can be a P* w 
useful ” ' 

t 

LOOK 'AT' THE 
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i this jolly old nie can r. t 10 

thing if your mark wjJ g 0 od 

be just that little bit borderline. ^ ' ti 
luck, anyway. And don t .JrJKic 
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National body: Carlisle hear deal 


by Peter David 

The Government is on the verge of abandoning 
its proposal to take over the ownership of 98 
polytechnics and colleges nnd end local govern- 
ment control of public sector higher eduention. 

Mr Carlisle, Secretary of Slate for Education 
nnd Science, has instructed his officials to meet 
local government officers next week lo discuss a 
compromise under which colleges would be 
brought under closer finnncinl and educational 
control, but remain under the aegis of local 
education authorities. 

Central to the compromise will be a national 
body similar to the University Grants Committee 
hut with powerful locnl government representa- 


tion. It would be based on proposals sent hastily 
to Mr Carlisle from the Council 


of Local 
his proposal to 


Education Authorities after 
“nationalize” the colleges was leaked in Janunry. 

Since the leak the DES has remained adamant 
about the need for n reorganization of higher 
education outside the universities. The first sign 
of softening came at a private meeting last week 
between DES ministers and a large delegation ol 
CLEA councillors and officials. 

The councillors were questioned sharply uhoui 
how their proposed national body would work 
and whether it would have the financial teeth to 
implement difficult decisions about the contrac- 
tion of public sector higher education. 

Mr Carlisle said the Government could only 
support CLEA’s plan if it was certain that the 
national body would have substantial powers and 


that individual authorities would be ready to 
surrender much of their discretion. 

At the end of the meeting, however, he said 
that although the DES was reserving its final 
position, officials from both sides should meet 
urgently to see whether the local authority 
blueprint for a national body could be modified 
to make it acceptable to the Government. 

If the meeting next week is successful, the DES 
will issue a joint consultative paper before the 
parliamentary recess ns a reply to the Commons 
select committee report on higher education 
funding. 

Two factors arc believed to have influenced Mr 
Carlisle's decision lo look for a compromise. One 
is growing DES awareness of the problem e>f 
transferring the legal ownership of local govern- 
ment premises if the authorities are determined 
to resist nationalization. 

But the Secretary of Slate lias also been 
impressed by the conviction with which local 
government leaders have premised that a new 
national body would be given extensive powers lo 
control courses and funding. 

A confidential briefing note prepared for Inst 
week’s meeting makes dear (hut CLEA envis- 
ages a smaller nnd more powerful body than the 
one proposed by the Labour government ill the 
Oakes report in 1978. 

The note savs that under the CLEA scheme 
local education authorities will net collectively 
rather than individually and accept the educa- 
tional and financial decisions of the national body. 


“The loss of freedom to take some individual 
decisions is the price which must be puid if local 
authority higher education is to be rationally 
planned, ana if local government is to maintain 
its substantial stake in higher education,” it adds. 

But there are still important gaps to be bridged 
next week between CLEA’s proposed body and a 
solution which the DES can accept ns sufficiently 
radical to justify abandoning its own nationaliza- 
tion plans. 

One key problem will be membership of the 
national body. CLEA is proposing a body with 10 
members six of whom will be nominated hy the 
local authority associations. At lust week’s 
meeting Dr Hoysnn said he doubted whether a 
representative hudy of that kind could act will) 
the authority of an appointed one like the UGC. 

DES officials are nlso sceptical about the 
proposed body's operating structure. CLEA is 
proposing a system of academic committees and a 
secretarial “which combines academic nnd finan- 
cial expertise at a high level". 

Its officers would report on the distribution of 
places in higher education and the future demand 
for graduates. It would make recommendations 
for closures and amalgamations which would 


i 


normally he regarded as final decisions, although 
the body would be established voluntarily. 

The DES, on the other hand, wants a statutory 
system which will ensure that individual local 
authorities do not supplement the financial 
allocations made to colleges by the national 
body. 


Cutbacks put pressure 
on admissions system 


byNgaio Crequer 
The university admissions system is in 
danger of falling into disarray because 
institutions may have offered students 
places which will have to be cut back. 

One admissions officer said this 
week that he feared universities might 
have to renege on conditional offers if 
too many students met the require- 
ments. 

Aston University has already 
announced that it has stopped admit- 
ting home undergraduate students af- 
ter reaching only three-quarters of its 
target for this year. 

The University Grants Committee 
has told the universities that, although 
it appreciates that most offers of places 
for 1981-2 have already been made, 
they should wait for their 1983-4 target 
numbers before completing the admis- 
sion process. 

Many universities have made more 
conditional offers - when students are 
confirmed places if they get certain A 
level grades - than last year and 
acceptances have bIso been higher. 

The clearing system, which gives 
unplaced sLudenis a further opportun- 
ity to gain admission and which comes 
into effect in August, is also likely to be 
in disarray. 

Usually about 10 per cent of all 
university students arc admitted under 
this process but if universities have 
overcommittcd themselves, ut worst 
they will have very few places left to 
offer nnd at best they will nsk for much 
tougher requirements. Students still 
applying through clearing will be most 
at risk. ... , . 

Normally Aston University would 



offer about 1,250 places to new stu- 
dents. It has already mnde 950 offers, 
which still stand, but has now sus- 


don . . 
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pended its programme. The extra 300 
students will be told that, if they wish, 
their names will be kept on the list 
should the situation change in July, 
when the UGC’s intentions are known. 

Meanwhile Aston Is trying to recruit 
extra fee-paying overseas students to 
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help finance its deficit, which could 
reach £2m. 

Professor Frederick Crawford, the 
vice chancellor, said he was “shocked, 
frustrated and angry that Government 
policy to reduce support for the univer- 
sities has Ihduced such uncertainty 
about Aston's funding.” 

It was tragic that the university had 
to turn away qualified British candi- 
dates nnd recruit high fee-paying over- 
seas students. 

“Concerned parents, prospective 
students and employers throughout the 
country can only expect fewer opportu- 
nities for entry, poorer ncadcnnc facili- 
ties for study, and fewer graduates to 
help in solving the complex problems 
of today and tomorrow. It is high time 
that their voices were heard by Gov- 
ernment, “ Professor Crawford said. 

The senate of Southampton Uni- 
versity has accepted recommendations 
from an internal workinn Dariy to close 


its deparment of theology and will 
probably cease to offer the subject 
From 1982. This has to be ratified by 
council next week. . , 

There will be redundancies but the 
existing establishment of two senior 
lecturers, one lecturer and two visiting 
lecturers will be redeployed or be 
subject to natural wastage. 

continued on page 


ondon talks 
denounced 

A meeting expected this week between 
the University Grants Committee and 
the London University Swinnerton- 
Dyer committee was denounced this 
week by lecturers as unconstitutional. 

They fear that the committee on 
academic organization, chaired by Sir 
Peter Swinnerion-Dyer, which is look- 
ing at ways to rationalize the schools is 
going to pre-empt the university by 
agreeing changes with the UGC. 

The committee was due lo meet Dr 
Edward Parkes. chairman of the UGC 
at the end of this week and is expected 
to pub! : sh Ihe first of a series of reports 
at the beginning of next month. 

Dr William Stephenson, of the Lon- 
don committee of the Association of 
University Teachers said: “It seems to 
us that the Swinnerton-Dyer commit- 
tee has taken upon itself to go to the 
UGC and agree how selective cuts will 
be imposed upon London. This is 
totally outside tne original purposes of 
the committee". 

He said the AUT would demand to 
meet the UGC as well. It also lias plans 
to see Lord Scarman. chairman of the 
university court, to raise the question 
with him. 

It is now unlikely that the Swinner- 
ton-Dyer committee will propose the 
closure of any colleges. Tne hcadsuf 
some of the smaller colleges, which 
have been subject lo public speculation 
were convinced this week they hod won 
an internal battle nnd that ralionuliza- 
tln would only amount lo departmental 
mergers. 



Partially-sighted Helen Jordan has been awarded an Earp Legacy Award 
by Derby Lonsdale College where she has Just completed a four-year 
ceramics course. The award will help her with travelling expenses to 
i Switzerland where she has been Invited to discuss her research. 


Scientific authors ‘should pay more of costs’ 


More publication costs should he trans- 
ferred to authors and institutions to 



tion System in the UK published last 
week," it recommends the move to 
reflect the strongly-held view of the 
scientific community that learned 
societies help maintain their own pub- 
lication programmes, “Such a strategy 
might halt the decline in journal purch- 
ases and possibly prevent the further 
erosion of small collections of jour- 
nals”. it adds. 


Because only limited economies cun 
be made in costs of specialised journals 
nnd because the strength of sterling Is 
nlso raising prices for overseas subscri- 
bers. a change in cost distribution is 
becoming necessary, the Royal Society 
states. ... 

“Journals arc increasingly depen- 
dent on the international library mar- 
ket for their income. Libraries are 
suffering cuts in their budgets and arc 
lookingiorways to economise and may 
cancel subscriptions to some 
periodicals”. 

The alternative is to increase support 
for libraries to allow them lo continue 


their present levels of purchases ol 
journals, the report adds. 

“Our major recommendations are 
that Ihe authorities responsible for the 
public support of scientific research, 
libraries and information technology in 
the United Kingdom should recognise 
that the system of scientific publication 
and libraries, so Iona taken for granted 
by scientists, can no longer be regorded 
as stable. They should give urgent 
consideration to the provision of in- 
creased funding Iot this purpose and to 
the question of which of the various 
available means for supporting the 
system should be adopted". 
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Overseas students 
need commission 


by John O’Leary 

A conference of MPs, diplomats, 
academics and representatives of aid 
agencies called ununimuusly for an 
independent commission lo advise on 
overseas student affairs and for h 
debate on student mobility at this 
year’s meeting of Coninionivciiitii 
heads of government. 

Both resolutions were proposed hy 
the former Conservative minister unii 
current chairman of the Commons 
Soled Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Sir Anthony Kershaw. He UTgcd dcle- 


Chunccllors and Principals, .said that 
not only was the current fees policy 
established without regard for its edu- 
cational or developmental conse- 
quences . hut most ministers were posi- 
tively unsympathetic lo the presence of 
overseas students in Britain in any 


Bemrose 

sells 

Athlone 
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gaies In the conference, held at Brunei 
University, to pul pressure on the 
Government to give a high priority to a 
discussion on overseas students when 
the agenda for September's meeting in 
Melnourno is decided. 

Sir Anthony described the recent 
expansion of Government scholarship 
schemes: us "a drop in the ocean" and 
said he objected to the way in which fee 
levels were eaten la led , making no 
allowances for the money overseas 
.students brought into the country. A 
commission was necessary because 
interdepartmental discussion between 
Officials only hud proved h failure. 

Sir « oy Marsh ;i|], vice chancellor of 
Mull University and chairman uf the 
Common wealth education Liaison 
Committee, said the introduction of 
lull-cost fees had been arbitrary, capri- 
cious and manifestly unjust, but public 
opinion IirJ been unresponsive and 
apparently uncaring. Unregulated stu- 
dent mobility was a thing of the past 
i . [ l d, ‘ r not preclude a system i 
which benefited both the student and 
the host anti sending countries. , 
Mr Geoffrey Gaston, secretary ; 
general of the Committee of Vice- ■ 


* case. 

1 Senior officials from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Seience. the 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
and the Overseas Development Ad- 
ministration took part in the conf- 
erence. which was organized by the 
Council tor Education in the Common- 
wealth. Lord Gordon Lennox, the 
Foreign Office representative, said 
that a commission was “quite a 
thought" hut built lie and Mr John 
Thompson of the DES agreed that the 
tune was not right for its establishment. 

Lord Lennox said that any new 
policy should hi sufficiently flexible to 
allow the “maverick", who might not 
fit into neat categories or be favoured 
by his own government, the chance of 
studying in Britain, 

Two Commonwealth diplomats also 
addressed the conference, criticizing 
the full-cost fees policy. Mr Funna. 
High Commissioner for Sierra Leone, 
said he knew of African countries 
which would not be sending any stu- 
dents to Britain this year, ft was a 
matter of great regret that the issue was 
now endangering cherished links be- 
tween Britain nnd Sierra Leone. 

Mr Ramgqolan, education adviser to 
the Mauritius High Commission, 
spoke of the resentment felt that a 
student from neighbouring Reunion, a 

Frpnrh ilminrii»<, n f ..... j ■ ■ 


trench department, was charged less 
thnn those from Mauritius, the only 
English-speaking country in the 
area. 


Now Middlesex school 
joins merger protest 

by Rohin McKie n hi-., u-. , 


sLne l *rmr CK,L> t , . - 1 ! djs P ,ll « ‘hat the forming of a 

Scienu. Correspondent triple conglomerate school would 

benefit health services in North-West 
Middlesex Medical School has joined f vvo f u,d forr V l,ew robust 

University College and Si Mary’s ^ Cur P. f ° rf ‘* ture n,ed| ca! education; 
School m denouncing the proposed n^, „° 'I d ead lo an y academic im- 
friple merger between the threecen P™ len,e nts. 

tres. The proposal, part of a package Sf ^ ,ddlc . sex cal,s for the 

recommended mergers, was originally h«^ at °[ c a J ? int medical school 
put forward by London University's lt . self . and University College 

joint medical advisory committee and ~ a P 1 ®" already worked 

is now being studied by a working party mnvL d a ,' by th ? two centres. This 

of academics. sp y ,s also backed by University 

It. is proposed to save money bv n- and r St Mar y's, with the latter 

closing one pre-clinical school and one 15^21 ir ? a s 5 parale association 

clinical school from (lie three medical „ ee , n and the Royal Post- 

cenires - probably St MaryTpre! 8 ™ Ua,e iT edlcal sch ^- 
clinical and Middlesex’s clinical. . uni * ed opposition of the three , 


, a M1 „ lcaii *5® opposition of the three 

But in its submission to the working ^ d ‘ s f^ ,s to [he proposed mer- 
S', rR . ich j^. Way. former 


si u SS i ! 

of Londo n s medical education. rateand combined schools are ealeu- Higher Edwationwhfch 1 ! 
— ~ — “ — “ — L_. . buted £10,000. 

Polys attract more full-time home student? 

Polytechnics continue to at,™, . .. “ UIUC ^UUeiUS 


! a_ by Philippa Ingram 
sj. Athlone Press, formerly ihe publishing 
of house of London University, has been 
n V S °W again. Bemrose Corporation, 
which bought the ailing press in Janu- 
rt- ar J’ 1979 despite bitter opposition to a 
ie SflIc f™m many sections or the uni versi- 
ng ty, decided to close its small hook 
j. publishing division earlier this year, 
f. The sale will not, however, presage 
ie great changes since the new owner is Mr 
]■ Brian Southam, the present nmnn gtno 
ie director. A former editorial director of 
d Routledae & Kegan Paul, he joined 
a AibloneTn September 1979. He said this 
n v \ cek: “We shall continue lo publlsii 
e about 25 books of intellectual integrity 
and merit each year”. 
v Athlone has remained an academic 
3 press under Mr Southam, and its 
t relationship with the university is for- 
j ma!l J' preserved in an academic advis- 
f °^y J^rd- Still there la no doubt that 
the bias of its list has shifted deliberate- 
3 ly from the very specialized monograph 
, which typified it before 1979, to 
academic books of wider appeal. For 

■ w*y a 'I I , p,e ’ fQrtflc °mlng books Include a 
5 W. II. Auden’s Norse Poem, and An 

■ ^™* uction t0 Greek Sculpture by John 

; The other academic presses affected 
, by lne Bemrose deefsion are the Scolar 
Press; the recent new Imprint, Grant 
, McIntyre, and MimscII Publishing. 
After months of uncertainty Scolar 
has been sold Jointly to James Price, 
formerly managing director of the 
press, and an American academic and 
music booksellers. University Press 
Books. Scolar, which used to specialize 
primarily In publishing facsimile edl- 
tlons of antiquarian books (such as 
early Bibles) with very high production 
standards and commensurate prices, 
has moved away from this over the past 
two years in favour of books of wider 
®PPf al - Production standards arc still 
high, however, as the recent WUItam 
Shakespeare: records and images, by 
Professor Schoenbaum showed. 

Grant McIntyre has become an 
associate company of Basil Blackwell 
SI a S5” S f [en,iflc ’ Its publishing 
W»! ii? d vld , ed nt w two ,m P r,nts > one I 

tS e *!! bryoil,c mcd| cal and 

scientific list, and the other will con- 

tL ^ S ^° 1,e ^» and ^cral books. 

The ftiture of Mansell Publishing has 
yetbeensettled, though dlscmllons 
are taking place with a potential buyer 
and an announcement Is exp ected soon. I 

TUC buys college j 

I Tr 5 ? ei \ Union Council is expected 

b “y. ,be former Hornsey College of 
fothe° au ° t U ^ n ra ^ es for uni °n actfvists 
2? 1 7116 cost,s estimated at 

r~ ,2m but tt is expected to rise to £3m 

«,hT P l t,0n in ,984 - Mucb of the 

b ' Cn - aiSed by loans from s 
affiiiated unions including the National e 

HfphS ,a fe n ° f Teflchers tn further and 1< 

Slid £10 0(»‘' On WhiCh h “ romri - “ 



it Vh ^ ,ls< ° r3 l, ^ 11 S , CI 1 ni Vs nwv PennuncnltSl^^H 

of the Species, which opened in London yesterday. 


• Risks of a 
; prison job 

| by Charlotte Barry 

' £° lle £ e lecturers risk losing their 
security of tenure if they transfer tu the 
pnson education service, n union offi- 
, ctal said this week. 

The wanting follows the suspension 
■ of two prison teachers by the Home 
1 department, Prison 

I atahnr v ?*? 8 u e 8 ® conded from local 
KnI to tb 9 department, which 
1 has the n 8bt to take disciplinary action 
: on secunty matters. } 

One of the teachers lias set up home 
with an ex-inmate of Ashwcll open 
prison in Leicestershire. The other was 
suspended from Lincoln prison for a 
minor breach of security while in- 
volved in voluntary activities there. 

Both should be redeployed by their 
local authorities, but their employers 
are having difficulty in finding them 
permanent posts because of cuts in the 
education service. 

l, kfr Dennis McCarthy, president of 
z Association of Teachers in Penal 
Establishments, said there wns a point 
of principle involved as teachers were 
being suspended for activities not 
directly related to their jobs. 

“People who are thinking of entering 
the penal teaching service will have to 
think twice because their security of 
tenure could be put at risk due to 
non-professional matters.” lie said. 

Mr McCarthy criticized the prison 

da P ar ;T n i f ° r ex P ecd ng teachers to 
undertake duties which should be done 
by prison officers, 

tb ^ s ver y serious," he 
“ , f d ‘ . We . are worried that anyone 
entering the service, such as college 

cmiHfPrl 15 i yeara e xperienco, 
could find themselves permanently out , 

matter 1 ” ° Wr 3 frlV0,0us sec unty ] 


Need to knoi 
true costs * 

Greater information on the rale 
of education is urgently neededsi 
education managers, argue theat 
of a new study on costing openlen; 
in further education published lai 

“In the absence of valid infonnu! 
about costs, the education syslraii 
the mercy uf those outside thesjc 
with other spending prioritwe 
those inside the system whn&i) 
know how to improve w1m 6 
money” say Mr Derek Birch 
Robert Cuthbcrt of CoombeL# 
College of Further Education. 

The study was commissioned 
Council for Educational Technokf!' 
an attempt to compare the costs ion 
providers of conventional couiwife! 
mg to non-degree qualification r 
further nnd higher education mibn 
costs of providing routes to the® 
qualifications through “openleunq 
arrangements. 

The authors point out thaiti 
analysis of case studies Ht Dows? 
South West London nnd Barnet Cn 
leges hits not provided clear evidea 
of costs advantages or disadvaup? 
between the new and more trwflt>» 
courses. But they stress that Iheieb 1 
danger that new learning spw 
might be mismanaged in theobsn« { 
careful cost analysis, , 

“For example an inappropriate 
ownnee to teachers for class 
remission could inhibit the dew? 
ment of new approaches, wfiw 1 
failure to balance success rales,*® 
cost per student enrolled ruigbiF 
mote an uncritical expansion”, 

sn &i 

The authors are convinced that w* 
looming systems will play a* f 
crensingly important role in lltee^ 
ston of tertiary educational oppow® 
ties. ( 

(Costing Open Learning in F&*. 
Education by Derek W. Birch «; 
Robert E. Cuthbcrt, from the CEL 
Devonshire Street, London 
2BA, £5.50), 


Polylcchnics continue to attract in- 

JS'r? 'l umb .? re of full-time 

. al1 courses apart from 
teacher, train i n n against current de- 

ffisr iccordins to fieures 

Last year the 30 polytechnics 
attracted 41,650 first degree home 
enrolments un from 39,000 m 1979, an 
increase of anoul six per cent, 

D _, Committee Of Directors of 
Polytechnics, who .produced the fig- 
ures, say that with increasing enral- 


JJ5S? u - and , falling resources, 
polytechnics could be forced to turn 

fumre mAny we *^ uob ^ ed applicants in 

in Zl“; CUPTbSwrefraisaauggestan 

nn^h 6 P f n,ne ^ renl ,n P ar t-iime 
and short courses enrolments. But in 
fact part-time enrolments fell by six Der 
«nl to 34,680, so lhal Ihe 3 ' UhSle 

ihort " mbn8 11,6 “‘• IXM « 

. , ^ ne , fo * en full-time polytechnic 
students are now classified as overseas, 


although as expected overseas first- 
I? hi fF 6 enroll V cnts feil significant- 

withilr’ cem “ year ' com P arcd 

rtf T be CDP says more than 90 per cent 

to » ChniC WQrk fs now elated 
SiJ?- dus, . i y’ commerce, and other 

homp° na V UdleS ’ and that hj gher 
home enrolments show increalno 

Sncdve e role n? n8 l 5tUd u nlS ° f the “ di ^ 
unctive role of polytechnics in nrpnar 

mg students for professional Irfe''! 5 


College chief warns l.e.as 

V John O Leary tion and Science opts for direct cc 

College principals’ lenrif>r ttrv m ■■ of die ' r institutions. The confer 
MtrrSt ha^warned ■*“ include, voluntury i 

files to drop proooSals far fo ined colleges, has always favou 

coliece iu body alone the lines nrobosed ii 


files to drop proooSals far fo ined colleges, has always favor 

nolluge governmental- ri k fcSe al S n * ,he l» 0 ^ Kd 1 
support Tor their continued control J °S es Re P ort - 
public sector higher education r ° But the cal1 for changes in flfW 
Mr Merritt, chairman ofthe standing government to give local autlw 
conference of directors and nrin?£Sf !?. ore , direct control over their in 


■ ■ 1 ■ * . atuucl »a iur prote ssiona 

feon for Scottish courses 


j,” Sf: "T be L of Sc ,°” i5sh students en- 
? ndv ® nc f d forlhor eduemion 

S Ih’e “carding 

£.*5®, Sco,ds h Education Depart- 
S„ S u ,cal «ajlslical bulletin, Puli- 

«r P ?em. , " W COUreeS hawi 

studc nls enrolled In 
degree-feyel courses last year, a 70 per 
cent rise pi four yeara. The« cbu^J 

nK«h^ re f? ,adn8 

iff h ps /rom . central instil u- ' 


i n car 9 ^fore mP says d t hf 

f wSpS-=s„i 

four yc^of 3 stadeKn^pa^tfnie si v 0 ^ efl8S,lld ^ nts now account for 
non-advanced courses. P ° ,e ^ J?er cent of students attending: 
The number of ovetseas students bn SSh tlf, ad J anced rour s« in Scotian^ 
full-t, ; me and santlwich ^ on | 


[ties wonted to erode prov^sfan^iT^ Rf^ submitted fa ^MaTfCs 
in 1968 and articulated fa st ‘be Secretary for Education. tbeC 

Weaver’s prindples of dl ° ■ Lo ^ 1 Education Authc 

ment . In doing so, they were ]KTn f omp . lained about managemen 
encourage support for narioua i ifi?, t( J ‘l 065 in ^me institutions and dj 
of higher eduction W>nlral ^ at economies could be made if 

He told a conferenep nf proposals were enacted. 

information officers in Bradford- P , gro u u P. was U P Bt ttie E 

the local authorities are * coins fa f. xami " e the issue but no recomm 
renege on the agreements t,ons have been forthcoming. * 

’reached in respm of Weaver if, £ « ev ^, r * ‘he CLEA paper remains c 
higher educaff £* SS they ‘ a ^^ d ^ul db erevived at any 
cannot expect rtnv mafar rJiiL’ „ ney ,Th e college pnnapais already 
polytechnic to support their continnfaJ P 8 “ l!? at inter rerence by local 8VJ 


plain that interrerence by local ® 
ity officials obstructs mem is 
administrative tasks and wou» 


The standing conference ha? adm| nistrahve tasks and wpu 
no stance op the larest prono^far 2 ' ” ,ntro,s relaxed rather than tig* 
national ' body for the P m> l Wfa c , a ° ne Principal, at their last, di* 
institutions ami is likely to be inlit?? 101 of lbe t0 P^» said that he .cOU 
the issue if the Denartn oTph er sanction e ^n the cleaning of ^ 
uepartment of Educa- without reference to.coundl of 
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Report advises new 
business approach 


Institute forced to lay off 12 staff 


bv Robin McKie higher educational initiatives - the 

c/. r n „ acnrtn ,u rtl establishment of university science 

Science Correspondent parks and the creation of university 

Major proposals for boosting the role companies to exploit new ideas, in 
of higher education centres in Britain particular the development of small, 
in exploiting new inventions have been new tec hnology-based firms around 
put forward by the Advisory Council Cambridge and Heriot Watt universi- 
far Applied Research and Develop- tjes 

rrnnrt Ex- “It is important that these initiatives 

*? ss 

University Grniils O.nrniree 
exnmme ami change the cornli turns ff ' J 6 

which affect the exploitation of ideas y _ " . , . 

of oiisi 


and settinj 
versity slu 


usiitesses bv uni- Before considering commercial ex- 
ploitation of an invention, its devclop- 


• Business administration instruction er may need to build a prototype, 

be introduced into all engineering ACARD points out, for which he 
courses' would require a workshop. We con- 

• The Depart ment of Education and skier that more effort could he made to 

Science examine existing links between involve local colleges and further 
business schools and science and cn- education establishments in this, 
ginecring depart meins. “We welcome current developments 

The ACARD document stales there along these lines in which chambers of 
should be radical changes in attitude to commerce are seeking closer links with 
business in UK society - parlieuknly in local authorities and edueationul cstab- 
higher education. At present there arc lislmicnts. We recommend that Gov- 
far too few people wishing to exploit emmeni should actively encourage 
new ideas and innovations themselves, such links". 

"Staff members in American nniver- Although only one or two per cent of 
sities are often involved in commercial ideas submitted by private inventors 
ventures. Advice and contracts arc are worth supporting, the proportion 
readily available to anyone wishing to from universities is substantially higli- 


by Ngaio Crequer 
The London University Institute of 
Orthopaedics is proposing to make 12 
staff redundant and end its research in 
biochemistry because of the 20 per cent 
cut in its income. 

Al a meeting earlier this month 
when Ihe dean, Mr E. L. Trickcy. 
called staff together tu inform their of 
the proposals, most of the 60 people 
walked out because assurances were 
not given lhal their trades unions 
would be able fa negotiate on their 
behalf. 

The British Postgraduate Medical 
Federation has told the institute to 
proceed with the redundancies and it is 
understood that Lord Annan, the vice 
chnncellor of Lontlun. has said the 
redundancies would not constitute ;i 
breach of contract. 

But al the meeting Ihe dean was 
unable to answer any questions as to 


what the legal implications would be or 
whether the trades unions were offi- 
cially recognised. A spokesman for the 
institute said this week that the propos- 
als were still not firm but that every- 
body had been consulted and a final 
decision would be made very quickly. 

The proposals are that the research 
activities of the department of bioche- 
mistry should be closed, making redun- 
dant the head of the department, two 
senior lecturers and one laboratory 
scientific officer. 

In the department of clinical pathol- 
ogy. haematology and bacteriology the 
head of department . who retires in 
September, will not be replaced. Two 
scientific officers will be made redun- 
dant, and one clerk/copy typist. 

In the department of morbid aniiio- 
iiomy the proposal is in make redun- 
dant one scientific officer and u part- 
time clerical officer. The reuson given 


establish a new business", the report it, the report states, 
stoles. It also recommends that the Govern- 

“By comparison with the United ment should sponsor a guide to sources 
Slates there is in the United Kingdom a of advice and finance foi inventors and 
lack of scientists and engineers with small firms and that it should consider 
genuine entrepreneurial saills, aide to the introduction of personal tax relief 
understand new technology, to sec the to help investment in small firms, 
possiblitics for new products and to There could even be a dramatised 



lack of scientists and engineers with 
genuine entrepreneurial skills, able to 
understand new technology, to see the 
possiblitics for new products and to 
arrange for their development, manu- 
facture and marketing.' 

The report does welcome some 

Review panel 
praises SSRC 
unit’s work 

Undiluted praise for the work of the 
Social Science Research Council’s his- 
torical demography unit in Cambridge 
has come from its review panel. 

The council’s internal report recom- 
mends that the life of the Cambridge 

S for the history of population and 
structure be continued for a 
further ten years, with another review 
after five. 

It concludes that the group, one of 
the SSRC’s four research units, has not 
only worked to its terms of reference 
but "amply filled" its brief. “We are 
unanimous in our confidence that the 
next five years of the group’s life will be 
as productive as the last six and will 
continue to bring credit to the SSRC," 
it says. 

The review panel was headed by 
coundl member Professor Sidney 
Checkland of Glasgow University, an 
, economic historian. His glowing report 
praises the group for its research, 
publications, postgraduate training 
and consultancy work. 

Of the research it says: “We agree 
with our referees from all countries 
that the research quality of the group 
has been first class. Their work in- 
cludes attention to detail, methodolo- 
gical innovation and wide-ranging 
theoretical application.” 

The panel also praises the group's 
consultancy work 


radio series oil small business to give 
"unobtrusive" advice - like that on 
farming in The Archers. 

Student union 
backs down on 
sacking 

by David Jobbins 
A left-wing student union has been 
forced to back down over its attempt lo 
sack a white-collar union shop steward 
by industrial action including a threat 
to examinations. 

When student union officials at the 
Polytechnic of Central London fired 
their bookshop manageress, her six 
colleagues came out on official strike 
and 1 10 other members of the National 
Association of National and Local 
Government Officers took action in 
support. This included throwing a 
picket line around the student union 
building and refusing to hand out 
examination papers. 

In the face of the threat to examina- 
tions, which were about fa begin, an 
emergency meeting of the student 
union voted last week to reverse its 
officials’ decision and to reinstate the 
manageress, Ms Kaih Stallard, im- 
mediately. 

A counter move to give her her job 
back but to suspend her on full pay 
while the causes of the dispute were 
sorted out was defeated. 

Nalao officials, who were given 
official backing for the dispute, 
claimed the union had failed to handle 
the sacking properly. But this was 
denied by union president Mr Aleric 
Ramping. 
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The Holkham Bible Picture Book, a 14th century mnnuscripL is one ofthe 
exhibits on display at the British Library in London in its current 
exhibition, ‘T reasures for Ihe Nation”, 

Government seeking powers 
to close colleges, says union 


Admissions system under pressure 


continued from front page 

There will also be closer monitoring 
of the effectiveness of small depart- 
ments and some other redeployment of 
staff. No new posts will be allocated to 
Russian but existing courses will con- 
tinue. 

Other recommendations are that no 
new posts be allocated to Italian, that 
consideration be given to the develop- 
ment of a department of classics and 
that an increase of students in electro- 
nics be sought. 

Brunei University has proposed res- 
tricting its library service during the 
vacation to the hours of nine to five, 
which has been criticized by students 
on part-time postgraduate courses and 
industrial placements. 

At Leeds the vice chancellor, Lord 
Boyle, has told staff the university 
would expect to have to make savings 


of at least £5m by 1983-4 and that when 
he hnd been asked about possible 
redundancies he hRd '‘frankly 
hedged.” 

1 nere will be no redundancies at (he 
Open University this year, its vice 
chancellor promised. Further threats 
to jobs in 1982 will be avoided through 
natural wastage and early retirement. 

Professor John Horlnck told staff 
that the major threat to the university's 
future lay fn the Government’s policy 
on fees, which were increased by 50 per 
cent this year. "Further increases in fee 
levels must inevitably reduce student 
numbers and jeopardise our academic 
and financial future,” he said. 

Mrs Shirley Williams, of the Social 
Democratic Party, said this week that 
the scale of the proposed run-down in 
universities was "massive and dnma- 
gjngly fast." 


The Government is seeking reserve 
powers which would enable it to close 
colleges or polytechnics according to 
leaders of the lecturers' union. 

They say that new regulations gov- 
erning further education extend the 
power given to the Secretary' of Stare to 
direct that no new students should be 
admitted to teacher-training courses to 
cover all advanced courses. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education points out ii was the 
mechanism of directing no new intake 
of students which enabled Mrs Shirley 
Williams, while Labour Education 
Secretary to close 30 colleges of educa- 
tion in the mid-1970s. 

“The publication of the new regula- 
tions is awfully like history repeating 
itself,” Mr Keith Scribbins, Natfhe's 
assistant secretary for salaries, said this 
week. “But this time it is on a much 
larger canvas. . 

‘Tiankly Ihe Secretary' of State 
could use this draconian power to dose 
whole colleges and polytechnics — or 
their departments." 

The regulations, are needed because 
the old ones are part of the 1974 Local 
Government Act, which ministers in- 


tend to repeal. 

In its response to the Government. 
Nalfhe says Ihe Secretary of Stale 
currently lias the power nnly to issue 
directions on the numbers ana categor- 
ies of students entering teacher train- 
ing. To extend it to other advanced 
courses was unreasonable when there 
were already discussions on the man- 
agement of higher education. 

“It seems the Secretary of State is 
slating in advance that he wants powers 
to direct a reduction in higher educa- 
tion what every the outcome of these 
discussions.” 

Natfhe is also worried that (he 
directions, issued to local authorities in 
the case of teacher education, would 
this time be binding on individual staff 
members responsible for admissions. 
“It is very worrying since it could 
impose a legal duty on tenchers and 
registrars.” 

The DES said the new powers were 
simply intended to carryover the effect 
uf existing regulations fa assimilate 
teacher- 1 mining courses into AFE in- 
stitutions The change would tidy up the 
legacy of teacher-training college mer- 
gers during the past few years. 


was there wus insufficient work to 
justify keeping the posts. 

In the department of experimental 
pathology and the professorial unit, 
although seen as crucially important to 
the work of the institute, one research 
post should go. 

The small animal house would lose 
one post and the post of assistant 
librarian would be made redundant. 

The institute has been instructed to 
make the cuts because nf the fall in 
income largely due fa the changed 
financing of overseas students. The 
University Grants Committee told the 
federation that cuts should be made by 
eliminating depart hum its rather than 
individuals. 

The Association of University 
Teachers, which is taking up the point 
on union recognition, bus said it will 
use all means to fight compulsory 
redundancies. 

Four arrested 
in NF protest 

I’olicc made four arrests during scuffles 
last week at Harrogate Ctnlege of 
Flirt her Education when more than 
21X1 students staged a protest march 
against Mr Andrew Bruns, u college 
lecturer who is iiImi chair man nf the 
National Front. 

The protest followed u student union 
[riveting which passed a motion deman- 
ding that Mr limits, head of the politics 
department, should either resign as a 
lecturer or as chairman of the NF. 

Mr Andy Pearinain. a vice-president 
ofthe National Union of Students, who 
spoke al the meeting, said: "We cannot 
accept that Mr Brons can hold both the 
vile views of the NF and work as an 
objective polities lecturer. He must 
give up one post." 

Social scientists 
discuss academy 

Senior social scientists are meeting in 
Ijrndon next week to discuss the 
; creati ng of thei r own British Academy, 
t The meeting at the Royal Geog- 
raphical Society headquarters in Kens- 
ington on Wednesday will be attended 
by representatives from about 30 
learned societies. It follows a recent 
initiative from Ihe British Sociological 
Association backed by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. 

For some time social scientists have 
I felt that while Ihe Royal Society and 


British Academy represent the in- 
terests of physical sciences and Ihe arts, 
the social sciences have missed out. 


Trafford staff threaten strike 


Lecturers at two Trnlford colleges are 
expected to strike next week if the 
education authority presses oil with 
compulsory redundancies. The strike is 
bound to be more Ilian token action, 
and could last a week. 

It already has Ihe backing of the 
executive of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, and endorsed last weekend 
by the union’s annual conference, 
which deplored Trafford's intention fa 
make the redundancies effective in 
three months. 

Union leaders regard Trafford's 
claimed disregard of the latest com- 
promise on redundancy procedures as 
an important test case for the credibil- 


ity of the national joint council on 
conditions of service. The NJC has 
agreed that authorities who have 
already operated the 1973/1975 agree- 
ment which gives lecturers a year's 
notice of redundancy shoud continue 
to operate it. 

Nutflie says Trafford operated the 


S ecernent Inst year, and is therefore 
outing (he new compromise. Trafford 
has told the union tnat the circumst- 


ances have chanced, and the magni- 
tude of the cuts it nas to make means it 
can give no more than three months' 
notice. 

The number of compulsory redun- 
dancies could range between four and 
10, all at the North Trafford College. 


Seven per cent rise 
for postgraduates 

Postgraduate student grants are fa be 
increased by between £75 and £200 for 
next year, an average iincrease of 
about seven per cent. This is in line 
with increases for undergraduates 
announced last month. 

The new rates mean postgraduates 
living in London will receive from 
£2.2/0 to £2,570, and those outside 
London will receive from £2,090 to 
£2.245. 

Students will nlso be able to receive 
up to £1 ,000 in scholarships ami spon- 
sorships before losing money from 
their grants, and the allowances for 
older students who have spent more 
than two years in employment go upby 
£30 to £150. 

The threshold for parental contribu- 
tions has also been raised, so that no 
contribution is expected if parents' 
residual income is less than iti.bOO. 
Last year the level was £5.800. 

Poly cleared of 
cash misuse 

Leeds Polytechnic lias been cleared of 
all alleged misuse uf money in connec- 
tion wiili building contracts iificr an 
18-montli j*oli« investigation. Dr 
Patrick Nuttgens, director of Leeds, 
said in n statement that it was dear the 
polytechnic and staff had been vindi- 
cated and that as he had predicted it 
had been a trivial issue. 


He attacked Leeds City Council for 
calling in the police. “What is not so 
trivial is the damage which the coun- 


cil's action has caused to the 
polytechnic,” he said. 

Patrick Nuttgensi page 30 
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aul blather and David Jobbins report from the conference of the National Association of Teachers in Further and Higher e|Tn 

Cuts fight will stop short of all-out strike All cool « 

i Bu i l Mr R,oper Jinkin:ion ( In ” er nient because they have operated it," oensation schemes wcic being used to -4-1-* « _ j . 
Higher called * L for "a ?L ned ,l ^ ,nsl dirc 1 cl refe J' Mr David Cross Worth West) said. £loak education cuts." lllC CCTltf^ 

naCkaniSnS r ? S,nkc aC ,T " and 10 lhe “They are treacherously breaking il. “We must not allow I lie union to Him ^ Wlll-lCU 

hruad fron Utf lluT Govern projjosalfor a one-day with- It is a mean, pellj, vicious, treaefier- into 11 case-work association, one IV. ^ a 

for nusMchoo ledSS! 1 d ™Th ° f ,ahour ,hlS tcrrn \ . ous arld utterI y blotted authority. ’■ which picks up the pieces/* he said. TIO tl t 

A?ii».'. n i, There is no way any branch or Naifhc had been "forced into a stale “We have not got the right to sell 

rccnr, —s- of war by thjs recalc j tran , aut hority." jobs. They are not ours to sell. Every by Peter David 

It was true it was an oddball author- job we stive is a nail in Mrs Thatcher's — 


Although moves to make a strike 


ll ^ cs ^ f e „P l ' c ' c wer f defeated, dele- action on a genera! issue before the end 
gates at Bournemouth voted heavily to of this term " he said 
back the campaign with sanctions “We wou’ld be a laughing slock 
which do not exclude withdrawals ol because any action we would take 
ai l°' ir , . , , „ „ would go off half-cock." 

The demand for a reversal of Gov- He was supported by Dr Peter 
ernment policy was led by Mr Arthur Knight, a post president, who warned 
Col ledge for the union s executive, that precipitate action would noi be 
The message is to stop the rot. stop supported by the members. “The cam- 
the cuts and do something constructive paign would not go off half-cock; it will 

An.? M? C hni | r i i . “P 1 evc " g'3 oft quarter-cock. It will 

, v ,"i B' 11 Head, also on the already have been discredited because 

executive, complained that tiler level of we will be seen not to have the support 
the use participation rate was so low of our members " 1 

*‘My fear is not only lack of economic Mr Frank Griffiths (Northern) said 
development but the fact that we will that if Natfhe had responded to the 
be cursed m 2(1 years lime by being the Teesside Polytechnic crisis with a call 
?£"?. ra SJ!!!. .! ,s chllt,ren for sl dkc action, the members would 

nnl linvn r.'cnnn.luH nnH u„..M L_... 


region can possibly organize strike of war by this recalcitrant authority." 
aehon on ageneral issue before the end It was true it was an oddball author- 
oi this term,’ he snid. ity, but others were watching careful- 

We would be a laughing slock ly and would hide behind it 
because any action we would take The resolution backed the national 
would go off half-cock. executive's recommendation for in- 

,ky Dr Pe ler dustrial action and called for action at 

...U » n «: nno | Iflt.al In hrino mavmllim nm. 


Naifhc had been “forced into a state “We have not got the right to sell 
of war by this recalcitrant authority." jobs. They are not ours to sell. Every by Peter David 

. Il w as true it was an oddball author- job wc save is a nail in Mrs Thatcher's vL i. nm , , 

ity, but others were watching careful- coffin”. , ' imn I ncil I hanging of publt«M» 

ly and would hide behind it. And Mr Malcolm Barker (Western) bS 

The resolution backed the national added; “Arc you going to act as as u * , at lh5s N«B»S 

executive's recommendation for in- union or as insurance brokers?" Mr u K V" au 11 «hi 

Unriin i ...i ... lacaiusii re hi lair with none of therfntJ 


Knight, a post president, who warned national level to bring maximum pres- 
tnat precipitate action would not be sure on the authority, 
supported by the members. “The cam- The refusal of the national em- 


ployers to make authorities stick to one 


Mnrtin Roiscr (Outer London) 
argued for strong local control over 
PRC schemes and warned that em- 
ployers were achieving redundancies 
by approaching individuals. 
Conference backed the complaint by 


years notice of redundancy was de- Conference backed the complaint bv 
piored by conference, and the union's Mr Gordon Stokes, president of the 
negotiators were instructed to main- Association for Adult and Continuing 
tain their insistence that it should be Education, that “self financing" of 

ke jPj' n _ . ... , . , adult education was devastating the 

Mr Damian Casserlyt Northern Jsaid service. 6 

that even Labour councillors had been j , . 

u 1 •- -— „„„ . .The policy adopted by many nuthur- 

wat mal-inn if 


short. That must not he.’ 


not have responded and would have 


r 311 !! 111 1 url ? ir ( ? nt * r I - ,,l,don > regarded I he' union’s credibility as an 
called for n campaign of action to force effective political foree completely des- 


heord to say they would ignore the one 
year’s notice. 


itics was making it even more difficult 
for pensioners, the unemployed, and 


the Government into losing its nerve. 
*’ I here is a ileliberale ami cnnceriecl 


lowed. 

Dele: 


legates rejected the strike call hut 


.-muck on high e i education in general, endorsed the use of hanctionV Thev 
, 1n rc ‘ s,,, ^ > h* stand up and went on to call for an expansion of 

I li Wl !— c ,w lJ P 10 ^ l,n,chL ' r educational provision and greater stu- 
.uii her policies and fight for education dent participation. 8 

,:T h * L rQ « c of conference at author- 


Ihrf. h u f LT, ^xpHcit strikc ines who were contemplaiing compul- 

IwVlicS L m u y Len ^ rthur sory redundancies was concentrated on 
( Wales.) who an acked the executive for Trafford 

its leaked proposals to negotiate away An emernencv rPtnt.m™. n ,n 
the one year’s notice of redundancies demning th?au?Lriiv foMu nSnl 
t would undermine Natfhe ’s stand- to declare redundaneies^ffective font. 


A warning that it would be naive to IhLf * he , 1 unemployed, and 

constrain Nntfhe’s negotiators came i°L ba , S,C e . tluca,lon 10 

tram Mr Mike Rigby (Inner London) b , f 1 f dult educatlon curses, 
and Mr Glyn Bryon for the executive Increases in fees had led to falls in 
said the agreement with the Council for e n™lments, and this had brought 
Local Edueution Authorities contain- abou , t a retjucl 'on in the already limited 
ing the provision was not sufficient number of full-time staff. 

The rage of conference at author S^nfS'i U was very w ! ak and whal ,J' 1 ^ that ,oda y dost Saturday) 
g mcrence at aittnor was needed was a comprehensive pack- the adult educat ion tutor at the Leices- 

age which helped to fight redundan- ter City adult education college is 
cies, and gave adequate compensation spending his time running a jumble sale 
if lecturers did lose their jobs. to help pay back the levy to the 

But conference told its leaders not to authority - a foolish use of the time of 


ing ns (i union if it gave in and sold jobs. 
If Nn t flic worked closely with other 
unions, the chnnccs of success were 
very bright. 


August 31 this yenr wns unanimously 
accepted. J 

*1 rafford is noi nn authority which 
cun slide nround the national agree- 


age which helped to fight redundan- ler <-«ty aauit education college is 
cies, and gave adequate compensation spending his time running a jumble sale 
if lecturers did lose their jobs. to help pay back the levy to the 

But conference told its leaders not to authority - a foolish use of the time of 

So? 16 8 " eW agreement which is the hfl ndful of professional staff." 

. More criticism of .he way .he union Namfr*™uhve"“ id- ™duh eSu™ 

mIHSSS 


Thesystem that won’t let 
women make the grade 

sSSSSsS SS5S 

oppo^iriesT^r' “ reer n.^e r " a ?4 S %trd«i C g ned f0r , a 



WfiTf WW" 


Mpj 


IBWCHTS 


flat rate 


oficy designed to 


region^ sakl “flaff °Ih * he nor,hern prote ? lower P aid lecturers. Instead it 
NSfteared^?,?/ h f B f omen , in agr f ed °n a combination of Rate rate 
simimfhp ^ 5i n , ler th « Profes- percentage m an effort to bring 

yerUer^'iir/u' LL S£f re “^“' u " i ^^ 

- C ® urses * including Dr Peter Knight, for the executive 
GGFn * d T . home anomies. ® aid differential in higher education 

SorU A , leV u C S L and secretarial between Natfhe members in 

uSiativSSn i by women were poly 5 chnlcs and lecturers in the uni- 
usuaiiy graded in the lowest categories, versihes was widening. 

Women leaching low grade courses ® ut Mr Keith Elliott (Wales) said a 
find themselves unable to move up the f enes . of percentage claims had failed 
salary scale and high grade posts in ? un J ,e tbe union. The executive's 
these areas often seem to go to men. u ew t l lat tbere bad to be a return to the 
Mr Bob Shame, from East Mi<fi un rtc Houghton re ativities was iKp mod 



fcreiice In Bournemouth, ii~»T 

lacklustre afTalr with none 
of curlier conferences where thtiS 
niunlst Party establishment had (2 
pitched battles against all poinSg 
The cuts and crises In polytechks! 
colleges have moved (he tssot/iA 
smartly towards the centre and did 
ished the Importance of pollfica] fe 
nients. Practical industrial itf«2 
Issues have replaced pollUcalMuxi 
tup of the ugenda. 

The grim pragmatism of 
sector lecturers last weekend na, 
marked contrast with the brlodfc 
university counterparts at Cirfli 
fortnight ngo. Delegates at the A& 
tlon of University Teachers ® 
routed their executive and IqsUi 
preparations for Industrial a 
against the spending cuts. Ki 
executive easily mustered a ouje 
against striking and escaped n 
promises of a national wn pfa 
“mobilization" and “sancllojrf 1 , 
There are two possible eiplumh 
for the difference In style. NatAebl 
a sense already passed IhruugH 
stage of elementary politfchatlosiU 
the AUT is only now entering. Ad 
while university dons are bring fewl 
to swing wildly at a still shi^d 
threat, Natfhe Is knuckling dont 
some close-in defence against ipt£ 
and all-too-lmraedlnte onslaughts. 

Chief among these is the Uiiati 
jobs through redundancy and <s) 
retirement. Natflic Is digging hi 
defend an agreement demanfeji 
year’s notice of redundancy fronW 
authorities which do not regard bi 
binding. The conference fired Itsbm* 
guns against the Greater MancW 
borough of Trafford, which Is mm! 
ignoring the agreement and creathf. 
breach through which other coud 
may decide to march. 

On early retirement, the asflx&a 
Is striving delicately to have III caked 
eut 11. In principle, Nailhe Is *w 
opposed to the use of early rribtn* 
schemes as a way of reducing » 
establishments. In practice, 11 Is U* 
pressure to get the best possible W* 
for the many members who areJUJ 


Natfhe members protest at the lack of debate on Northern Irclnnd 

Pledge to work for peace 

x for i " ta8 ft,nds r ° r p- 

moltoa of pe.ee nlucallon, lhe fir,, Ms ' Nan Wh | lbreadi „ f , hc 


i r n / ouen Kem to go to men. i, l 1 mcre naa to ue a return to the 

“ di ® on rea!,vi,ies was ,he m95 ' SasSS 


anacKea me system, describing (he "LmVu”' ■ 
so-called ‘promotions book” as full of - What ! he y have toed to prise awav 
a i n ?. *i es takin g no account of from wth the crowbar of unemploy- 
skilt. Mr J Cordwcll snid it Was an me c n1, now prepared to lay down 
nueravatlns and ncrnctual sore. * n ™ ot.pf them and present to tnem on 


aggravating and perpetual sore, 

_Ms Anrte O’Brien told delegates: 


5SSS - ^ n0 '' dlrciUy l,nl “ d 10 ^ » prereq.lslte for pcace. Pe.ee ir. 
Nat'he. 'aeo.p.n.U.nwith.B.cher K““i ! ,^« P ™ Perly rCSOUrc ' d 


Ms Anrte O’Brien (old delevRiPs* Vr d ’ . 

"‘Teaching sociology (o advance! stu said^ (Inner London) service programmes.’ 

Iosifs 


o7p?.s u zSi™ p r^2K ™s en 7r ti r on ‘ hc, ™ u - 

* . Richardson, because they could have 


as 

Keep off Burnham, rival union told 


NalUi, t. . lucccufu] private prove.- e„Tof roSc e 8 * pr °'“* “ lh ' 


iy. ine snui ot cany rc(U^menig« 
lhe nlr and quite frHnkly our bn» 
officers arc killed in the rush.” 
Bcldnd these tactical probk* 

debate on Northern Ireland 

r ussocla tlon. The Government's 

TOT* Wvc off the polytechnics and mr 

A higher education colleges from then* 

tlon for iisino fi.nHn .... . ■ fu rJ her education is raisins fo*** 

onjor using hinds for political pur- Notibe defections to lhe rlvalAao^ 

Ms Nan Whithraan .u tlon of Polytechnic Teachers. • 

exaSliTs^^Ta^ AU thl8 ? r °vldcd a reason ftr bj 

ly ^S2S W PnL 9C, ? ar ‘ P ra g™Btlc but not, perhaps, an 

giS .^.T 1 ! resourced ly'cjpffi 

g ggw wggfl 

C ° Ul , d t avc reached. A move to affiliate to theC^ 

Sa™d b WeJr^C^riJ 8 r h nn»° r H a ChW ‘ 8Unk ln advance lhe 
Ah™.* nn * a * ar }y contentious. quietly taklnu Iraal advice that allB* 

hunger strlkcrfstaBP^a 0 ^ **? ?' bI °f k " on would violate Nat fhe’s constlwlj* 

end^f conference 88 **^ * Pr ° leSt “* the «bII resulted in a ronferen«^th.^ 

nce ' head but.little lire in its belly. 


Determined resistance to any Govern- 

sa&i* 

mJlLiu ln coiifercnce lie 

mcyely , referred . to “another bndv” 

■ nniu» P , 2 ' 7 J° nicmbo" ia t0 ?^ 
but wl'Moser exainina- 
" probably signi(i - 

proqi.sed vyiihintwo wecks-TwSuld 
beyond its “scmi-juSr 

. -lit be a clear political ucr It 
will be nothing to do with education. It 


will bq nothing to do with tho good of 
thesystem. Ifwill be justifiable on no 

known pnnciplesof industrial relations 

or common sense and vye as a union will 
i Rrc ? rdin 8 , y L ” he said in what 
o?te?S S . m - leTpreted Bs confirmation 
* m i ea i l0n lo withdraw from 
Burnham if. APT is recognized. . 

Npiihe had 11,500 members in the 
|X)Iytechnifcs, and six out of its 11 
elected representatives on the Burn- 
ham further education committee 
came from this sector. In the view of 
many pebple there were already too 

KL±fd a te, - 


"We have ipany disagreements with * 
this Government, and will have more. 

? P nric d , h 61 '^ that ministers or 

representatives of this political party 
are committed to the destruction of 
collec,ive bargain- 

8 a i "L" e V hi ^ a '"^ 

JSJ® to be .on the management panel; 

win ^ gue to tetain 
C- ! hay waa * 10 be involved in 
the arbitration arrangements, settle- 

E! fn a i, ed / ,he y wa ^t a reserve 
EJSiSJSW 0 " 8 t0 settlements on 
pay or concji lions settled or arbitrated 


United tertiary camp aign 

' “ 'r- . . . .. 


College lecturers are to cooperate fully 
with teachers in schools and further 
education colleges in their campaign 
for a system of tertiary colleges across 
the country. • 

£ 

Sd re not , mean r ! cin8 wJth . other onions 
ence 1 8 ,0slng un,on i«depend- 

' g* the . creation of new tertiary 

ffiff NahS^i? Up . j0bs for mei ^ 

oers of Natfhe, the closure of sixth 
forms mightmean fewer posts for NUT 

Schod ’ "iHS N S°? al Association of 
achool Masters/Un ion of Women 


^ o — • 

Teachers is already committcJ 
retaining sixth forms. ■ • .a 
In one of the most keenly. 
debates of the conference 
were repeatedly Warned against^ 1 * 
ing themselves from the commuiy ■' 
from schools and froth the FE ^ ' 
Mr Fred Jarvis, general secretary 
NUT, was even a guest of the 
Mr John Batllie, ;of the nai^S 
executive, said: "The executive^ 
supports this because it is cleaiff 1 " 
interests of the unions It does not ^ 
giving a vetp to other unions ■ . 

Natfhe will now intensify ij*^. 
paign for comprehensive posM® 1 /j 
ary colleges covering vocational 
non-vocadonal work for full ao® P 8 
time students. 
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Opportunity knocks for 21 prize-winners 

— — — — ^ . 0 4 A_. 4 


from Clive Cookson 

WASHINGTON 
An American foundation has given 21 
“exceptionally talented individuals” 
awards ranging from $120,000 to 
$300,000 - the prizes in a secret contest 
in which they aid not even know they 
were competing. . 


Steven Wolfram, a 21 -year-old 
theoretical physicist from London who 


is already doing postdoctoral research 
at the California Institute of Technolo- 
gy, is the youngest of the group 
selected by the Mac Arthur Founda- 
tion. He will receive the minimum 
grant of $24,000 n year for (lie next five 
vcbts. 

The oldest fellow is the 76-vear-old 
writer and critic Robert Penn warren, 
who has won a Pulitzer Prize three 
times. His award is worth $60,000 a 
year for five years. 

The MacArthur Foundation said 
absolutely no strings were attached to 
the grants and they could not be 
cancelled for any reason. The only 
requirement is that the fellows give nn 
address to which their cheques can be 
sent. The idea is to civc recipients the 
“economic freedom ' to pursue their 
creative work as they wish, without 
outside pressures. 

“It's a high risk venture, “snid 
Roderick MacArthur, soil of the late 
John MacArthur. The insurance and 
property billionaire whose fortune 
established the foundation. “This 
programme is probably the best reflec- 
tion of the rugged individualism exem- 
plified by my lather - the risky betting 
on individual explorers while cvcry- 
elsc is playing it safe on another track." 
he said, “if only a handful produced 
something of importance, whether il 
be a worlc of art or a major break- 
through in the sciences, it will hnve 
been worth the risk." 

The selection process was kept sec- 
ret so that there would be no npplica- 




of about $40m a year, ft is striving for ! 
originality and is deliberately avoiding 
the conventional somewhat dull phi- 
lanthropic image of the older cast coast 
foundations like Ford, Rock feller and 
Carnegie. In the past year it has also 
rescued Harper's magazine from finan- 
cial coilnpse and spent millions of 
dollars buying unspoilt coastline in 
Florida for a stale park. 

The foundation has committed ab- 
out $10m over five years to its “search 
for geniuses". Although 50 fellows are 
going to be chosen; tne remaining 29 


Funds from the fortune of the late billionaire John MacArthur (left] will 
finance Russian poet Joseph Brodsky’s writing in future. 


tiunsor lobbying for grants. A hundred 
anonymous scarclieis - academics, 
scientists, artists and writers - fed 
nominations to a 13-member sclcetinn 
committee headed by Roderick 
MacArthur. 

The committee made its decisions 
entirely on the basis of references and 
information supplied by researchers, 
information supplied by the searchers. 
There were no interviews with the 
candidates, who did not know - or 
were supposed not to know - that they 
were under consideration. 

However Rohert Penn Warren had 
no doubt that his grant would give him 
more time to write. “The impulse to 
write is strong" lie said, “but it gets 
impaired when you have lo go on the 
road nnd give poetry readings to make 
anything substantial." 

The MacArthur selectors have 


found an interesting mixture of scien- 
tists, writers, artists and scholars on 
whom lo bestow their largesse. 
Although the mnjurily arc university 
faculty members, several work inde- 
pendently. 

Perhaps the most Independent is the 
other British-horn winner, 57-year-old 
Ian Grahnm. He used to be a physicist 
hut turned to archaeology and now 
works in the jungles of central Amer- 
ica, deciphering the inscriptions on 
Mayan temples. His project is to 
complete a bO-vulumc series on Mavun 
hieroglyphics. Dr Graham is reported 
10 emerge from the forest every three 
weeks to collect his mail from the 
nearest British consulate: next lime it 
should contain some good news. 

The Chicago-based MacArthur 
Foundation is the third wealthiest in 
(he United States, with a total budget 


will Be named later this year. 

Steven Wolfram, who left Oxford 
Liniversity with a BA ut the age of 17, 
said he did not know how lie wns going 
to spend his windfall.' “The' stuff that I 
do doesn’t lake equipment. That’s one 
of the great virtues of theoretical 
physics. “He said from his office at (lie 
California Institute of Technology, 
where he received his P1ID last year. 
The only thing he needs for his work is 
a computer, arid he already owns one. 

Two winners are exiles from the 
Soviet Union. Joseph Brodsky, whose 
"decadent poetry” was not appreciated 
by the Society authorities, now writes 
in English nnd Russian in New York, 
where he is visiting professor at three 
colleges. Gregory Chudnovsky, a 29- 
yenr-old mathematician at Columbia 
University, got out of the Soviet Union 
only three yems ago. 

There arc three black fellows: West 
Indian poet and playwright Derek 
Walcott; Elma Lewis, director of the 
National Centre of Afro -American 
Artists; and Henry Gates, assistant 
professor of English and director of 
undergraduate Afro-American studies 
at Yale University. And the founda- 
tion has even selected an Aincricmi- 
Tndian fellow, writer and film-maker 
Leslie Silko who grew up on a Pueblo 
indian reservation in new Mexico and 
1 is now assistant professor of English at 
I the University of Arizona. 


German 
firm’s 
grant wins 
patent rights 

The Massachusetts General Hospital 
has been given $50ni by a giant West 
German chemical company to pursue 
basic research in molecular biology 
over the next ten years. In exchange, 
the firm, Hoehsi, will have exclusive 
rights lo exploit commercially any 
patents resulting from the worlc. 

The grant is the largest ever received 
by an academic institution for a specific 
research programme. 

Massachusetts General, founded in 
Boston in 1811, was the original 
teaching hospital for Harvard Medical 
School and it is still affiliated with the 
university. Most senior physicians at 
Massachusetts General are also Har- 
vard professors and, although the deal 
with 1 locchsl wns formally negotiated 
by Massachusetts General and not by 
the University, Huvard Medical School 
will in fact be running the research 


Stanford restores 
language requirement 


Reagan appoints top 
science adviser 


from Charlotte Beyers 


As a result of a recent curriculum 
change, Stanford students may greet 
each other with Boil Jour or Bon 
Glorno or Ni Han Ma. After a lapse of 
13 years this university has re- 
instituted its foreign language require- 
ment. 

“When the history of western civi- 
lization was restored as a mandatory 
course, we began to see that there 
would be other necessary changes," 


dude: Yale, Princeton, Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, Cornell, Columbia and 
p.i_ * u _ Chicago. 

raio /\ito one problem with re-instituting lan- 
cumculum guages involves funding. As federal 
may greet support for graduate study has been 
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are also needed to pay for teaching 
languages. 

Professor Martin Evans, assodate 
dean of humanities and sdences, esti- 
mated that the new requirement could 
add $190,000 to $315,000 lo instruc- 


rvuuiu UC UMIbl ULVvaaai; viiniigvj, qqq $ l IO IV lliauui- 

Professor Caroyln Lougee, chairman y on al costs for Stanford. Language 
of the committee on undergraduate instruction is "relatively expensive” 


studies, explain. 

Stanford dropped its language re- 
quirement in 1969. Since then only 


instruction is "relatively expensive 
because it requires small classes of 
about 20 students each, he said. 
Dean William Kays of the engineer- 


who must study Ian 
requirements of 1 


pages to fulfi 
fieir majors, 


undergraduates “very, very little free- 
dom" in their choice of courses. 
Among the measures that have been 


requirements of tneir majors, ur Among the measures that have been 
Lougee said. . , proposed to encourage language study 

Under the new curriculum, students ~ re - 


will have to study a language for one 
academic year. In addition they must 
take one course in such diverse areas 
as: (he natural sdences; technology 
and applied sdences; mathematics; 


• Issuing certificates of proficiency for 
those students who research or write 
papers in a foreign tongue; 

• Developing an honors program In 


and applied sdences; mathematics; f or etKn languages; 
sorial processes, human development, £ working with the overseas study 
literature and fine arts, and philnso- office (Q sce that more Stanford stu- 
phy, social and religious thought. dents study at the many overseas 
Students may fulfil the language campuses; about a third of each gra- 
requirement in three ways; by success- duating class has studied abroad, 
fully completing the third year course Th ere are major campus centres in 
of a language inhigh school by demon- England, France. Italy, Germany and 
strafing competency through tests; or Austria. 

by completing the third quarter of a 9 new requirement will also en- 
first year language at the university, courage more constant use of Slan- 
"Tliis is not a new measure - rather, f or d' s three theme houses where stu- 
Slanford is falling in with other univer- dents gather to speak French, Italian 
sities,” Dr Lougee said. Among nine an d German. 

comparable institutions, only Brown Although the controversy about the 
University and MIT do not require a nee d to study foreign tongues con- 
foreign language. Those that do in- tinues. advocates like Dr Lougee and 

Fred Hargadon. dean of admissions, 
hope high schools will now be encour- 
aged to adopt language requirements. 

I "If Stanford students were lo come 
in with strong backgrounds in lan- 
guages, then we could expand our 
.cultural studies. Right now only a few 



students are able lo use foreign lan- 
guages will ease and fluency," Carolyn 
Lougee said. 


President Reagan has at last chosen his 
science adviser: George Keyworlh, a 
41-year-old nuclear physicist who 
heads the physics division of the Los 
Alamos National Laboratory. 

Dr Keyworth is virually unknown to 
the American scientific establishment. 
He has not served on the government 
science committees that are the normal 
training ground for presidential science 
advisers and has little or no experience 
of the federal policy-making process. 

However the White House reported- 
ly offered the job — officially known as 
director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy — to a dozen belter 
known scientists before Dr Keyworth 
agreed to take it. Some candidates 
were highly paid research directors and 
vice-presidents of major industrial cor- 
porations, who did not want to take a 
big salary cut to serve the president. 
Others turned it down for personal 
reasons. 

But Mr Reagan's main obstacle in 
recruiting a big name — say, a major 
university president — lo (lie post was 
the knowledge that lhe science adviser 
was to play a diminished role in his 
presidency. The OSTP budget and 
staff have been cut back sharply from 
the levels commanded hy President 
Carter's science adviser, Frank Press, 
and Mr Reagan's senior staff made 
dear to candidates that the new direc- 
tor’s status would be no more than a 
mid-level White House aide. 

Not surprisingly, spokesmen for 
Washington’s scientific associations 
have reacted coolly to the eventual 
appointment of an outsider. The com- 
ment of Lewis Branscomb, chairman 
of the National Science Board, when 
the New York Times asked him about 
Dr Kcyworth’s nomination, was: “1 
do not know the gentleman". 

However there is also unease about 
Dr Keyword's background in weapons 
research. Ever since lie earned his PhD 
from Duke University in 1968, Dr 
Keyworth has worked at Los Alamos, 
the government laboratory in New 


Mexico where the first atomic bomb 
was produced in 1945 and where 
nuclear weapons research is still cen- 
tred. 


Dr Keyworth has directed the 
laboratory's physics division, which 
employs about 500 scientific and tech- 
nical staff, for three years. His personal 
research interests cover several fields 
within nuclear physics. 

Edward Teller, the nuclear physicist 
who bears the label “father or (he 
atomic bomb," was a strong advocate 
of Dr Keyworlh. So was Harold 
Agnew, former director of Los Alamos 
and now president of General Ato- 
mics. Both men are noted for their 
hawkish military ’views, and Dr 
Keyworth himself has said: “I am very 
interested in a strong defence and in 
making sure the nuclear deterrent is 
the cornerstone of defence," 

Given his background and his views. 
Dr Keyworlh is bound play a role in 
White House discussions about 
weapons policy. His critics fear that he 
may be less interested in government 
policy towards academic research. 

However a Ini of the grumbling is not 
really about Dr Keyworlh's personal 
qualifications. (Scientists who know 
him report that he is an able researcher 
and administrator and an amiable 
personality.) Rather, it is directed at ' 
the fact that the White House seems so 
uninterested in the advice of outside 
scientists. 

As veteran science policy writer 
Dan Greenberg put it: “Four months 
Into the Reagan administration, and 
the once- reigning elders of science 
have been reduced to a crowd of 
ineffectual onlookers without parallel 
in science's long relationship with 
Washington." 

No scientist had any influence on the 
revised 1982 budget. 

Dr Keyworth says he has been 
promised access to President Reagan 
and a say in future science budgets. 
However he is not expected to be an 
ardent advocate of the sorial sciences. 


the University, Huvard Medical School 
will in fact be running the research 
prncnuimie jointly with the hospital. 

"We have been careful to write into 
the agreement language that guards 
the traditional academic freedom of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital 
and its research community" said the 
hospital director Charles Sanders. 
“Our Investigators will choose their 
own research projects, are open to 
collaboration with others, will write 
their own scientific articles, select the 
journals for publication and meetings 
for presentation, and decide when to 
submit articles for publication. Re- 
search will be sponsored but not 
directed by the company". 

Harvard University itself decided 
last autumn not to take part in the 
creation nf a new genetic engineering 
company, after faculty members ex- 
pressed concern that the venturemjght 
damage their academic freedom. The 
arrangement between Massachusetts 
General and Hocchst is very different 
from the tine rejected by Havard and 
has not aroused the same opposition. 
The hospital secs the deal as a a source 
of new research funds to make up for 
cuts expected in lhe federal govern- 
ment’s grants; it is not interested in 
holding shares in a genetic engineering 
venture. 

Hoechst, whose worldwide sales e. 
ceed $15 billion a year, was anxious not 
to miss out on the explosive movement 
to commercialize recent discoveries in 
recombinant DNA research, in medi- 
cine, agriculture and industry. But the 
company's own scientists and labor- 
atories have little experience in genetic 
manipulation, so it looked around for 
someone to give them a start in the 
field. 

The German firm, which has sub-’ 
st anti nl manufacturing and research 
■ facilities in the United States, 
approached Howard Goodman, a well 
known molecular biologist at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco. At 
the same time Massachusetts General 
r wanted to expand its basic research in 


molecular biology and independently 
asked Dr Goodman to head a new 
department of molecular biology at the 
hospital. He then brought together the 
two parties that wanted his services 
and. after lengthy negotiations about 
academic freedom and patent rights, 
an agreement was reached. 

In addition to the SSOm, ten-year 
funding from Hoechst, Massachusetts 
General will use a $15m gift from a 
millionaire couple from Florida, 
Arthur and Gu Han Wellman, to build a 
laboratory for the new department of 
molecular biology. 

Sex class stopped 

Political pressure has been applied to 
stop the showing of certain films to sex 
education classes at Oklahoma State 
University and at Little Rock College 
in Arkansas. Both Oklahoma and 
Arkansas arc in the centre of the US 
“bible belt where there is increasing 
opposition to sex education by fun- 
damentalist religious and political 
leaders. 

A film, which had been described as 
“pornographic” , was to have been 
shown to the sex education class at 
OSU, but when Republican state sena- 
tor Ed Moore turned up the film was 
withdrawn. 
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Overseas news 

Competition for places eased 

Admission to higher education in Po- the coveted title of top boy or girl, “but (o do better than equally intelligent 
land will be easier this year, according those who for some reason or other children from homes where scho-| 
to ut Jnnusz Gorski, minister of were predestined" for the position - a larship was less valued.) Priority 
science, higher education and techno!- clear reference to the corruption en- points, said the minister, are still 

OSV- He Saiu on Warsaw television last ilnmir in all nstv»f*ic nt Pnlich lift, rfurinn -I- 
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Radical students lose grouj 
at Afrikaans campus 

from Craig Charney 
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first-year places would remain the however, still be exempt from the last 10 years, he said, the figure had cl ,2 ram J? iirls ^‘■'unseniiu.sm have 

same as last year falmost 60,000), and entrance examination, and were fallen horn 43 per cent to 39 percent. been s,a ngtlu.ned 

could even be increased if necessary, guaranteed a place at the university of Curiously, however, as one of the Last month's white general election 

rw 1 r\L l "?P° rl ® nt change this Htear choice. interviewers pointed out, it is young revealed :in unprecedented wave <if 

x con “ rn |_ ed ‘ . wa * fha £ . controversial system of award- people from the countryside who are support for the liberal opposition ut the 
me top pupils from each school will mg priority points for social orisrin will, oartirularlv onnnsert m th»» _ university which bus nmvideil -ill hm 

now have to take part in the entrance 
examinations. Until now, these young 


ncnX haw hPM yo “P B I ' 1,s scheme is intended to allow origin should mean that they have a a > Party’s prime ministers. 

,. ave been «empt from the educationally disadvantaged young better chance of university admission Rut . .« 

examination, although, as the inter- people a better place in higher educa- This appears to be part of the General l! 16 . stud £ nts representatives 

viewer pointed out. since not all Son! (The postwar rebuilding of War- resentment mS/TSS^SSSi *■»!»* be ™ gerrymandered 

schools are of the same standard, a saw, with the consequent mixing in the againsMhe er^nl nfl lrefo? n /sofihe ' f tlvcs er f< ir » t» c nM.rc 

medium pupil at a good school could same area of families of widely diffe- last few years, which Mn«>H rhf. i/iiri«!i I”:?, 1 or enlightened, students 

3re able than the ''top" pupil rent educational backgrounds pro- 

id-rate school. vided a fruitful milieu Fnr pHiu-itinnnl 
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medium pupil at a good school could same area of families of widely diffe- 
well be more able than the “top" pupil rent educational backgrounds pro- 
of a second-rate school. vided a fruitful milieu for educational 

According to Dr Gorski, ai many researchers who concluded, not sur- 
schools u was not the pupil with the prisngly, that in any given school, the 
best academic performance who won children of intellectual parents tended 
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last few years, which closed the village 
schools and replaced them by comprc- 
hensives with a large catchment area 
with no transport and often no facilities 
for school meals, or even time and a 
place to eat packed lunches. 
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Jobless Danish students may ‘Illegal” union 


lose summer benefits 

from Anuclixc Hopson university, lfthe 

COPENHAGEN nfterd “ hol 'da 


Thousands of students in Denmark arc 
facing a rather lean summer vacation. 

Since 1974 students who have been 
unable to obtain a summer job have 
been able to receive special social 
benefits. This was enforced by means 
of a special ministerial “sumnier- 
circular' sent to the 277 local districts 
well before the beginning of the holi- 

rlnisi riiitu.i'ir I. .... .... _ .1 


stages a 

university. If they rejoin the university a i . 

after the holidays there are several [WD-fifiV Cfr"llfP 
snugs; they will have to take the * TT v tUC 

entrance exam again and later, on 
graduation will be at a considerable Brnyii'c »ir(. M i» .• , 

disadvantage as regards the repayment national student un- 

of the state guaramwd loans y S& , has °" ce mo “ P^ved its inconve- 
Ncwly elected chairman of the ^ two ‘ dfl y stnke «!■ 

National Union of Danish Students, nearlS Rm • WHS - su PP° rted b V 
Mr Flemming Smedegaard said : y 800,000 university students. 

"In the fiscal year of 1979/80 a student ^ u 

aged over 22 years could receive a .hn SlJ 1 • 2 derS M, 1 been d,vided 
maximum of 28,500 kroner in state 5 th t e of ® aUI "« an y type of 


H -n.-JT ui me non- maximum of 28.500 kroner in state 

ciVcii'la? wns iii^em r to h ^h Cr i J ducationnl s P p P ort °f which 13,000 

Lire (liar was not sent to the local kroner wn* in c/'hnlarch;™ in eno 
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circular was not sent to the local 
districts because of uusterity measures. 
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by conservatives in an effort to ensure 
that Verlif’h 1 , or enlightened, students 
will never again control it. 

Stellenbosch officials of the opposi- 
tion party, the Progressive Federal 
Party (PFP) say that one-third of the 
Stellenbosch students who voted last 
month went for their party. If true, this 
would be almost as startling a swing us 
Glasgow voting in a Tory council. 

The figure is probably something of 
an over-estimote. according to Stellen- 
bosch political analyst Dr Hermann 
Giliomee. But, he adds, some 25 to 30 
per cent of the student body appears 
“alienated” from the NP. 



Prime Minister Mr P.- BsiWal 
winning vote 

a Stellenbosch old boy, highly w 
on campus. 

But the shift must also bene 
indication of changes occuriwi 
upper-class Afrikaans youth ni 
Icctuals. Increasingly, they hki 
interest in the racial acconroi 
policies of the affluent Es 
sneaking opposition than iotbi 
lucid policies which gave theirm 
the means to send them touam 

Nevertheless, the national pr 
tains the support of a deurmwi 
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kroner was in scholarships. 10,500 
kroner as a state guaranteed bank loan 

find S IrrnruiP n !.l _ • . 


n,r D hi hr «hU . I 01 ? 0 ', adm, n is * rations holiday benefit. Today the student wiU 
wltfounft cireiu? even r '“i Te a 13.900 kroner in 
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Braal s “illegal" national student un- pro^esU^ ^ev 'rc in ^ r 0, *i ,n ‘r r - st ,n thc rac ^ 

ion has once more proved its inconve- Chase^ la^ ^ transiti ®nal policies of the affluent I 

ment ewstence. A two-day strike cal- Eowever ?h„? -ppp a8rc ^ s * s P C!,kln ^ “pposilion than iath 

Cd ^ ld ^ priI WHS sup ported by caSrhas h ?ncr^rri supporl on . . ,he ^cid policies which gave thriij 

nnnrly 800,000 univennry iludcn,, ^yTn Ihe p a " fa U r ' hL ‘ Se " d th ' m 10 “ 

Student leaders had been divided dou ^g- ' ' t ^?T tMcss ' lh f na ' ioiu, P 

about the wisdom of calling any ty^e of . Among the reasons for thc increase, Srellcl^usc^smdem^/S 
strike at this time. In the end, they i ie 5 ays L w the facl that ( he new PFP Frnncois dp Rni« l « 
SA °o? «g cader ' Dr Frct * r ‘k Van Zyl Slabbert, is 

strike originally proposed by union 

president A Ido Rebelo. He said: “This T3 “ 

jfg? a® SsS and Saudis embark on new nla 

reach their decisions in a democratic a. a A UV VT F lfl 


__ r _. .... auvioi ay.IYH.C5 in 

Aarhus, Jutland, sent an inquiry to thc 
Ministry of Social Affairs nnd received 
a reply by mid-Mny. It said there were 

no nrnvkinnc n L _7. , 
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,he raoney ,hrou8h ‘ bonk ™„ powcr „ lsis „ 
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available on th/hfbour markS whirh m ??' " I? eelin § with the minisl er, £ut 0 h *l, avo . lded by a little less f 198 o!r|\ 1,8 , l, u rcl plnn ,! bc emphasis will be on I 

means that they have to withri^Jr^ Smedegaard is not too optimistic 'mrmrK ,ntr ? nsi B ence - For several ii n n' i?l‘#fc* u,CB Idi-word Is •Snudllai- which thc kingdom’s need J 

— - 0 Wthdraw frQ m about the outcome. u < mon repr esentatives had ilSla2.^ “"dthemnnixiwer issue is now so power is most critical - 

~ vain > to get an audience with ? cn, J'ercncc devoted to it si'imieo, medicine, conunr 
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from James ™ . k V demands| “ ™ c 8 ieal f« ‘ho it was «fcl*ic liic emphasis on sd« 

James Hutchinson mm be assured of a place before j, usliflab l« ^ the* oy«nised by the Smite tow from,. Iwlieve the Sm.clis see (■rgo m 
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by Susannah Tnrbusli 


linn. In the plan’s last year, 
Made n Is will graduate - mot 
double the number at the plan's 
ning. 


rritLin ine ,,,H »Power issue is now so P»wer is most critical - eogta 
i ? 60 , i!rencc tlcvnlctl to jt ^euce, medicine, commert 
ln Loudon recently. Hutitlcd «d*ninlstrntion- Sonic obstm 
« n dTn.ini„»: Suudi Musi- dial manpower needs alone i 
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&' n ^ Un ^ iM who enrol at 
west German universities drop out 
after the first few terms. This has led to 
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Mrengthen the case of those university 
professors who claim the "best" /or- 
cibi student population. ' 
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orten from countries which do not rate 
as typically Third World. 
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Ngaio Crequer discovers that the capital’s latest 
vice chancellor believes big is not always best 

Quirk’s fight to keep 
London’s morale high 


■For 37 days Randolph Quirk wrestled 
to decide whether he should take whut 
must be one of the most unenviable 
jobs in the university world - the vice 
chancellorship of London. 

It Is not clear whether the temptation 
during the days in the wilderness was to 
accept or to resist but, to the visible 
relief of London, the Quoin professor 
of English literature and language at 
University College, gave his assent. 

Not that his doubt was over the need 
to lead it through a period of critical 
reconstruction which could end with a 
slimmer university and some ungrate- 
ful victims. His immediate concern was 
his research. With three colleagues, 
one in Wisconsin, one in Sweden and 
another thc north of England, he is 
preparing thc definitive grammar “of 
the most important language on 
earth," he says with affection rather 
than arrogance. 

Though much of thc research is done 
there is a writing programme which is 
unlikely to be finished until 1984. “I did 
not waul the job. Not bec.nu.sc it docs 
not offer a marvellous challenge but 
the invitation could not huve come at n 
more unfortunate time. 

“But I have always regarded it as 
crucially important that the govern- 
ance of universities should he in Ihc 
hands of the most productive scholnrs 
and not in thc hands of those who 
preferred running things to thinking 
things." 

He certainly satisfies his own crite- - 
lion. He is an internationally known 
and honoured scholar, assiduous in 

S ublication, a linguist admired for his 
readth of knowledge. 

He was educated at the Douglus 
High School, Isle of Man and Univer- 
sity College. London. He served in the 
Royal Air Force during thc war, and 
then taught at University College, 
London, men Yale, Durham and back 
to London, where he has been the 
Quain professor since 1968. 

At London he chaired the academic 
council for three years, served on court 


and has been on the councils of Queen 
Elizabeth, Westfield and Chelsea Col- 
leges. 

Three years ago he lost the vice 
chancellorship nomination by one vote 
to thc man he now succeeds. Lord 
Annan, formerly also of University 
College. 

He was one of the eight members of 
the eominitte of academic organiza- 
tion, chaired by Sir Peter Swinncrton- 
Dyer, vice* 'chancellor of' Cambridge 
University, from which he has now 
resigned because of his new post. That 
committee will soon he coming for- 
ward with plans for rationalizing 
London. 

He is clear about bis first task. “We 
huve got to stop apologising for 
ourselves and come out fighting. We 
have to convince thc public ami the 
Government of thc value for money 
they are getting and the horrifying 
danger of destroying what is prolmblv 
the Best university system in the world. 
We have to show the public ami 
Government that university teachers 
are not stubborn shellbacks that nre 
resistant to change in principle," he 
says. 

One of thc things he would like to 
remind thorn of is the huge transforma- 
tion in the system in the l%(Js. Other 
transformations, he says, are equally 
possible but Hie system must not be 
destroyed. 

He was impressed by thc decision of 
university lecturers at their council 
meeting m Cardiff rejecting a call by 
the executive lo propose a freezing of 
post and a diversion of equipment 
grant money to other purposes as u 
means ot alleviating the cllect of thc 
cuts. 

“To divert equipment grant money 
tu salaries would he to cripple our 
inventive, innovative laboratory work 
and denued our libraries," he said. The 
freezing of posts would also prevent 
fresh blood coming into the system. 
“As a whole council rejected that and I 
thought that was really great. They 


were voting against their own personal 
security." 

According (n him, within the uni- 
versity system, London especially re- 
quires no apology. “Attacks from 
whatever source, thc University 
Grants Committee or Swinncrtoii- 
Dyer, huve got to Ins robustly re- 
jected." But ncrc he is not specific 
about whut should be resisted, and 
what entertained. 

He is fond of recalling the great 
names of the past. Lister and Huxley 
nnd just as keen to list present achieve- 
ments. "We produce a third of this 
nation's medics. Wc were thc first 
university to put instruments into 
space. Wc arc the British university 
tnat loads iu astro-physics ami space 
research. 

“We are the university with inure 
Nobel prizewinners than any other. 
We have five on the payroll! and 64 
FRSs. We have six limes as ninny 
fellows of thc British Academy as 
our nearest rival, the University of 
Edinburgh..." lie recognizes that 
London is an expensive university but 
says there is far too great a preoccupa- 
tion with unit costs. “Our first job is to 
distinguish between thc costs involved 
in teaching and the costs involved in 
research nnd (hen huve peer group 
assessment of research effort .’’ he says. 

"Thc humanities uru not a problem 
because our unit costs arc broadly 
comparative with those in thc pro- 
vince. My research here is probably 
one of thc most cosily in humanities in 
the country and f run" on about £6.U00- 
£7,000 a year". 

Whnl also concerns him is that there 
are likely to be cuts of about cquul size 
in the polytechnic and university sec- 
tors. "I do not believe ihnt this is for 
any other reason than despair. One has 
no" means of comparing polytechnics 
and universities if you are preoccupied 
with unit costs." 

As he says, although the UGC has 
built up, over the years, systematic 
data about departments and faculties, 



ssor Randolph Quirk puts scholarship first. 


no such data exist about the 
polytechnics. “It would he little short 
of tragic if for the lack nf that statistical 
data we were seriously lo prejudice a 
block of institutions while leaving 
others with 'equal misery' cuts ’’ 

"In the absence of any neo- Robbins, 
I would like to look at thc situation in 
the metropolis as a whole. In the 
meantime I see my job as the protec- 
tion of excellence. I his does not just 
mean thc mnimcnnncc of big schools." 

He said lie regretted that casual 
discussion among thc Swinncrton- 
Dvcr committee ( about plans for sonic 
ot the smaller schools) were "turned by 
thc press into serious proposals’’. 


The study of survey methods to gather 
information about people’s behaviour, 
characteristics, attitudes and opinions 
in postwar Britain has always been 
woefully inadequate and lagged miser- 
ably behind the United States. At the 
same time research has failed to keep 
pace with the rapid growth of social 
surveys. 

The new Centre for Survey Methods 
in London will provide an unparalleled 
opportunity to fill this gap. 

It is one of five singled out lo be 
designated research centres by the 
Social Science Research Council, each 
receiving funds of about £90,000 a year 
for eight years. 

The centre is one of two units 
comprising the independent social 
survey institute, Social and Commun- 
ity Planning Research (SCPR). The 
other is the Survey Research Centre 
which specializes in the design, field- 
work, analysis and interpretation of 
social surveys. 

The institute has an unusual history. 
It was set up 12 years ago as a non 
profit-making social survey research 
agency by two former market rescar- 


Charlotte Barry looks at a latest social survey centre 

A market research link-up 


cners, statistician Gerald Hoinvillc and 
Sociologist Roger Jowell, who remain 
its co-airectors. Survey subjects have 
ranged through employment, health 
nnd social services, ethnic groups, 
housing and migration, transport, 
shopping, recreation and a few politic- 
al attitude surveys. 

Income for tne 4U projects com- 
pleted each year for a range of organ- 
izations is .about £lm. It has about 50 
permanent staff based in London as 
well as a panel of 400 freelance 
researchers ami 40 freelance coders 
ranged round the country. 

Since its birth thc SCPR has been 
regarded with ill-concealed suspicion 
by the academic community. Because 
of its origin it is unfairly suspected of 
making massive profits and correspon- 
■ dingly fat salaries, which reflects the 
long history of tension between the 
< market research agencies and the 
academic world. 

Dr Hoinville said: “There has been 


little link-up between the survey agen- 
cies and the academic world. The 
problem with the academic world is 
that it has been a bit snooty about 
survey methods. It sees it almost as the 
technical side and not as an important 
part of substantive research". 

Yet to an outsider, the institute 
seems identical to an academic com- 
munity. It is only a stone’s throw from 
City University with which it is closely 
associated. Both its co-directors and 
assistant director Martin Collins are 
honorary professors nt the university 
where they teach survey methods part- 
time in the maths department and the 
business school. 

For his own views, Dr Hoinville 
has strong views about the failure of 
the British academic' tobununlty to 
establish good survey methods re- 
search, which he outlined at this year’s 
Political Studies Association confer- 
ence. Most of the work has been done 
only because a particular resenreher 
has become involved in a methodo- 
logical problem during (he course of his 
orner substantive research, he argued. 

Two coordinated programmes ot 
methodological research stood out in 
the late 1950s and early 1960s. These 
were at the London School of Econ- 
omics and the Government Social Sur- 
vey, now the social survey division of 
the Office of Population, Censuses nnd 
Surveys. But the LSE group, headed 
by Professor, now Sir Claus Moser, 
was an academic group which did not 
do its own survey work. The GSS, 
although a highly "organized machine, 
limited its research work to the specific 
projects being carried out. 

"In any survey agency, government 
or commercial, the interest in research 
into survey methods that individual 
researchers may feel is undermined by 
timetable pressures, client demands 



nnd lack of funds," said Dr Hoinville. 

The United States experience is 
totally different. In several places, 
notably the Institute for Survey Re- 
search at Michigan University and thc 
National Opinion Research Center at 
Chicago University they manage to 
integrate the academic team which is 
free from agcncy/client pressures nnd 
the survey agency housing thc com- 
plete range of practical skills. 

In the early 1970s the SSRC tried lo 
introduce us own survey unit, but it 
was dosed down after its first director 
retired. One of its major problems was 
that it did not da its own surveys and 
academics were advising on survey 
methods without any direct experi- 
ence. 

Since the controversial closure took 


place, pressure to set up a similar unit 
has been resisted. The creation of the 
Centre for Survey Methods as a desig- 
nated research centre has been seen by 
many as u compromise between the 
two factions. 

The new centre fils thc need for u 
survey method unit that can ndvise as 
well os carry out its own research. It is 
also hoped it can help bridge Ihe gap 
between thc commercial and academic 
sectors. 

Former market researchers who 
have valuable practical experience but 
also an interest in research staff the 
centre. “People who come here don’t 
go buck into market research," said Dr 
Hoinville. “They are people who want 
to get their teeth into social problems". 

The projects arc based on earlier 


There would he changes, and sonic 
of these would cause concern and 
discomfort “But I reject (he shallow 
slogan that less means worse. Our 
morale is high nnd I regard it as my 
foremost job to see it remains high. 1 
want to see that there is no develop- 
mental blight over this university and 
that we keep open the doors of our 
depart moms to good new young gradu- 
ates, who huve far less chances now 
than their less good uncles fifteen years 
ago. 

“I do not see this university as 
spiralling down, but spiralling up. 
slimmer perhaps but no less 
vigorous," be said. 

small-scale work funded by an SSRC 
programme grant which " looked nt 
response errors arising from non- 
sampling sources. The six current re- 
search programmes involve looking at 
interviewing methods, sampling ef- 
ficiency, non-response, open-ended 
questioning, coding methods and the 
editing of error classification. 

It also runs a series of seminars on 
survey methods and is planning to 
expand (he teaching programme car- 
ried out in conjunction with City 
University. The next development will 
by the establishment of a part-time 
diploma or MSc aimed at survey 
workers in Government and commer- 
cial agencies. 

Research students in methodology 
will also have an opportunity to work lit 
SCPR's survey departments and gain 
first-hand experience in . survey 
methods and their application. 

Dr Hoinville hopes to have a bigger 
impact on social science departments 
by giving direct advice to academics 
needing help in thc designing and 
analysing or surveys. 

Dr Hoinvillc is also aware that 
unlike in ihc United States theieis no 
academic career structure in survey 
methods, which means researchers 
may place loo much emphasis on the 
practical rather than tho theoretical 
and conceptual aspects. 

lb e Survey Mctli oils Centre is there- 
fore keen to collaborate with 
academics both in ilie City University 
and other universities and 
polytechnics. There are strong links 
already with the social survey division 
ufOPCS and also with ISRin Michigan 
through Professor Graham Kalton and 
Professor Leslie Kish who are visiting 
research fellows at the centre. 

Another visi title, fellow is Colnt 
O’Muircheartaigh from thc LSE work- 
ing on sample design efficiency. There 
is also close collaboration with Profes- 
sor D. Holt and Professor T. M. F. 
Smith at Southampton University who 
are separately funded by the SSRC to 
work on survey design and analysis 
methods. 
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Is the 24-hour day really such 

a wild dream? i ? 
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In the first article in ail occasional series on the state of 
research in controversial areas of science, Robin McKfe 
reports on recent work on sleep. M “ 


Sleep, the "chief nourisher of life's 
feast' according to Macbeth, has for 
centuries been viewed as a time of 
replenishment, a period when our 
mtnds and bodies can be restored after 
the efforts and tribulations of the day. 

It wus a belief reinforced in the 
twentieth century by the first psycho- 
logists, Freud among them, who consi- 
dered dreams to be the protectors of 
sleep which itself had a vital role to play 
in supporting full mental activity. On 
the other hand, Jung believed it wns a 
time when our minds could be in 
communication with the collective un- 
conscious, the store of racial and family 
memories deep within our brains. 

These views a re decidedly difficult to 
substamiiite. and it whs not until the 
iiml-l%Us (hat attempts to understand 
Uie nature of sleep could be pul un 
anything like a proper scientific basis. 

Jt begun m Chicago University, where 
Professor Nathaniel KJcitnian, 
together with colleagues lingerie Aser- 
insky and William Dement, found that 
approximately every 90 minutes during 
sleep volunteer subjects had brief 

!dc*i v uf ra P* d eye movements 
(REMs). 

When woken during these periods, 
the subjects reported vivid eventful 
dreams, but when woken during the 
other periods they often reported no 
dreams or only vague recollections of 
abstract thoughts. For scientists it was 
a crucial breakthrough tor it allowed 







work on sleep and dreams was carried 
out by Professor Ian Oswald and his 
research team. Professor Oswald was 
particularly concerned about the 
effects of various drugs - such as 
barbiturates which are supposed to 
help sleep - on the quality and type of 
sleep in various people. 

He found that paradoxical sleep was 


He found I hat paradoxical sleep was / 7 / 4 Vv_ /H it \\ V- 

suppressed by many drugs, with a / // 1 1 vi) / \ 'Ll \ \ 

corresponding rebound period when / // ^ / \ 

there was a massive increase in para- » 

doxical sleep when the drug-taking ^ ^ 

stopped. This compensation period V 

lasted roughly eight weeks, which T 

approximates to the time required for K ^ . 

repair to brain cells. • . - _ — _ a 
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While at Mull University, hecondwJ 
experiments with his fo?,nerX? ; 
? . ( A - p- Empson, on two«ft « 
subjects who on successive nigh?*! I 
given separate short stonST? 
member. 10 * ; 

It was found that those deprived h ’ 
paradoxical sleep were signS ' 
inferior at recalling the preintedS 
ies when compared to those d S 
of deep orthodox sleep. In a JR 

Ps ?? hot °8y> ^ey 

that their work supports the idea 2 
paradoxical sleep is necessary "for fa 
long-term f.xntion of memory trac«« 

. - t,re nnws in this ‘nternjeta! 

hon, Dr Tilley now acknowledges The 
failure to properly recall events afS 
being deprived of paradoxical slen 
may be due to a breakdown in efGrinn 
memory recall, not in the actual sfa. 
age of memories. 

To test this, Dr Tilley asked subiem 
to categorize various objects or wwds 
flashed on a television screen, ’flu 
speed with which they did so was then 
measured “True enough, it was found 
that people took longer to categoria 
familiar objects, a process which ife. 
pends on retrieving well establish 
memory traces, if they were deprfad 
of sleep." r 

It is a finding that somewhat compfi- 
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that sleep periods were vital to Enenta> 
consolidation, in which new leanta 
could be integrated with old while, ft 
Tilley remains to be convinced of (h 
theory after six years’ hard «pm 
mentation. 

“While I tend to sit on the feat 
between evolutionary versus bfa- 
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On the other hand deep orthodox recent book. The Sleep Instinct (Rout- 


sleep- those periods when there are no ledge an 
rupid eye movements and the brain "However 

waves mnncnrn/i K,. .u.i . . nuwtver 


waves. measured by electroencephalo- 
grams (EEC), are large and slow - is n 
time associated with the restoration in 
many body tissues. Professor Oswald 
th i h CS " ev ' dence * he points out 


necessary 

man". 
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recent boo4' "Hie ^ep^/nj/Lrer (Rout- the’ 'dLmeU'wfot ** OU * ^.r'sup^oseirwoufd have tobeonthe 

ledge and Kegan Paul. £5.50). “These duU« . u s,d e ° f the evolutionists. Certainly a 

However, sleep may no longer be subject’s dream " DrSiaS-il! 0 - ^ y ^f. L he dheren ts of restorative sleep 
necessary in modern, civilized, opulent “The nerwn rpali* ^?, earn ex P ai . ned - stI * have to come up with convindiig 
man". F f JJjf. P erson realizes they are a signal evidence". ^ 

If one looks at other animals, it can donero ^T^ yet if is sleep research got off tbe 
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more deep orthodox sleep and more 
physical effort during the day for 
non-athletes causes more secretion of 
growth hormone during the night. 

However, recent work has forced 
Oswald to reject the first pan of his 
theory. Blood flowing to the brain 

increases rflnrmn i _ 


He explains the lengthy sleep 
periods of babies as being due to their 
need to prevent exhaustion in their 
mothers and points to examples of 
nonsommacs who sleep less than an 
hour a day as proof that sleep is far 
from bemg cntjca 1 for good health. 
There is no direct evidence to 
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tissue restoration. *I n paradoxical ^ e s tasks unbI ona « compelled to 
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of maximal reufor ihemusdes^ which man MeSffbv ° f H Icep ^ bscrved in 
rarr^the body weight around all day", 


carry the body weight around all dav" 
Professor Oswald stated in a recent 
paper. 

Yet this view, together with all the 



remnant of the brief sleep periods of 
our reptilian ancestors which had to be 
supplanted with orthodox sleep 
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on subjects' dreams and sleep i- 
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However, Dr Hearne’s work is more 
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human sciences a( Loughborough Uni- 
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restorative function of sleep 
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i during^be tlay. 81 "^ ° lh ' r son!e or «™ s 
. Dreams, according to this theory. 

' Xhc brain ’ s attempts To 

■!lr^. t J 3ret be ‘■‘oppule^iike processing 
• ?. f ‘"fp^ation that wasgoing on in the 
..sleeping mind. As evSence for hi! 
theory. Dr Evans pointed to the fact 
i.a dew iy-bOrn i baoies spend up to 16 

« ^ariuUs ‘on]? 

1 ■ Sfiemit 0 »!^ 8t r! he bab * cs ^ brains can 

' ‘ SluJEff^r 6 nj 5 d of stimuli 
, pouring m from the outside world 
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In his turn, Professor Oswald ack- 
nowledges that sleep has an evolution- 

hi?t £ rii 6 Yl'h H0 T V l r ' over the course of 
history, it has also become a time when 

nK r T^f SeSOfbod ', ly restoration take 
place and are now locked together. 

Although, DrMcddis and Professor 
Oswald do not consider each other to 
P ,l e y P p,es «P art in the sleep 
daba S' they nevertheless represent 
2° dlsl »nct cntmjs in the argument' 
over the value of sleep. 

__ In between there are a range of 
Views a, ! d opinions as well as 
.mffereot approaches to research! One 
&%^ m ***" been taken by 
Dr Ke th Hearne, at Hull University, 
"Jo is currently mvestigating the 
phenomena known as lucid dreams - 

dreaning hlCh ** 9Ware °f actually 

Although Dr Hearne subscribes to 


SES*. h the/cOTsolidarion of 
memones of the previous day's events. 


research has gone off at various tan- 

f ents. Very little is now being done is 
intam and in America it has in- 
creasingly concentrated on potentially 
lucrative fields of research into ireat- 
ments for rare sleep disorders". 

This slight jaundiced view is backed 
by Professor W. P. Colquhoun. of 
Sussex University, whose research » 
particularly concerned with human 
performances such as memoiy and 
concentration which vary over 24 houu 
and which have importance for those 
designing night shifts and work rotas 
mat interrupt normal sleep patterns. 
“There has to be a climate of interest in 
research for it to continue and (o 
generate funding yet there is a real lack 
of interest in this country. Yet the 
performances of night shift workers 
could save millions of pounds in indust- 
rial terms". 

It is n goad point. Sleep takes ups 

S "eat deal of our lives - yet many 
ritisli scientists believe we have still 
learned very little about it that is nev. 
Given that sleep disruption, from in- 
somnia to night shift work, causes 
misery for many thousands of people. • 
this_ must cause concern. 

Similarly, an awareness of its • 
exact function would lend to new \ 
understandings of the working of the 
brain. Although there have been I 
promising breakthroughs there is no 
consensus about their interpretation. 
Much needs to be done, although there 
* , e s jS n this occurring in the near 
future. The dream, it seems, is fading- 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE LABOUR MARKET 

Th e first Leverhulme seminar was held in Sussex two weeks 
s — — ^ ago. Discussion was based on four specially commissioned 

papers, which are summarized on pages 10 and 11. They will 
be published in full by the Society for Research into Higher 
iSff i Education. 

I I The seminar was the beginning of a cycle of meetings 

I v I funded by the Leverhulme Trust which will culminate in 1982 

l J with a major report on British higher education policy. The 

'Sc second meeting, on demand and access, will be held in 

Edinburgh at the end of June. 

I wftK I A total of seven seminars on specialist topics is planned, 

\m- fel followed by a review meeting under Lord Scarman at which 

Jlil'iiMEl the final report will be discussed. The programme is directed 

by Professor Gareth Williams, of Lancaster University. 
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‘You have to hold 
your nose and jump’ 


by Peter Scott 

The first Leverhulme seminar, approp- 
riately enough on higher education and 
the labour market, the nearest thing to 
an active policy issue at a sterile nnd 
negative time for the development of 
the system, was on occasion for 
academic herbivores rather than policy 
carnivores. 

The four expert papers and the two 
days of discussion which they provoked 
served nut to reveal startlingly new and 
radical policy possibilities hut to 
emphasize once more the ambiguity 
and the complexity of the relationship 
between higher education and later 
employment. The seminar, held at 
Sussex' University's Isle of Thorns 
conference centre on the edge of 
Ashdown Forest, produced no red -raw 
initiatives; instead it provided another 
necessary opportunity fur patient 
rumination. 

This perhaps limited mi iconic was 
neither the fault nor the intention of 
the .fa participants. In fact academic 
experts in labour economics were 
probably underrepresented. The 
majority was made up of Hcrrills and 
Birds, not of Hkiugs iind Laynrds. 
Industry was also us welt represented 
as it could he at such im occasion. The 
chairman of the seminar wns SiT 
Michael t.’laphain of Lloyds Bunk, anu 
Sir Adrian Cadbury of Cudhury- 
ScliWL-ppcs was un active participant. 

Only on two brief occasions did the 
labour economists threaten to take 
over the seminar with “how rtianv 
angels can dance oil the head of a pin ' 
style speculation. Thu first was when 
the discussion became mired in a rather 
casuistical debate about whether sub- 
stitution of skills and qualifications 
(and other symptoms of flexibility 
within the labour market), and the 
absence of vawnine and shifting starl- 
ing salary differentials so typical of the 
United Slates were evidence of 
market “success" or of market “fai- 
lure”. 

The second was il lively discussion, 
but ultimately one us umlluminating 
for immediate policy, about rival views 
of higher education as a creator of 
human capital or as a filtering mechan- 
ism (“positional goods" having become 
n favourite intellectual toy since Fred 
Hirsch’s Social Limits m Growth, and 
one perhaps too cynically and readily 
applied to higher education as it tum- 
bles in public esteem). 

The real trouble, if that is the correct 
word, was the intractability of the 
subject. At the end of the seminar it 
had become clearer why manpower 
planning had so often been the motif of 
Government policy towards higher 
education but had nearly always failed 
to achieve any lasting or substantial 
effect. 

Fot a start, although a majority of 


those at the seminar clearly felt that the 
labour market for highly qualified 
manpower could be made to work 
better, there was a surprising reluct- 
ance to ovcr-criticiz.e Us present per- 
formance. Paradoxically this reluct- 
ance was more marked among the 
industrialists, who warned that indus- 
try’s needs could not always be easily 
deduced from what it said it wanted, 
than among the academics who clearly 
felt under pressure to be hard-headed. 

Even this rather tentative consensus 
began to dissolve when the seminar 
came to consider how the messages of 
the market, once they had been satis- 
factorily defined, could be translated 
into effective action within higher 
education. Everyone could agree 
about the need for better information 
(nice and easy); everyone could also 
agree about the need u» keep options 
open far longer for young people. 

r triucipnlly through the medium of a 
iberuli/ed examinations system mul 
thinks like DinflEsInicc and difficult); 
everyone could agree about the crucial 
importance of continuing education in 
eiiltancins job flexibility (nice and 
expensive). And it was at this point 
that the civil servants started very 
politely to lose their patience. 

Later in the seminar this sweet but 
tentative rationality was succeeded by 
two favourite British fetishes, the ex- 
citing contemplation of disaster and 
the artificial stimulation of divisions. 
Having heard from Richard Freeman 
of Harvard about college bankrupt- 
cies, tumbling academic salaries, and 
cut-throat competition for students, 
evervone became quite excited and 
pessimistic at the same lime. 

Finally in the last session academic 
caution was abandoned. Instead the 
seminar was dragooned (despite the 
feeble protests of a silent majority) into 
two camps, the Stalinoitl central plan- 
ners with Tessa Dlackstone as an 
extremely reluctant champion, and the 
••de-centralizers'* (whether in the SDH 
or Hayekiun mode was unclear) led 
more enthusiastically by Maurice Pes- 
. ton. But even this rather forced dicho- 
tomy broke down when most people 
refused to “vote". 

So to the very end the output of the 
seminar remained as opaque as the 

_r i_ - i j 


output of higher education which was 
its subject. Was the proper conclusion 
that nothing much needed to be done 


because the market was working 
reasonably well given the diffuse mis- 
sion of higher education, or that no- 
thing much could be done because of 
the inflexibility and strength of estab- 
lished interests? One participant said, 
of the labour market: “You just have to 
hold your nose and jump.” A conve- 
nient epitaph on the seminar itself, 
perhaps. 

Leader back page 


No voting, no quoting, just noting, as convention is observed 


l?y Peter David 

To encourage the provocative and 

f irotect tbe heretical, discussions at the 
Sle of Thoms were held under the 
“Chatham House convintiriri’’' which 
prevents direct reporting. In the event 
it was hardly necessary. Arguments 
ranged less around sensitive govern- 
ment policy issues like manpower 
planning and the broad steer, and more 
around the quasi-nctidemic issue of 
whether employers could find the 
graduutes they needed and how one 
could tell If they didn’t. 

Among the economists there was 
general agreement that the market for 
graduates worked surprisingly cffic- 


primarily as a supplier of employees. 
The output of the system was deter- 
mined largely by such maverick vari- 
ables as student subject choice and the 
predilections of teachers. On the de- 
mand side, the variety of employers 
was very large, and tne signals they 
sent through the market - such as 
changes ana salary levels - were sub- 
ject to three or four year time lags. 

In spite of this, there was little 


evidence of significant graduate unem- 
ployment or important skill shortages. 
The danger, the economists agreed, lay 
in the future, when the end of full 
employment and continuous growth 
began to have an impaep on graduate 
recruitment. 

But there was considerable disagree- 
ment about whether the market could 
not be made to perform even better by 
some further intervention . On one side 
some participants argued that there 
were neither the tools to implement 
nor the evidence to warrant such an 
approach. On the other was a strong, 
but largely intuitive conviction that the 
market was on the verge of going awry. 
“If it's all so fine, how come we ain’t 
rich?" asked one agnostic. 

The strongest case for non- 
intervention came from a civil service 
economist, who argued that the com- 
plaints employers made about their 
graduate recruits should be treated 
with scepticism - grumbles were always 
to be expected and seldom squared 
with objective evidence. 

Appoarent skill mismatches were 
often dealt with by "substitution'' from 
adjacent disciplines, he said. Physi- 
cists, mathematicians nnd engineers 


able of filling a large number of 
common jobs. Most evidence of mar- 
ket failure came from engineering, 
which was specially sensitive to fluctua- 
tions in economic activity: the over- 
whelming evidence was of employers 
using salaries to send uut market 
signals which were efficiently picked 
up by students entering higher cduca- 

tion - . . . . 

The interventionists responded by 

arguing that the market was working 
but could be made to work a lot better 
by relatively small adjustments at the 
margin. Warning against complacency, 
a former industrialist pointed out that 
the use of substitution to make up for 
skill shortages had produced damaging 
distortions in British manufacturing. 

We had successfully used scientists 
to do whqt other countries would 
describe as engineering tasks, he said, 
but at the extremes of engineering, like 
design, industry had suffered from the 
intellectual weaknesses of the universi- 
ties. ‘The management stream has 
been well served ny the universities, 
but there are specialist areas where the 
skill shortages are serious." 

But how well could intervention be 
organized, even if the case for impro- 
ving the market were accepted? Em- 


ployers at the seminar held out little 
hope of industry articulating its gradu- 
ate requirements precisely. One very 
large employer said his organization 
recruited graduates for 12 functions, 
but in only three of them was the 
graduate's discipline of prime import- 
ance. Another said that except in very 
specific functions, like finance, it was 
simply impossible to plan up to five 
years ahead. “So we depend on people 
who have a built-in flexibility as a result 
of the courses they follow." 

Theoretically, the innhllity of em- 
ployers to pinpoint their requirements 
m advance , and the time lags built into 
the degree system could be compen- 
sated for by large scale investment in 
continuing education. Bui even this 
solution had its detractors. The econ- 
omists pointed out that continuing 
education entailed extremely hign 
costs which could be justified only if 
the returns were commensurate. And 
at least one employer frankly admitted 
that older recruits could not cosily be 
accommodated in the promotion struc- 
ture of most large firms. 

rftevitablv, perhaps, the final stages 
bf the seminar turned to discussions 
about “the British disease" and com- 


peting explanations for the nation's 
failure to invest in high technology and 
market its products. One foreign par- 
ticipant commented wryly that the only 
thing wrong with the British labour 
market was the British people - there 
appeared to be strong cultural biases 
□gainst technological and engineering 
training. 

Few people ut the Isle of Thoms 
were prepnred to stick their necks out 
nnd suggest how the supply of gradu- 
ates could remedy the problem, 
however. Most dwelled on the structu- 
ral rigidities which prevented the high- 
er education system from meeting 
unrequited employer needs - even if 
they could be identified early enough. 

The nearest the seminar came to n 
policy recommendation was when the 
options were narrowed down to three 

E ossibiiitics. The present labour mnr- 
et could be retained, with some 
tinkering at the margins to enhance its 
efficiency; more reliance could be 
placed on employer demands by de- 
centralizing control of higher educa- 
tion; there could be more positive 
central planning and control. Non of 
the options seemed sufficiently precise 
for participants to accept an invitation 
to ,f vote”. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE LABOUR MARKET 


American universities and colleges 
should compress four-year first de- 
grees into three years, so lowering the 
real cost of higher education to .stu- 
dents and raising demand, Professor 
Richard Freeman of Harvard Univer- 
sity, author of the controversial hook 
Ovenducated America, argued in his 
paper to the seminar. 

This reduction would lead to a 
considerable saving of forgone income 
at no serious loss of educational qual- 
ity. With more in tensivcncademic years 
students would lose the income from 
four summers of low-paid work, and 
gain one year of much bettor paid work 
as a graduate. 

Professor Freeman added: "While in 
the past the desire for summer leisure 
tnay hove made a concentrated course 
of studies attractive to only a few. in 
the changed market more students arc 
likely to find this uption desirahle." 

He suggested two other strategies to 
cope with the crisis of declining enrol- 
ments. The first was to link liberal arts 
with vocational courses to bring more 
blue-collar workers into higher educa- 
tion. 

The second strategy was to modify 
tuition fees Co reflect the real costs of 
different courses. Professor Freeman 
told the seminar: “Graduntc program- 
mes are often subsidized hy under- 
graduate tuitions, suggesting Unit 
graduate tuitions are too low. 

"Such changes will tend to limit 
graduate enrolments, an effect that is 
not inconsistent with the anticipated 
lower demand for PhDs in many areas. 

If such price changes are not possible, 
it may be desirable to limit certain 
graduate programmes even beyond die . 
size determined by student choice." 

Professor Freeman also suggested ! 
that American higher education might < 
try to make up for lower home demand i 
by recruiting more students from over- < 
9C8S, particularly from the newly rich 
alt countries and countries like Mexico * 
and Brazil where local universities i 
would not he able to cope with rising i 
student demand. 

The most important reason in his s 
judgment for this crisis of demand was I 
the sha ipJy declining vn luc of a col lege 1 
degree in the job market since !9TO. t 
Although (his decline had begun to c 
level oft at the end of the decade, the 1 


take non -graduate jobs. In 1969 61 per 
cent of men with four years of college 
and 81 per cent of women were in 
professional jkobs. Ten years later this 
proportion had slumped in the case of 
imen to just over 50 per cent and to 65 
per cent in the case of women, indicat- 
ing (hat many new graduates had been 
forced into lower level jobs. 

Both trends had come together to 
produce a marked fall in the rate of 
return on college education. Tuition 
fees. Professor Freeman explained, 
had roughly kept pace with inflation, a 
little below in the case of public 
colleges, a little ubove in the case of 


value of four years of college measured 
as a rate of return had fallen from II 
percent to 7 percent over the last ten 
years. 

The relative earnings of new college 
graduates had been substantially re- 
duced since 1970 and many had been 
forced to lake jobs not normally 
viewed as requiring a college educa- 
tion. The starting salary oF a college 
graduate had fallen from 124 per cent 
of average earnings in 1969 to only 105 
per cent in 1978. During the same 
period the earnings of a new PhD had 
declined from 218 per cent of average 
earnings to 187 per cent. 

According to Professor Freeman's 
paper a parallel trend to the fall in 
relative earnings was the growing 
tendency for graduates to be forced to 

TJere was no evidence of a current 
shortage of engineers in Britain, Dr 
Derek Bos worth of Loughborauoh 
University of Technology, argued in a 
paper on the labour market lor highly 
qualified technological manpower ^ 

But he admittedthat because of the 
cyclically sensitive nature of the de- 
ft 1 * 11 ? for such mnnpower and the 
relatively small tfbek of engineers 
compared with the number actually in 
employment a shortage might occur as 
the economy picked up. 

fn5fSf r ? rBos ^ orlh feU that the 
shortages were unlikely to 
be of sufficient magnitude to support a 
radical change in (he number of en- 
rineers being trained. "From the avail- 
?Y i S e 2£ c « might be anticipated 
that such shortages could largely be 
accommodated by a substitution from 
the ranks of scientists or technicians. 

- .^reengineers arc costly to train 
it. Xf nyth,n j? the civdeace suggests 
that th6y e are Jess flexible In thexolcs 
“W*n fijl than scientists." he added. 
Afthpugh it must be admitted that 
tneir relative concentrations may well 
reflect their relatively tight labour 

marker position.’’ ; : . 

'/^ Accumulation of tentative evi- 


e graduate And a high school graduate 
c had been cut by 40, with the former 
a experiencing an average loss of 15 per 
e cent in real earnings. 

“One of the basic feniures of the 
» declining college market of ihc 1970s 
- has been the vastly different experi- 
i ence of diverse fields,” added Profes- 
: sor Freeman. 'The pattern has been 

■ for exceptional decline in academic 
and research fields in contrast to more 

' modest decline or increases in husi- 
F ness -oriented occupations like busi- 
i ness, engineering, and medicine." 

1 lumanitics nnd social science 

■ graduates snw their starting snlnry 
decline hy 20 per cent in real terms 
hetwuen l97Uand 1975 and by a further 
1 1 per cent between 1975 and 1981. In 
co nl rust the engineers experienced a 
decline of only 7 per cent in the first 
period and registered an actual gain of 
3 per cent over the last six years. The 
result has been a remarkable widening 
of differnlials. In 1969 an engineering 
graduate could expect to earn 123 per 
cent more than a humanities or social 
science graduate; now the gap has 
increased almost three times to 64 per 
cent more. 

Professor Freeman claimed that the 
declining value of degrees has had an 
immediate and a sharp impact on the 
attractiveness of higher education. 
"What stands out in the data is the 
sudden sharp fall in the relative num- 
ber of male college students which 
began in 1969 when the labour market 
turned down after more than a decade 
of substantial increases," he argued in 
his paper. 

This sharp decline was confined to 
male high school leavers. In 1968 
63 per cent had decided to go on to 
college; five years later this proportion 
had slumped to 49 per cent. With 
women the story was different, with 
Female students increasing as a propor- 
tion of college students as the men 
defected and remaining roughly stable 
in number. Professor freeman argued 
that as the data on incomes suggested 
that the value of a college degree for 
women did not decline as sharply as for 
men this differential response was to be ’ 
expected. 

Surprisingly the slump seemed to be i 
spread fairly equally across all social i 
classes rather than being concentrated i 
among school leavers from working i 
class homes. Indeed Professor Free- 


man commented: “The fall in enrol- 
ments from tlie middle and upper class 
represents a major change in the 
traditional pattern of intergeneration- 
al mobility; for the first time large 
numbers of young persons appeared 
likely to obtain less schooling and 
potentially lower occupational status 
than their parents." 

Within this general decline in de- 
mand there were wide variations. The 
number of first degrees awarded in 
history fell from over 55,000 in 1970/71 
to less than 25,000 towards the end of 
the 1970s. The number of first-year 
students in engineering in contrast rose 
from 52,000 in 1973 to almost 1 10,000 
in 1980, and is still rising sharply. 

This decline in the rate of return on 
higher education, and the consequent 
decline in demand, had forced Amer- 
ican institutions into harsh readjust- 
ments. A few, mainly private two-year 
colleges, had been forced to close, and 
a significant number of other institu- 
tions - 30 universities, 803 four-year 
colleges and 427 two-year colleges - 
had been running deficits suggesting to 
Professor Freeman that many more 
institutions might be forced to close 
over the next few years. 


However, the main burden of re- 
trenchment appeared to have fallen on 
the career prospects of aspiring 
academics ana on the general level of 
academic salaries. The effect on the 
former had been disastrous. In 1968 
only 6 per cent of new PhDs could not 
find jobs; ten years later it had risen to 
26 per cent. 

Another indication of the inability of 
higher education to employ new PhD 
holders was the percentage of faculty 
members with seven or less years since 
the award of their doctors. This fell 
from more than 42 per cent in 1968 to 
jess than 30 per cent six years later, an 
important indication of an aging 
faculty. 

The effect of dwindling demand on 
academic salary levels was almost as 
dramatic. Although the average salary 
rose in money terms from $11,033 in 
1967/68 to $20,120 in 1978779, and 
increase of over 82 per cent, when 
inflation was taken into account a very 
different picture emerged. 

In constant prices the average 
academic salary feel from $11,033 to 
$9,990, which meant that at the end of 
the decade the average faculty member 
was only being paid 90 per cent of what 


!h7i96!t l, “ veb “" pai!lat,te ««i I 

Other adjustments which Amerbr • 
colleges have mndc to the chS i 
markets were more spectacular S I 
bizarre Professor Freeman SjS 
the explosion of marketing, often E 
uninhibited character fobring m^ 
students into institutions. A rS 
quarterly journal. The Higher EdZ 
non Marketing Journal, had evenly- 
established to act as a foci* Xu 
growing activity. 

He added: “While apparently stifl 
rare, the tactic of bounty hunting has 
appeared with recruiters paid on the 
basis of the number of students ‘deliv- 
ered’. The job of admission officers, 
particularly at weaker institutions, is 
no longer to week out unsuitable 
applicants but to find warm bodies," 

But Professor Freeman’s conclusion 
was sceptical. Despite all the market- 
tag efforts it appeared from the data 
that they had only a slight effect on 
demand for higher education, he siH, 

In the face of the economic reality of a 
declining return it was difficult tom 
how such adjustments could have men 
than a marginal impact. ^ 


The shape of things to come? 



oh-/ u 71-72 73-74 76-78 77-78 


WUlBritafo follow In Ihe 19|0s where ury of the ftiture here, the facts arc both 
America has led In the 1970s? Even for fascinating and sobering 
those who believe that the experience of 

higher education In the United States Is Within a italic «r , . 

to be avoided as a model for develop- numbed ■ 0tal 


social sciences and an equally wild 
swing towards business and cnalpw* 
ing. This has gone hand In linnd in with 
a slump In the value of a college degree 
in the market place and a slgnlficani 
erosion of academic salaries. 


No shortage of engineers 
but supply is tight 

re7i=^ suchwork ' rsTO!,i,, po^i 

Dr Bosworth conrinued: “The Fin- and profit leveL ^clS reasons often added a further and 

nlstpn report emphasizes the crowing cularly important almost wholly capricious dimension to 

eridenw olth^ (mpoi^ance ofquaUty source of the monitor InanHna ! h J^ r ^ arket fo r MJgfoeens and 

^ e ? rI y such employment. $ut □rafitx u/ptp tcchnologj sts . ^ . 


but also productivity." where they made little, if any ^ of 

Nevertheless such an argument in his ffid be fondTrKsLu^s,?MS; ^° nnal - T ^ lence or engineering 
view was not sufficient grounds for to m»ior b ^ ect edu cation. “This may reflect a mis- 

K&o 0 "'™ 1 "'"' lnl '- mi,llon ' 11 D' BMworth ™ altocation of resources ss such kn™- 
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WH inferior IP) the outcome that could notentiallv mSS e K?°^ rtor ® ap ? ,e areas,” he added. \ 

be achieved in the national interest. mi^ be L^ecied from « ‘‘P ne might be that, in 

in S 1 l b ^ ,leved ,hat suc h a Ktment ^ordBramme ^ " more stable addition to extending the education of 

case could be mado but it had to go Private • ? n 8 inee rs in non-science and engineer- 

beyrind simn v areuine dint un nu/tL .5 . . rms .!*ttle economic me sub i eels, it mioht h» nnodKi JL 


U1CU iormai science or enmneerino 
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cose coul 
beyond s 
a strong 
■needed l 


addition to extending the education of 
engineers in non-science and engineer- 


;quuiflep technological manpower, But 
dKfiqtilt question ’ of 
whether there were Social [as opposed 
to private) grounds for expanding the 


iu increase me supply of. en- rlnnr ” 7 - . ..y\ *c»ence areas a greater element 

gincere. After all. increasing the supply to the Govemleni' °/f t ra mt a PP Ue <J science, and technology subjects." 
°. f manpower Jid not ensure they. recJSfon ^ g Howpver even when engfneers . 
shouldfind jobs(unlcss it was believed strimnLv .£ r .‘ethnologists did enter Tpproprir 


that supply could create 
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spin-offs from u larger group ohmem- How '™ r . educudon they received and the sS 




Employers both in their attltuw ; 
towards a higher vocational element It 
education and in their expenditure on 
post-graduation training, seem to b« _ 
indicating that there is something of i t 
divorce between the nature of the 
product tlie education system supplies 
and the product they wish to pur' 
chase,!* said Dr Bosworth. 

Employers were using the education 
system as a screening aevice to sears' 
for the most able candidates, a. yet? 
expensive filter from society's point of 
view. This interpretation was sub- : 
ported by the contradiction in the 
behaviour of employers: they called for 
an increased practical element to 
courses and yet preferred to recruit tM 
most academically able students who 
usually were found in the least voca- 
tional courses. ; 

Dr Bosworth also emphasized tne 
importance of continuing education. * 
Particular attention might have to W 
paid to retraining scientists as en- ^ 
gineers if a shortage of the lai te j i> 
occurred when the economy moveo ; ; 
out of recession. „ \ 

He added: "Human capital 
embodied stock of skill and 
ledge) is not different to 
capital in the sense thai, unless it » 
maintained and refurbished, it bcom« 
Obsolete. Continuing education 15 
therefore essential”. 
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Professor Peston’s A fine balance of supply and demand 

"■4 _ There were four special reasons for evidence of increasing unemployment ly relevant, however. This was despite 

Cl I I t* yk T reviewing the demand for graduate among graduates. Annual surveys Ihe crealion of the technological uni- 

Ctlvvl JLJICV. H T emolovees. according to Professor showed about 5 or 6 per cent were versifies, the polytechnics and the new 



There were four special reasons for evidence of increasing unemployment 
reviewing the demand for graduate among graduates. Annual surveys 
employees, according to Professor showed about 5 or 6 per cent were 
Laurence Hunter, of Glasgow Uni- unemployed in (he December after 
versity's Department of Social and graduation. But there were warning 
Economic Research. In a 73- page signs: many more were taking tempor- 
paper commissioned for the seminar he ary employment and the carry-over of 
pointed out that the Robbins projec- job seekers from 1980 is about 15 per 
tionsranoutintheearlyl980s;tnatihe cent, three limes the normal rate, 
country was being plunged into reces- What was the attitude of employers 
sion; that demography was about to cut to the increasing output of graduates? 
the size of the 18-25 age group and that Professor Hunter argued that there 
there had been mounting criticism had been complaints about both their 
from employers about the perform- quantity and quality. In the 1960s there 
ance of the higher education system, had been the swing against science by 
Higher education had expanded school-leavers, leading to several re- 
considerahly since Robbins but its ports urging universities to make sci- 
dcvclopmcnt had been determined cnee more attractive and industry lo 
largely by student choice ol courses. “It specify its scientific needs more force- 
is here that many would argue the fully. Industrialists complained that 
present difficulties of Ihe higher educa- science graduates were narrowly spcc- 
tion system hove their origin. For ialized. that arts graduates were bad 
unless we make strong assumptions with numbers and that PhD training 
about the relation between employers' was irrelevant for most industrial ■ 
demand for highly qualified manpower needs. 

nnd the pattern of course selection by In the 1970s, too, employers ex- 
entrants to the system . . . there is a pressed some dissatisfaction with the 
distinct risk that the market for gradii- quality of recruits. The CUI, fur exam- 
aic manpower will experience shor- pie, called fur mure vocational and 
tnges in mine sectors and surpluses practical elements in degree courses, 
elsewhere. " and for a shift from arts and pure 

Underlying the patterns of graduate sciences lo mnnuuemcnl studies mid 
employment, economists would argue, applied science. Industrial and conv 
tliere must be a recognizable market mcrciut employers found deficiencies 
mechanism. 1 is supply side consisted of in general management; the technn- 
investment (both social and personal) logical graduates lacked leadership and 
in education - from which returns iriHginiiliou while tlie urts sireum lack- 
coultl be expected land measured. We cd numeracy and enthusiasm for in- 
can, therefore, hypothesize a market du&irial employment, 
mechanism which, through alterations In engineering there was more pre- 
in wage and salarv offers in different ci&c evidence of a mismatch. The 
occupations, encourages adjustments Standing Conference of Employers of 
in occupational choice and decision Graduates said there had been unfilled 
uhuul alternative types of education.” vacancies for most types of engineer in 
On the demand side, employers each of the years 1977-79. Similar 


ly relevant, however. This was despite 
the creation of the technological uni- 
versities, the polytechnics and the new 
business schools. 

A variety of explanations could be 
offered. There was a generally un- 
favourable view of industry in the 
schools; public expenditure economies 
were beginning to inhibit new develop- 
ments; it was safer and cheaper to 
expand arts faculties than science ones; 
sandwich courses found difficulty in 
placing their students during down- 
turns m the economy. 

Perhaps the fairest conclusion. Pro- 
fessor Hunter argued, was that em- 


ployers and higher education had not 
cooperated sufficiently in carrying the 
student through a degree course and 


'Human capital* uninvested 

In a paper reviewing theories about application of cost-benefit annlysis to 
higher education ana the labour mar- (he higher education market was 
ket. Professor Maurice Peston of useless, Professor Peston pointed out. 


application of cost-hcncfit annlysis lo were recruiting highly educated inan- 
(lic higher education market was power to specialist positions or man- 


claims were mndc in the Finnistcm 


Queen Mary College, London, warned 
that there were methodological and 
ideological problems. Education poli- 
cy - itself a complex phenomenon 
operating at a variety of levels - had to 
be placed within the broader context of 
macroeconomic policy. And maupow- 


At least it uncovered a whole range of 
interesting problems. Where il fell 
down was translating ideas into practic- 
al guides to action. 

Manpower planning ought not to be 
appronched ns a way of filling an 
otherwise empty gap. The higher 


er planning was a controversial issue education system was responsive in 
because it questioned the efficiency of many ways to employer needs, and 


agement posts. Most of this recruit- 
ment would involve hiring suitably 
qualified people who would neverthe- 
less need more training. The relatively 
high cost of this sort of manpower, ana 
the need to provide mnre training, 
made hiring decisions particularly 
risky. So employers tended lo “screen ' 
applicants for attributes other than 


report and in Department of Employ- 
ment data. But there was some ques- 
tion. said Professor Hunter, about how 


real these apparent shortages were. 

“The 1970s witnessed a fluctuating 
increase in demand for vocational 
specialists in the engineering field, and 
in certain areas . . . excess demand 
appears to have persisted. But it 
remains an open question whether 
there existed a true economic shortage, 
and certainly the problem was not 
purely quantitative: the mix of 

academic and practical skills together 
with personal attributes which cm- 


the free market. 

Turning to the nature of Ihe labour 
market, the paper pointed out that it 
was not purely competitive; deter- 
mined partly by the interplay of power- 
ful trade union and employer press- 


many ways to employer needs, and their qualifications. This introduced a 
students made subject choices amid a special complication into the working 
bombardment of information about of the market, as did the existence 


the occupational market. Clearly the 
labour market was working; the ques- 
tion was whether it could be improved. 

At the minimum level, it could be 
improved through the provision of 
more information. This would include 


improved through the provision of Turning from the theory of the 
more information. This would include graduate labour market to an analysis 
information about the employment of employment trends. Professor Hun- 


and conditions of the stock of eradu- ter pointed out that between 1966/67 


ures, or by notions .of "fair compari- improved through the provision of Turning from the theory of the 
sons". In the case of highly qualified more information. This would include graduate labour market to an analysis 
personnel there were a number of extra information about the employment of employment trends. Professor Hun- 
market imperfections. For one thing, it and conditions of the stock of eradu- ter pointed out that between 1966/67 
was possible that graduate pay was ales, their age structure and the flow of and 1978/79 the total srude nl popula- 
determined as much by custom as by new students into higher education, lion increased by nearly 50 per cent, 
the market, and could remain above The need for information was more But there were important variations in 
market levels for long periods of time, pressing given the downturn in the the growth of particular subject areas. 

Under the "human capital" economy and the difficulties of predict- In the late 1970s. for example, the 


within companies of an "internal academic and practical skills together 
labour market" which tended to insu- with personal attributes whicn em- 
late graduates entering management ployers we re looking for, was relatively 
hierarchies from the external market, rare at the pay available and inhibited 


market levels for long periods of time, pressing given the downturn in the the growth of particular subject areas. 

Under the “human capital" economy and the difficulties of predict- In the late 1970s. for example, the 
approach to the question, now in ing when any upturn might occur. numbers taking education courses Hunter maintain! 
decline after being popular in the 1960s Beyond this, the issue was whether actually declined. All other subjects 'tanev the re 
and 1970s, education was seen as an the government should devise a system increased, but technology and en- academic and v 
investment in a person yielding a flow of manpower forecasting together with gineering lagged behind other subject she one hand, an 
of returns. An alternative view - the a method of controlling higher educa- areas. 

“screening” hypothesis - sees em- tion's output. Most observers admitted Generallyoveronethirdofumver- 
ployers using education as a filter for a that the existing state of affairs was sity graduates went on to further 
variety of personal qualities which are defective, but some doubted whether tion and training. Nearly a half entered 
otherwise difficult to locate. improvement was possible. UK employment. Over the late 1970s, 

“The human capital approach “A view of manpower planning that however, the share going on to further 
viewed as positive economics offers a waspopular in the late 1960s and early education dropped and those entering 
coherent theory which throws light on 1970s was based on the construction of industry and commerce had increased, 
a number of aspects of the demand for an overall economic plan for the whole Until recently there had been no 
higher educabon. In practice in a of the economy from which demands 
country such as the United Kingdom it for skill levels and types of qualified 
throws somewhat rather less light, on manpower were inferred, 
the supply side. An alternative' theory “The next step was Ihan to cause the 

such us tnc screening approach also universities and colleges to meet these 


recruitment.” The economists' "cob- 
web effect” reflecting the training lime 
lag may also have prevented peak 
demand from being met. 

Even professional education, where 
professional organizations gave em- 
ployers more control over higher 
education, had not been free From 
these sorts of problems, Professor 
Hunter maintained. In law and accoun- 
tancy the relationship , between 
academic and vocational training on 
the one hand, and work experience on 
the other, had not yet been properly 
settled. 

How had higher education re- 
sponded to these criticisms? Course 
content within higher education was 
constantly revised and could not be 
described as stagnant. Much of the 
revision was aimed at being academi- 
cally up-to-date rather than industrial- 


the subsequent training stages. There 
should be a better integration between 
each stage. But why did the market 
mechanism apparently fail to match 
demand and supply? 

Shortages in the graduate market 
could he explained in three ways: n 
"sticky” market might reflect inade- 
quate adjustments in relative pay; an 
“administered" mnrket might set pay 
with regard to convention and not 
market forces; a ‘‘structurally de- 
ficient” market might he incapable of 
producing Ihc required mnnpower. To 
unravel tne real sources of the demmul 
problem was n major task. 

The evidence suggested that (he 
market did adjust, but sluggishly. The 
inherent time lags in training were 
dearly one fnctor; the tendency of 
employers to recruit for short- rather 
than long-term requirements another. 
There was some evidence that em- 
ployers failed to use adjustments in 
starting salary as actively as □ competi- 
tive market would require. Employers 
had also blurred the market by resort- 
ing to screening graduates for creden- 
tials and, in some cases, hiring gradu- 
ates as an insurance against an uncer- 
tain future without a clear idea of their 
function. 

Given the weight of expert opinion 
aguimt attempts to forecast demands 
accurately, how could the murket be 
made to work better? “There issurely a 
case here for nn authoritative and 
properly researched annual statement 
of current trends in various sectors as 
an aid lo decision making,” Professor 
Hunter argued. In addition, the use of 
market "signals" - specially pay - 
should be reviewed by employers. 

A final consideration. Professor 
Hunter argued, was what governments 
were able to do about the size and 
compositon of (he higher education 
system. They may, in their present 
cost-cutting mood, like to believe that 
the market was saturated with gradu- 
ates. If (hey were wrong, though, (here 
would be grave shortages when the 
economy picked up. 

Professor Hunter concluded: 
"Perhaps above all it needs to be 
stressed that sensible provision for the 
future needs to be taken with a view to 
the changing needs of society, not 
simply those of the economy, and from 
a starting point which offers scope, for 
reasonably stable planning against 
these longer term needs - in sharp 
contrast to the highly unstable and ad 
hoc basis which has existed in recent 
years.” 


. on manpower were inferred, 
oiy “The next step was I hen to cause Ihe 

also universities and colleges to meet these 
two demands. Although it was interesting 
lent to examine such an approach, lack or 


offers useful insight, and the two demands. Although it was intereslin 
theories can be made to complement to examine such an approach, lack c 
each other. data, and an inability [to estimate all the 

relevant mathematical relationships 


“Unfortunately, when it comes to 
empirical testing tlie position is a great prevent it from being an appropriate 
deal less dear. While it is too much to way to intervene in the system, 
say that the theories have been refuted, ‘This is not to say that attempting to 

they are not so well substantiated as to gain nn overall view of the economy's 
suggest that a more common-scnsical, manpower position is a waste of time, 
less formal theoretical approach has Quite the contrary, it is economically 


been decisively refuted. 

“To a considerable extent all we are 
discussing here is the broad use of 
mainstream economics in the analysis 
of educational decisions, whether this 
is to do with costs and benefits as flows 
over time or decisions in conditions of 
marketing. It may be expected that 
economics will be not less helpful here 
than elsewhere, but il can hardly be 
expected that difficulties not sur- 
mounted in the study of private indus- 
try will disappear in' the more compli- 
cated area of public sector institu- 
tions." 

It would be wrong to suggest that the 


valuable. The mistake is then to 
tent all we arc assume that it is possible to go beyond 
broad use of that and actually manipulate the sys- 
:n the analysis tem regularly on q large scale”. 

, whether this There was, however, an alternative 
mefits as flows approach, Professor Peston argued, 
i conditions of "what is needed Is a monitoring auth- 
expected that . ority able to discover imperfections 
ss helpful here in the exist ing situation, nnd possessing 
can hardly be at least minimal powers to bring these 
tics not sur- to public notice, in addition, either this 
' private indus- or a related body such as the University 
■ more compli- Grants Committee with access to 
sector institu- finance can try to modify the output of 

graduates so as to correspond more _ . , , 

suggest that the closely to what is required.” Engineering: evidence of a mismatch 
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Dr Benassis and the anatomy of change 
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In Honor£ de Balzac's “Le MMccIn dc t 

campagne” Pierre - Joseph Genestas, i^TClITianLiel Le ROV L&C 

an ex-army veteran in his fifties, arrives. • ,, * 

in (he mountain valleys or the Dauphlne plOgreSS 111 the light 01 ] 
where !te encounters the Good Doctor ^ o J 

Benassis who is attempting to combat 

the Ignorance, disease and poverty They left them free in t h. « 

prevnlcnl l„ ,hc reg.cn, W dff ifi 

locking them up in asylums to die. The the i 

The rural population of Savoy and ^S^tSJSSLS^ilSn ? Mu 
Dauphine were the victims, in statisti- SrS^ r !lSSS£^S£ *"& 
caJly significant numbers, of specific oble and Chamb^ ~ Sui 

umm 1 


role of the rural clergy seems (ok 
have been more characteristic ofi 
seventeenth century or possibly! 
eighteenth, than of the nuettnl 


fiSSSgg lip 

'!■« the P y hid sip^S" SrtSlf 


v iuum nim.11 IUUIU mat 

nave compensated, by providing the fish 1 
minute amounts of iodine essential for u^h 


a pseudo-scientific kind of oenetirc- it a » .■ . . .. paid to cretinism, may rather Ufa 

is found in the novels of Bafzar a S' in fjfP ortat u ,ons hc IS organizing against nreathnwny. As Balzac sees it, As 
the antl^pSoT of the ninef^n h th °if, wh ° are weak in the heal. this is only the first advent 
centurv - m s«v^nnths™f «? tCCnt " Mammon, God (second bar- economic growth, the Alpine «i 

century to say nothing of our own rel): Benassis caMs for a change from must first nay its pound offksh. 

Such are the nremises thpn nf s . curantlsl re,l §j°" to a more has been done. Front now on, bio 

Benassis’ soc al aS^mSIrni!^? rfiffi"? 1 . ne " on L e ‘ Old-fashioned cally dccn.itumiiiated, purged o 
mems foft^ reminisSm n 2*5 ^" st » ant y*e«hes that poor unfortun- goitres, local society can email 
Sre> i vSL Ml b A k,ndly trca,cd ' indi * d,e villa * c now protcct«T to 
ressive morally castratfL r' d ^i y .^ lped ’ su PPorted and loved renr, the good Doctor can give 

, f ° r . wh “ 1 ‘t e ? src; b “f "°» this ceases rein in his "economic minfe 
night devotion to the care nf L° appy ' being nothing but sujncrsti- lhe 'Take-off, ns economists i 

pffeiSrCShM £ te £?iJ n r 0rthy of our L century! Senas- call it, of this canton of the CUarti 

that , he remedies henreaS ™ therefore approaches the bishop of happens in broadly foot stejs 
seem to derivefmm fomrilLr. w=. C ^ e ’ T# Bsk ? h . im lo ■*■**«« FIRST STACIE / there is 

pharmacopoeia (couc^ass souplf Uon of hfs'S^Tif 1 ' 11118 lhc rc 8f;|', cr[| - “ f “jnnovnlion for imiovatioift! 

while his theraov at iimeAnnnHvoEli his flock. The new man will be n And in tiny ense, the canton hi 

on thatof Molilre's Pureon whn«;t» nni! IIS^iI n< !Su n * n ® pncst altogether, providential natural resources 
«... . 8? n whose only one who will be aware of ihn m>r>,i tn mill rlf niiif nle Mm* rlnne Iff hflW 


he W s "l" Benass ' s arrives on the scene, KSl'S^aSS = 

For this reason, many children in the 5j ti J’ ^ me . an * opposed to the on that of Molftre’s Purgon whose onW one who wiH be^iwaK? ^ o/ihlfT ! U » r ’ 
mountains presented the simultaneous aStion^f H®? the , ^ od i u PP>y as cure-all was fasting. And this, in spite reconcile the imperative of rLii° Sin i, 

symptoms of idiocy, goitre and myx- t0 *■?* prop'em. But he is of his peasants’ reasonable pleas: in cion essential I ' ri. Il 

oedemia: swollen thyroid and neck ‘ . ho * cou |d he have normal times never having enough to &e ?ncce«ltSS <l il^S BnB “’ wlh ,g lk ' nc 

glands, gnome-like heads, baldness. 553?^“ of . h «. body’s need for eat, they beg the doctor tolet them eat carry,n 8 prepare! 


The "take-off", ns economists* 
call it, of this canton of the Clurb 
happens in broadly four stages: 
FIRST STAGE: there istioqw 
of “innovation for innovation’s* 
And in any ense, the canton bi 
providential natural resources - 
coal or metals. Nor does it ha?e 
noble landowners who ore rich, 
lightened, hlosscd with capita), 
prennred to invest it locally. 


m a disreputable form of tourism. But H , sctlo ° l of thought, a phil- 
Benassis is no gaping tourist. He sets . a, rendy out of date. “If goitre 

aboui : remedying the disease, scouring r h .l, deep ™lley- where the 

out this affiction, eliminating it once - ,°[, th A 5 canton USed to live", 
and for all. rmroduclions over he f? c ” as i ,s ^ e ^ s ® enesta 5in the course of 
cidIbids to nikai » J.: weir first mectinc. H lt k Kp^anua tk^ 


VII I.IWIUI- timr KAI II1L IlkU'IIUIIUlHl ww* 

i guaranteeing, for the benefit term ns used hy the Kussinn ccoj 
unifected members, the hcnlth of Clinynnov: clmrncterlzed by a 
n!!i l,a 10 d ^' , , wor K «»f small plots; backward, 

i? ,S i. arkln 8 back to n cropping ugricullure; ilHloracy 
n euimenlcnhsin, sometimes en- «Wes who are few and fur betwee 

Cred 111 thi> r>liilal,,««tU ! . . . 1.1.1 


. ; wi imruuucuons over, he ^^lavpioa hi me course ot 

exp Bins to Genestas what is happening 111 » ir ■ 1 meetin 8. “it is because the 
while, at his side, in this wretched little Va ey ,s nev 5 r ht the light of the sun. 

cottage, his patient, the last surviving U or sw 5 pt by a healt hy wind”. Con- 
cretm in the canton, is breathina his “mne? to perpetual shadow and staa- 
last. Perhaps nowhere else in Balzac’s n , aal Bir t ,he natives of the valley are 


laying ill me canton Ot pnmianl mul ■ * in uiieiiiiK miij a*n» - 

experiment; taken away by night Thev of the nPflifTnf 8 . nn ^ 0,,fi tllc n,nss crshi P to the |>cnsuntry, who an 

have been moved faraway to asylums oiWb population. At each selves caunlly unenterprislna. 1 

in Aiguebejle, where the powS &5a r.iw 1,0 '? Wm ' Vo1 ' tl,at is ’ » eni ‘ ssis himself ta*ke 
gw.Mt.-hamrty treated" and Lr dlffaSLSta'lt "ojables In hand, reshapage 


. -- -j™ v ... m pinw, m nis amtuae 

towards cretins, Benassis Is drawn 


Worse is to come: the great Saviour- y ° ke J s res P ccl for citizens* 

Castrator is not satisfied with uproot- ffit^ouTnhs^ , nrfer / r - ln the 
mg the cretins from the community He Sohtc f U ^erving restrictions on 
also takes it upon himsel“good "&> 


'“"'F 6 ,'’. oimusi orute- 7 • r x- “'* v r u / ,,,c meiung ‘cmuuucuon. :r » lew 

q-Tfef" P ° ml ' lhe Doe,or was 

gl^ss sss|. ssii gsssss 

WMftPMP 

writer JjSd Jfi£LvL 5!® d !? in ?* biiscd on the slate of the air ; >”«tacks. the friendly, easy-. SW s “P‘icisni on II, is 


’"V 1 ‘T , “ i,u "V. nc community. He rijiHts of wav? Th^ni?^. 1 ' u ,u, “ Aft cr the coup against the 

g° i l tM l1 “P°" himself, in all good SmT (»v foiSh 7 ric ' tlle « ood Docior proceeds [her 

slop them of their vier) there wln enu. .1^ £ »««k the task wliicli BahacJ 


«muiy;. cretinism and goitre, In fi";-' i u, W lca m too Alpine . or ino flocks of U J v 
his opinion, are caused as much or fa j bl ° n ’ these plots become harS to L^ P c ' USed 1 

moreTby heredity as by diet deflcC S3 meadows - a godsend for the tag did t 5 n1rS^^hle P ^° P - er,y - 

is that lhe*: ^jik fl su " lvprt *ho can now practise voice his sceDticism nf !u’ ™ 
dtaeBse_ > w ,,, spread .throughout the «»«r oWn;and-thc- (saU,dS\ n IffiSiE.5!. 


a new net- 
village, to 
of wander- 
sd to be so 
ty. Gqnes- 
, may well 


me most crucial: me esim^ 
using lhc means alrendy to hst 
modest market economy. Tn“ 
directing towards the rapidly e 
ing town of Grenoble, fortuoal* 
a few leagues away, the links 
surplus there is of local agnt 
produce. This is the only P ( 
extricating the peasants ^ 
obscurantist squalor in which. V 
even putting up a struggle, the; 
late. 

The opening-up of the little 
operates, to begin with, a^ r 
different lines. The first is not p 
larlv sienificnntlv: an osiw 1 


£SSSS3 

sssss, ^•S£i4ri&3 S : - SfesaJSSSS- -S 

short r lire: they venerated them and the scale to defwire of SS 1 S!l of “V *«Phey bn the ^Idiots"- -iS^rSSI ^notdically, than tho^ ^h„r u ’ about ,hem - Next, again at 
^ave them aims, in the hope of eitsur- aristocracy ai the o?he? f Hence tS 0l j t ^ lhe smail iocal budget ma? run Wcrc hosdle or^is^nt fn S® ;° r , s mstigation. and partly^ 

mg themselves a reward in hcaven.i Domilarifv whirh^ - fhc , ,nl ° ?he red. ConseouentlvIh^v^H Church. On the whnu a that comes out of his pocket^ 


mc: r ey : ^T rattfd ^em and the We tTiiSSTJ heredi?are 
^ave them nlms, in the hope of ensur- aristocracy at the other Hence tbt 
- ,l,emselves " re ™ ri fa popular!^ 


SSSftaSft 5 -He rtKra -' 

s in &rnn<i[ r0r 5 5 . t0 C0I *tainers for dieif cheeses - 
dominant^ ^ where the delicacy.- and send them 
Hv6,hor^EJ!21^ r 9™ ob Je- T h? townspeople. 


• P°mt I venture to con n 1 in ! s 0 road over the mountains. 
(ration camp ty pc an{} his colleagues \SSS^inSfi mayora the P«P«etor of a 

sue Janvier, the civilizing can now deliver his limber 
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regional capital. 

One thing leads to another. The 
development strategy takes shape of its 
own accord: to transport this timber, 
horses are needed; to shoe the horses, 
blacksmiths. And before long, even 
bakers are needed because the vil- 
lagers are now much too busy trans- 
porting timber to make their own 


bread, as they used to in the old days, e 
SECOND STAGE: this revolution “ 
on the bakery front, a little far-fetched c 
perhaps, leads Balzac and his spokes- 1 
man benassis on to the second phase in e 
their joint programme of growth. The n 
intention is to introduce large-scale b 
agriculture. The is a difficult problem 
for, as I said, there is no local noble, no c 
country gentleman, no ci-devant lord g 
of the manor, no royalist landowner, n 
no wealthy gentleman-farmer with 1 
money to invest, to set an example, tl 
TTie civilizing mission of the Comte ’1 
d'Angevillc, who was at the timi: in lhc h 
process of rehabilitating his native F 
Bugcy, has no equivalent in our Char- F 
treuse country. In the Alps, it is n case t 
of starting from scratch - which implies s 
the usual advantages of a' clean sheet: e 
thanks to Benassis, the village will pass i 
directly from the swing-plough to the f 
wheel-plough. The old implement wits s 
inefficient, bn rely scratching the soil. I 
so the Doctor .fins ploughs, on the i 
model of those in use in the north of I 
France, manufactured locally. But the j 
real problem lies elsewhere: land, : 
buildings, capital. By great good for- < 
tunc there uppears a (tens ex inachina in i 
the person of a certain “Monsieur | 
Gravier, n clerk at the prefecture of 
Grenoble", a wealthy public servant of 
private means. Bored with sitting in 
town. Iris bureaucratic files and his 
bird-brain of a wife, he is converted to I 
the religion of progress by Benassis, 
and lays out large sums of money for 
projects of ground-clearance , building, 
rehousing, and leasing of unfilled, 
under-employed land in this canton of 
the Chartreuse. 

Stirred to emulation, the Doctor 
follows the bureaucrat's lead, und with 
his own money, in more modest 
amounts it is true, plays iris part in l lie 
ground-clearance schemes. Altogether 
six farms are created, four by Gravier, 
two by Benassis, each of about 40 
hectares (100 acres approximately) 
making a total of 250 hectares (600 
acres). The fnrnis are now rented out to 
tenant-farmers: this makes a welcome 
change from the old backwards share- 
cropping system previously predomi- 
nant in the canton. And then comes 
another miracle: an extra 250 hectares, 
produced as a result of further ground- 
clearances, are added to these con- 
quests, but this time they become Lhe 
personal property of the farmers. Here 
we find ourselves in the part of the 
novel which, if not the silliest, is 
nevertheless the most utopian, jump- 
ing way ahead of itself. We might 
almost be on the US frontier, or the 
Canadian prairies in the nineteenth 
century. For while Benassis and Gra- 
vier are busy winning the battle in the 
wheatfields, demography appears to 
be having a field day too. In one year, 
seventy houses are built. In six weeks, 
the local population increases by sever- 
al hundred! Pure science fiction! These 
500 hectares of large farms, created in a 
few years out of land hitherto brush 
and scrub, are enough to take away the 
breath of any economist who knows 
what the nineteenth century was like. 
And as for the demographic “take- 
off*, no sooner are the goitrous cretins 
out of the way than we have the 
inhabitants of the canton multiplying 


back seat during phase II. which had i 
been marked by massive injections of i 
capital coining from outside sources, i 
and particularly from the town - i 
Grenoble once more. They recover ! 
their importance in phase III; thanks to 
them, there now takes plucc something < 
similar to those development models | 
(founded on simple technologies und < 
exploitation of local resources) which | 
“reasonable" prophets of growth arc i 
calling for ulmost everywhere today, j 
The primitive accumulation of capital, i 
exemplified by the successive invest- | 
ments of Gravier and Benassis, had < 
been made possible byoutsidc finance. I 
A sudden change now takes place: < 
capital investments of this kind now i 
give way to slower, more laborious, •, 
more petty-bourgeois transactions, i 
They disturb me less, 1 confess, than i 
the capitalist explosion of phase II. ; 
They are more in line with the homely, 
humdrum progress Ihnt was typical of 
French provincial life under Louis- 
Philippc’s umbrella. In phase III, every- 
thing becomes possible - on the small 
scale. The demand* of the market, the 
availability of labour, and the conta- 
gious virtues that flow from the exam- 
ple of the innovutory agriculturalists, 
stir the local inhabitants, free now of 
their poor cretins, lo expand and 
diversify their output. Their family 
farms it la Chavanov start producing 
goods for door-to-door sales or mnrkcl 
stalls - selling the traditional cheese in 
Grenohle is no longer enough. Now 
the villagers take in their eggs und 
poultry, their fruil mid vegetables as 
well. Local forests provide wood which 
they dispatch, in alt shapes and sizes. In 
the city. With the money they earn, 
they buy iron for the local young 
blacksmiths to make tools for the 
fanners and craftsmen. In this step-by- 
step progression through the stages of 
economic growth, we next see the 
establishment, in the heart of the 
Chartreuse nf food and clothing shops 
-grocers, butchers, drapers. They lake 
their rightful place in the community us 
consumers in tile mountains are spur- 
red on to emulate the more “affluent” 
life-style of tiie townspeople .and their 
■ own local nntuhlcs; no longer are they 
content lo dine on the simple old soups 


content lo dine on the simple old soups 
and wear the old-fashioned breeches of 
their forebears. Meanwhile, the agri- 
cultural revolution proceeds apace: as 
early as phase II, it had replaced the 
buckwheat of the . old days (more 
Breton than Alpine, in fact), good only 
for gruel and gaieties , with the superior 
bread cereals: wheat and rye. Now the 
revolution even begins to turn its 
attention to stock-raising. Breeds of 
cattle are improved, and in the con- 
struction of their cowsheds, the far- 
mers imitate the Swiss or “Auvergnat” 
models. (On this latter point. Balzac is 


not entirely convincing: the Auvergne, 
a very under-developed province, was 
hardly likely to be able to provide a 


tike rabbits. Numbers in the village 
increase more than tenfold in a space of 
time scarcely, sufficient for Benassis’s 
hair to turn a little grey. Well notv, are 
we to laugh this ofr? Yes and no. Like 
many a visionary, Balzac is overdoing 
it - in the short term. Bui in the 
medium term, and a fortiori over the 
long term, he has not got it wrong. 
Great advances in farming techniques 
and increases in the population were 


indeed among (hc important factors 
making for agricultural growth in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. But 
the scale was more modest than Balzac 
has it - particularly in the case of the 
DauphinS. . , 

THIRD STAGE: this phase in the 
regeneration of the canton is more 
convincing than the “great leap for- 
ward” of the preceding stage. This 
time, small-scale agriculture, semi- 
commercialized and accompanied by 
artisanal production, makes its reap- 
pearance. These two elements had 
inaugurated the “take-off* during 
phase I. The reason they were able to 
do so was the providential proximity of 
the Grenoble market, on the doorstep 
of the Chartreuse. They had taken a 


model, even in the construction of 
cowsheds.) 

The secondary artisan or craft sector 
has just begun to make headway, 
thanks to the success of the small 
metal-works, the craft industries and 
the food and clothing shops. This now 
calls into being a tertiary sector, on a 
small scale of course, but real enough 
for all that. From alt directions a 
multitude of scribblers converge on the 
experimental village created by the 
seminal actions of tne Doctor. In come 
the hacks and pen pushers, pettifog- 
ging lawyers and part-time denes, 
anyone snort of a job, a wage or a 
pension. After bread, meal and iron, 
education is the first requirement of 
the people. And the more education 
the people gel, after all, the more likely 
it is that they will later produce even 
greater quantities of iron, meat and 
bread. So the village, in a radical break 
with its backward past, gets a school- 
master: abominably paid, of course, 
sncarccly as much as the garde chatn- 
pitre, the village constable, und only 
one-third as much as the village priest. 
But then, says Balzac, the sermons 
preached by the local ctirf, the poor 
man’s Ffinelon, are indispensable 
(thanks to the prospect of bliss here- 
after with which they dazzle the 
parishioners) lor the morality of a 
Fast-developing community. A cham- 
pion of the happy mean fl la -Louis- 
Philippe, Benassis is well aware of the 
problem involved in the appointment 
of the schoolmaster. Therefore, con- 
ciliating both the Church and the 
Revolution, he sees that the post goes 
. to a former curt assennentt (i.c., a 
l priest who had taken the Revolu- 
- tionary oath), whose acceptance of the 
i Civil Constitution of the Clergy had 
f estranged him from the clerics of the 
> diocese. The canton is also to have a 
i schoolmistress: to her will fall the task 


of teaching the daughters of the weal- t 
thier farmers, the beneficiaries of the ( 
capitalist Revolution, (girls who will t 
one day become the little Madame £ 
Bovarys of the region). 1 

Lastly, there is never any rise in the £ 
standard of living without a corres- £ 
ponding rise in the consumption of ( 
wine - and the conviviality that accom- 1 
panics it. The slopes of the neighbour- f 
mg village, as unsuiled lo wheat as they 1 
are to the good Doctor's heavy I 
ploughs, lake very well to the hoe, the J 
nand-plough and the vine - and with I 
vines they are covered. Simultaneous- '<■ 
ly, tnveras appear, right on the door- '• 
step of Bcnassis-ville. They are not yet < 
thought of as dens of alcoholism i 
against which the prohibitionists will I 
one day fulminate. They too are in- ] 
eluded in the torrential flood of social i 
progress, in which wine, business and 
new ideas all mingle. Tourism which i 
will later become an important feature 
of Alpine life now makes its debut with 
the building of an hotel to serve the 
needs of visitors to the Grande Char- 
treuse. 

At the heart of this fast-growing little 
world there now springs up a profitable 
forest, planted on the land of which the 
cretins were forcibly dispossessed. Bal- 
znc's trees grow quickly, too quickly lo 
be taken altogether seriously but wc 
must remember that hc has to make 
them keen up with the headlong pace 
of the various enterprises of our Good 
Doctor, whose time is limited. LilUc hy 
little, this tall stand of trees with its 
layers of green foliage, covers up the 
memory of the original sin: the cruel 
expulsion of an innocent, feeble- 
minded and defenceless group of peo- 
ple. Reading Le Midccin , one could be 
Forgiven for thinking thnt trees of ;ill 
kinds flourished abundantly in great 
forests which sprang tin spontaneously 
all over lhe mountain. Rut on this point 
Biilrac is hopelessly unrealistic: his 
fiction transcends reality and forgets 
even to keen within the bounds of 
possibility. In this fast-developing 
Alpine world, the Doctor seems to 
have wrought a change in die climate! 
Not so much as a flake of snow ever 
’ falls! Balzac's geography is a little 

* vague loo: from this imagined Chur- 
f treuse. looking south through a gap in 

- the mountain, one secs what in fuel lies 
> in an area from west to northeast, viz. 

- the Lvonnais (tn the west), the 
J Dnuphind (this really is lo the south) 
/ and lhc Maurienne and Savoy (north 
r and northeast respectively). 

■ Dr Benassis, the one-man- band, 
& ufter completing in magnificent style 
f the first three movements of his region- 

■ al revolutionary symphony is now in a 

- position to tackle the fourth move- 
ment, which will take his canton to 

s industrial maturity. The starting-point 

• for the local manufacturing .sector hud 
& been a humble saw-mill; next came the 
a establishment of a number of little 


try, based on simple technology, which 
crowns the efforts of the Redeemer of 
the Chartreuse, has been grafted on to 
a background of small-scale enter- 
prises. part-agricultural, part- 
artisanal. which helped to launch the 
economic take-off. Such complexes 
arc typical of n curtain type of growth: 

B -onurgcois, noil -polluting. One 
it in many regions of Europe in 


finds il in many regions of Europe in 
ihc nineteenth century, especially in 
the south. Wc have lost sight of it 
today, through a kind of teleological 
blindness, due to the more ‘‘successful” 


achievements of large-scale industrial 
and financial capitalism, which unduly 
occupies the front of the stage. And yet 
it was on small-scale developments of 
this kind; efficient nnd unspectacular , 
thnt much of modern society was built - 
in central and Mediterranean France, 
in Italy and Spain - but not of course 
in the smoke-laden zones where the 
“real" industrial revolution. Lnn- 
casliire-stylc. took place. Only the 
latter kind of industrial development is 
recognized in the history books, be- 
cause this was the one that won out in 
the end. Le Mddecin celebrates the 
artisanal path to modernization: it is at 
the opposite end of the spectrum from 
Germinal, the harrowing epic of 
another type of growth. 

Such petit-bourgeois features do 
not. however, prevent this society, 
created over n period of 20 yeurs by the 
good Doctor, from being profoundly 
inegiiliiarian. Benassis himself is con- 
scious of this fuel: in this little Char- 
treuse community, after the great 
changes lie has brought about, there 
are u few families who are rich, though 
not extravagantly so; a further minor- 
ity who could be termed well-to-do; lhc 
vast majority who are poor working 


workshops whose products rarely went 
further than Grenoble. Now, after a 
phase which sees a revolution in 
agriculture and land tenure, •'modem 1 ' 
industry is about to appear - or at any 
rate a modest version of it. For there is 
more lo the village economy than food 
and clothing: feet must be shad, heads 
covered, families housed. So, starting 
from scratch, a few enterprising 
businessmen, some from outside , some 
local, set up various establishments: 
first a brick and tile factory (which 
seems to have been launched at the 
outset with firewood that the prop- 
rietor used to go out and steal during 
the night); next hat and shoe factories, 
which in turn lead to the establishment, 
as natural corollaries, of tanneries and 
hat-fairs linked to markets in Switzer- 
land and the French Alps. The first 
features of an embryonic urbanization 
also begin to appear, as evidenced by 
the brand-new shops of the chemist, 
the hookseller, Ihc wntchmnker and 
the furniture dealer. We catch a glim- 
pse or the time, not so very distant 
now, when this onc-airsed village will 
compete with Orenoble, GhambSry 
and Allvard-les-Bains. 

Despite the Faustian energy by 
which it is driven and the novelist's 
licence to exaggerate, the model or 
agricultural and manufacturing de- 
velopment that Balzac proposes does 
nclually conform to tnc pattern of 
evolution in “tradilionar France, 
south of the Oierhourg-Paris- 
Mulhouse line during the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century 
(except of course for the genuinely 
capitalist developments about this time 
in Saint-Etienne, Ales and Decazcvil- 
le'j. Up here, in Dr Benassis’ moun- 
tains. as yet no blast furnaces or 
chemical factories have arrived to 
pollute the skies of Balzac’s imaginary 
Dauphin^. The manufacturing mdus- 


S le: und in theory (though it seems v 
ely) not a single beggar, so well 1 
policed is the process of growth. The t 
mciliciil and social enterprises fostered L 
by the local Redeemer result in a 
mixture of small -scale family farming, t 
whose produce is hawked locally: iar- u 
ger-scale tenant- farm ing: craft produc- i ! 
tion: self-financed manufacture, and a ; 
slightly disgruntled petty-hourgeoisie. j 
The mixture more closely resembles t 
provincial reality south of the Loire \ 
than do the grandiloquent descriptions \ 
written by Karl Marx later in the < 
century. Hc predicted the disappear- i 
since of this small-scale economy. In i 
the event it survived well beyond 
Marx's lifetime. The theorist of social- . 
ism was over-hasty in prophesying the 
victory of large-scale capitalism. Small 
plois of land, small shops and work- 
shops were destined to remain essen- 
tia] components of the western econ- 
omy until at least 1910, if not 1950 or 
later. , . „ 

It would, however, be wrong to paint 
too idealized a picture of the Benassis 
recipe for growth: it hasils weaknesses 
as we have already seen, and even its 
harmful by-products - low wages for 
! example, the result of lhe low prices of 
, agricultural produce which had per- 
sisted since 1818. Low wages were 
r particularly rite in this expanding little 
i comer of the Chartreuse. Not without 
| a tinge of cynicism, Balzac considers 
i them lo be □ panacea for the economic 
o development of France. 

[ Balzac's account of rural life men- 
. lions cases of destitution or marginal- 
■ itv. in addition to straightforward 
\ poverty - whether caused by low wages 
s or not - and in so doing sometimes 
_ transfigures them; the old people who 
a eke out a living by clearing a patch on 
the wild mountainside; and la Fosseuse 
’ (“Ditch-dweller”), the beggar girl, 
j who is the only representative of child 
. or juvenile vagrancy resulting from 
I villages having become derelict. In the 
n ense of this girl. Balzac attempts and 
« once more brings off. the task of 
transfiguration he previously accom- 
i plished, apropos of the foster-mother 
.. who is noi a baby-killer. In a novel by 
u Dostoyevsky, la Fosseitsc might have 
il been one of the infinitely pitiful charuc- 
v ters like Marie, the Swiss villngc child, 

1 in The Idiot. But with Bnlzuc, the 
, v bourgeois apologist of redemption by 
l work, la Fosseusc achieves her snlva- 
,f lion more prosaically in the drudgery 
e . of her task os u linen-maid, a post 
»s procured for her by Benassis, and in 
a'f the affection hc constantly showers 
e, upon her. 

s- Another marginal character is Buti- 
c- fer. the chamois hunter and shoe- 
ry smuggler from the Mandrill country, 
ly Balzac, who came from Tournine, is 
ic usually uninspired in his descriptions of 
il- the Alps nnu the Alpine people, suu- 
n- jects with which he is unfamiliar. Butin 
□r his portrait of Butifer, ho is on spark- 
to ling form: the sporting prowess of the 
ry mountain people and their incredible 
is- c liming (eats on the rack-face 


genuinely fascinated him. so we are 
treated to a brief flight of lyricism. 
Butifcr’s age-old wny of life, however, 
based on poaching and smuggling, is 
well suited to the ecology of the 
mountains but it no longer Tits in with 
the norms of a well-ordered society ns 
prescribed by Benassis. A reformed 
character, thanks to the good Doctor. 
Butifer is now obliged, to take up 
another calling: hc isto train Genes! us' 
son (who later goes on to become a 
student at the Ecnle Poly technique) in 
the manly virtues of the Savoyard 
mountaineers; after that he comes 
down to terra firma nnd transfers his 
talents to the army, that last refuge of 
society's misfits, there to earn a sol- 
dier's pay and, in the end, a hero's 
grave. 

Butifer's place is with the wild 
animals and the harsh life of lhe 
mountain peaks. But with another 
villager, Gomlrin. we move in quite a 
different directum, into the sophisti- 
cated areas of political conflict. A 
crippled survivor of the Grande 
Annie, by some miracle Gondrin had 
managed to save his skin from the icy 
waters of the Bcrcsinu. Back home in 
his native country, he finds himself 
deprived, by bungling bureaucrats, of 
the disability pension he ought to lie 
receiving. The anti-government 
recriminations of the tired war veteran 
introduce, for the first time so far in the 
novel, the contagion of political protest 
to a region which does not otherwise 
appear anxious to participate in his- 
tory. or to draw intention to itself. 
Until this point, the hook seems to 
suggest that justice and welfare are 
dispensed from above by Benassis, 
rattier than demanded from below by 
flic peasants. (On this point, Balzac's 
version is quite different from the real 
Dauphin^, which was a very revolu- 
tionary province , even at grass-roots 
level, after 17H9.) 

Blit let us look at (he incident from 
the viewpoint Balzac thought most 
appropriate: a peace-loving one in 
almost every respect. True, Benassis is 
aware of. and can gauge exactly, the 
gulf of incomprehension thut separates 
the bourgeois from the man of the 
people, and even more from Ihc 
peasnnt. Il takes the Doctor a good 
deal of time and tact before hc suc- 
ceeds in holding a dialogue with lower 
i orders - a paternalist dialogue natural- 


orders - a paternalist dialogue natural- 
ly: they will never turn him into a 
supporter of universal suffrage. But on 
the peasant side of "the gulf'', which 
remains a deep one for everyone 
except Benassis, resignation rather 
than revolt reigns. It requires the 
experience of a Gondrin, who iias 
become urbanized by military service, 
for □ mighty fury lo burst out from this 
peasant community against a Power 
that could refuse a Wounded Soldier 
his few pence of a pension. It is not 
without significance that this malcon- 
tent had ended his career as a soldier in 
the Grande Annie. In these remote 
regions of France, the Napoleonic 
legend produced, in its own peculiar 
way, a certain political awakening and 
consciousness among the peasants. 

Gondrin stands out as one of the 
spots and blemishes of the new regime. 
Another of these has a rather different 
origin: the revolution in cereal produc- 
tion, Benassis' pride and joy, brings in 
its train money-lending and money- 
lenders, since there is no agricultural 
credit system in operation. A certain 
Monsieur Taboreau makes a fortune 
by providing loans for purchase of 
seed-corn against subsequent repay- 
ments at exorbitant rates of interest. 
Benassis takes no exception lo such 
practices, which he sees as the unavoid- 
able consequences of the system of 
self-sustaining development that he 
has inaugurated. 

According to some of today’s ex- 
perts, there are cases in which develop- 
ment lakes place not by means of some 
sudden change of habits, but hy the 
action of a few dements present m the 
traditional culture which lend them- 
selves tn economic growth. Japan and 
Indonesia arc convincing examples In 
support of this theory, and have fascin- 
ated students of economic “take-off". 
Balzac, as a purely amateur ethno- 
grapher, dashing oft in holiday pursuit 
of amorous escapades, but imbued 
nevertheless with a remarkable capac- 
ity for anthropoliyical synthesis, 
sensed all this by vivid intuition as he 
explored, at' break neck speed, one or 
two mountain or rural regions. 

The author is professor of the history of 
i modem civilization at the College de 
France. This is an extract from his "The 
1 Mind and Method of the Historian " 
■ which is to he published in June by 
i Harvester Press. 
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Kodluoming Kvcnts 


“Woffcijyg in Music with Handicapped Children 
and Young People", a weekend conference 
designed to discuss ihe benefits of (he use of music 
In working wlih handicapped children is tu be held 
Ibis weekend In Middlesex Polytechnic's Music 
E ducal Ion Centre. Treni Park. Cockfoslcn. 

“Freedom and Saciciy", an open lecture Is to be 
delivered bv Mr Ron Harre fellow ol Linaerr 
Co liege anu leclurcr in philosophy of science at 
the University of Oxford lomorrow' ai 3 pm in the 
small hatt. Senate House. Unhvnity of London. 
Fee: £1 00. 


« i • 

The EHilyicclinfc Asvxintlnn for Comlnulru 
Education is sponsoring a number of workshops 
tur academic staff and adminislraiurs. The first Is 
to be held at (lie Polytechnic of Central London on 
June .i and will cuvcr Internal budgetary control of 
statistical analysis in shun course organization, 
further details tram PACE secretary Bnan 
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Learning at a Distance is the theme of the Twelfth 
Mi.-fJ 1 ?/* rc ^Puno'twl by the Interna- 

national Council for Correspondence Education 
from June 9-1S m 2 in Vancouver. Canada 
lcn . ,ncr ^araetcnstfci, economics 
of distance cduraimn, use . if techno logL-nl media 

ion W* 1 .! urp } 5r J ‘ind distance cduc a- 

.lonandm.tlona 1 dcvckipmcnl. Further details 
,‘L'r »\ r . Mugndfic , Open Learning Institute 

7671 Alderbridgc Way. Richmond Be Canada. 

Si fVnJ' !° Wo,k7 "’, Po>‘ Experience Vuca- 
II, 0 . am ‘W* 3 * mcc( ing to be held In 

the All Sujnts. Building. Manchester Polytechnic 
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E ..Tu nri ,C 7 |01 lc ? ,irer *n Ihe department of 
mLtalluigy and materials science at the University 
^ mi "8ham. has been appointed to the 
Hanson chair of metallurgy in tne department of 

a;w u r ihc T e o un / venii v from 

uctober J. JSWI. He saccecdt Professor D. V 
W-l»|i.who retired m December 1980. 
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Art for life and life for art’ 


Nietzsche on Tragedy 
by M. S. Silk and J, P. Slum 
Cambridge University Press, £27,50 
ISBN 0 521 1S161 7 

by H. B. Nisbet 

When Friedrich Nietzsche published 
his first hook. The Binh of Tragedy 
from the Spirit nf Music, he was a 
promising young professor nf eitissic.il 
philology at Basic, Ihe hunk, which 
appeared in 1872, coniamcd a pro- 
vocative and unorthodox account of 
the genesis of Greek tragedy front 
two complementary impulses: the 
Dionysiflc (nssncialcd with the orgias- 
tic si tic of Greek religion, with music, 
end with a tragic awareness of ihe 
horror, suffering, and meaninglessness 
of individual existence ) am! the A pol- 
lute (associated with (lie com furling 
illusions of tnnii, order, ailislic 
beauty, and Olympian serenity). It 
ran into oppo'-itidii from the start, 
above all I rout Nietzsche's fellow- 
el a ssi cal scholars, led by LMricit von 
Wilninowiiy-Mttlicndorli. Their hostil- 
ity hastened Nicl/selic’s inter decision 
(o abandon classical philology for the 
life of nn independent philosopher. 

It wits not only Nietzsche s many 
historical and philological errors, hut 
his deliberate naming of all scholarly 
norms in his aims, method, and style 
that angered his professional col- 
leagues. His rending ot Sciiopeu- 
lifmcriun pessimism into Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, his summary condem- 
nation of Socnitic rationalism (nnd 
the whole western (rndtlton of know- 
ledge and science which allegedly 
sprang from it) ns decadent, his equa- 
tion of Wagnerian music-drama with 
Greek (rugedy, and his ecstatic praise 
of Wagner himself ns ihc saviour of 
modern culture were intolerable 
heresies in the eves of the academic 
fraternity. Atul tne book’s controver- 
sial slat its was enhanced rather titan 
diminished as its undoubted impor- 
tance was gradually recognized: 
despite its many weaknesses, it can 
now be seen not only as n formative 
stage in Nietzsche's philosophical 
development and ns die source of a 
poieni myth which several generations 
of artists and thinkers have exploited, 
but also, in the words of a con- 
temporary classical scholar (Hugh 
Lloyd-Jones), as “a work of genius” 
which "began a new understanding of 
Greek thought". 

The authors of the present col- 
laborative study, the most com- 
prehensive on the work to date, are, 
respectively, n classicist and a Ger- 
manist who has published (wo prev- 
ious books on Nietzsche. As such, 
they ore well equipped to dea] with a 
work which has had a considerable 
impact both on classical studies and 
on German literature and thought. 
They take equal responsibility for the 
published text, although the Greek 
and biographical material was in the 
first instance worked by Dr Silk and 
the material pertaining to German 
literature and thought by ■ Professor 
Stem. 

The 10 chapters of the book deal 
with the rise of Hellenism' in Ger- 


Cliarles Andler and Ernst Howuld 
(1920). 

it is inevitable (hat. with a work 
which has been so vociferously con- 
demned and so cnthnsiusticaffy 
praised, the authors should spend 
much of (heir lime assessing its 
strengths and weaknesses. Although 
they hit vc many positive things in suy, 
they also expose mime runs errors and 
sltor tco tilings. Apart from die factual 
inaccuracies nf Nietzsche's discussion 
of Greek tragedy ( mans' of which 
Wiinmowit/ noticed ami mhers ol 
which merely re Ilea the stale of 
knowledge iii the inter nineteenth 
century), the authors show how com- 
pletely Nietzsche misrepresented 
Greek music, gcucralb-ing as he did 
(mm the modern Western tonal tradi- 
tion. Contrury to what Nietzsche 
maintained (on the basis of 
Schopenhauer's aesthetics), Greek 
music at the time of Aeschylus wits 
nut merely tied to Ihc poel'ic word, 
hut subordinate to it. Besides, 
although Nietzsche described sculp- 
ture as the Aputliiie ait and music as 
the Diunysiae, Dionysus was no more 
lltc god of music than Apollo was god 
of the visual arts. Nietzsche selected 
Aeschylus as his paradigm, despite 
the fact that die tragedies of Sopho- 
cles can he stjuared more easily with ■ 
Sell ope nh:mc nn n pessimism: one 

reason for this was that Aeschylus 
was closer to the origins of tragedy, 
but the main reason was that Wagner 
aspired to emulate Aeschylean rather 
than Sopliocicun drama. Or again, 
Nietzsche neglects the socio-political 
aspects of Greek tragedy and religion 
almost completely in favour ol 
me tit physical, existential interpreta- 
tion: liis emphasis on the unity of 
Greek culture leads him to ignore the 
fact, for example, litat Apollo and the 
Olympians have their roots in an aris- 
tocratic. warrior cull, whereas the 
worship of Dionysus was associated 
with women and with the common 
people. For similar reasons, he fails to 
acknowledge that, at the time of the 
Persian wars, the influence of Attic 
tragedy was confined almost exclu- 
sively to Athens. On these and many 
other matters, Nietzsche makes in- 
accurate generalizations ubnut Greek 
tragedy, and has tilde ro say on the 
characteristics of individual dramas. 

The reason for this, of course, is 
that he is more concerned with "the 
tragic" and its essence than with the 
actual practice of the Greek trage- 
dians. In short. The Birth of Tragedy 
is ultimately neither a genre-study nor 
an essay in aesthetic theory; it’ pro- 
pounds a metaphysic of man’s tragic 
condition, and prophesies a new 
“iragic culture" of unspecified nature 
whose birth is heralded by Wugner’s 
music-drama. Even the central 

metaphysic of the work, however, is 
fraught with obscurities, resting as it 
does on an ill-defined creative prin- 
ciple which Nietzsche variously 

describes as the universal will, the 
primordial oneness, and the world- 
artist {yVehenkiinsilerf And the rela- 
tionship of this demiurge to art and 
life is imperfectly resolved: “The 
principle that art exists for life and 
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Friedrich Nlctuchc 


its contemporary and subsequent 
reception; Nietzsche's account of 
Greece; lltc mode and originality of 
the work; Nietzsche's views on 
tragedy, music, and aesthetics; 
Nietzsche and earlier German 
theories of tragedy; and the work’s 
style and philosophy. Nietzsche on 
Tragedy has the advantage over Pro- 
fessor Stern's earlier Nietzsche bonks 
that it concentrates on a single work, 
and is correspondingly more thorough 
and informative. The ’detailed uccount 
in the first half nf the bonk of the 
background, development, und recep- 
tion of The Birth of Tragedy nnd of 
its place in the history of classical 
scholarship is admirable nnd, so fnr as 
I can judge, accurate. The chapters 
on the reception of the work by clas- 
sical philologists (vers' little is said on 
its , reception by others) mul on 
Nietzsche's account of Greece arc 
particularly welcome, since they add a 
good deul of new information to the 
now somewhat dated si udies by 


life for the world-urtist is nothing but 
a vicious circle: art for life and life for 
art" (page 294). 

:*Tne ■ brilliance and the exaspera- 
tion of this oxtraordlifar}' hook stny 
with the render to ihe end”, the 
authors tell us. It is obvious enough 
from the foregoing whni some of the 
sources of exasperation arc. But what 
of the brilliance? And of that origi- 
nality of which there is so much talk 
in the second half of the hook? 
Clearly, there are Nietzsche's new and 
fruitful insights into the spirit and 
psychology of Greek religion und the 
evolution of Greek culture. For 
instance, his antithesis of the 
Dionysiac and the Apollinc correctly 
identified two distinct religious cur- 
rents, an ecstatic current and u "legal- 
ized" or formal one, and his presen- 
tation of the former did indeed throw 
light on the irrational side nf ritual 
and worship in Greece. And to take 
another example, his reflections on 
the rise of Socratism and the death of 
tragedy in the fifth century did point 
to a fundamental change in Greek 
culture, a change of which the growth 
or rationalism was only one part: the 
erstwhile unity gave way to special- 


ism. music and poetry became an ton - 
•miniis. pliilusnpliy inherited the 
iiilL-IIcciiiul -spiritual function of 
poetry, mul Hie rise *«f oratory un- 
dermined poetry's status as a public 
art-form. 

But there is more to it dun ibis. To 
judge from ihe chapter on “Mode 
and Originality", it appears that it Is 
not so much in its ideas that the work 
is original: even the Dionysiac- 
Apnllinc mi lit lie sis, however much 
Nietzsche extended, particularized, 
and elaborated it. is not lunda men- 
tally new, and the section on “The 
Originality of the Bonk its a Whole” 
consists largely of a list or Nietzsche's 
debts to Schopenhauer, Wagner, and 
curlier Greek philology. "Its originali- 
ty", the authors in fact tell us. "is not 
hke the originiiliiy nf a work of scho- 
larship; it docs not unearth new data 
or submit uld dam to a newly 
systematic re-examination." It is 
rather in the ••mode" of the work that 
its chief merit and originality reside. 
But when we ask how precisely this 
mode is to be defined, we encounter 
the least satisfactory part of Nietzsche 
on Trugedv. 

If we judge Nietzsche's work by the 
criteria uf scholarship and logical 
thought, it is at host seriously defi- 
cient: it is too generalized and inaccu- 
rate for a historical work: too 

unspecific for a genre -study; too nar- 
rowly based and selective for an 
aesthetic treatise; and too inconsistent 
and inadequately resolved for a 
metaphysical statement. If, on the 
other hand, we judge it as a work nf 
art, it is equally unsatisfactory: there 
is too much obstruction and scholarly 
detail, and its loose structure ana 
many digressions give it little forma! 
cohesion. But nccording to Dr Silk 
and Professor Stem, it should not he 
judged either by ihc criteria of 
.thought or by those of art, since 
Nietzsche's whole endeavour, in his 
condemnation of that disjunction of 
art and thought which begun with 
Socrates, Is to set himself up as an 
"artistic Socrates'* and recombine the 
two. His rejection of scholarly con- 
vent ion was the deliberate conse- 
quence of his yearning for \vltolcnvs> 
und his craving for a unitary culture. 
The Birth of I’rogedv is accordingly 
composed in a “mixed mode", il is it 
"centaur” (Nietzsche's own expres- 
sion), a "hybrid" work of “litcrary- 
pliilosiipliicai prose", “a kind <T an- 
t hough t invented ud hoc". These 
terms suggest tfnil the work is ;t mix- 
ture of two kinds of discourse in 
which the chnrucierisiics of each 
remain separately identifiable. But the 
Ibmnilnlion soon shifts to become “a 
new kind of coneepluHl art", nnd the 
authors postulate a pnniculur “made 
of nrtistic discourse fnr which The 
Birth of Tragedy is the original, 
perhaps imperfect, prototype" — turns 
of phrase suggesting a distinct form of 


^ described as woolly thinking. 

• _ j _ * . . Nietzsche's use of metaphor, of the 

v language of expressive portrayal, ccr- 

!* fcl v - tainly helps to convey the atmosphere 

r -_" of the world he seeks to portray; and 
■ ■ ■ the authors assure us that the inicn- 

‘i * '** ‘ lion of his figurative and tnvthic lan- 

gunge is “to transmit miner than 
? T’ t • • explain” the mysteries of Greek 

f WySlSgSHfc* »£ jC*? 3 * : ■ religion Bui such mannerisms — the 

Y‘ ** ’ ’ term “inode" implies a greater consis- 

t'“* v.i'-f' 5 : . • tcncy than is in tic tent in such proce- 

: ’ dures — make it ilifficult to be sure 

tMWv 1 ; • when Nietzsche's explosions are to 

P# MBlJi.-''' . l»e understood liter ally and when 

t ‘ » ' iiieiiij»ly»rii-ally; ^ and it the toner, 

B rim the risk of that circularity inher- 
ent in alt accounts of a subject 
couched in terms derived from ihe 
subject it sell, unless the meaning ol 
those terms is self-evident or debited 
in advance — Nietzsche, however, con- 
stantly extends the nuige nml mean- 
ing of his terms as he goes .dong. 

How then ate we to assess 
Nietzsche's image-laden pronounce- 
ments'* 'Ihe .mtlntis tell us that “what 
Nietzsche I Cels he describes, and the 
more honest the tccling. the richer 

(tie description”. Nietzsche's feeling 

here becomes the means of assessing 
Iris pronouncements; yet the pro- 
nouncements themselves are the only 
ti leans we have uf assessing his feel- 
ing. On these ouestinnable grounds, 
the am hors conclude that liis talk of a 
expression which is mure than just world-artist must be hollow, because 

the sunt of its two iitg redie ills. he is unahlc to describe the luttei 

Whut evidence is uttered for this, (page 29.'). Undeterred by this, they 
and whin are the defining properties later tell us that “in Nietzsche ‘the 
uf this new conceptual art? It might inexpressible' contains all that really 
help us if later and nunc period matters" (page 3r*7). 
examples than the prototype could he In the last resort, everything 
cited: inifcirtiinately, none tire named, depends on uIii-iIict Nietzsche's 
We are told tluit the work is to be rhetoric gains our viumionui assent or 
“judged as much hv qiiasi-arlisiie mil. He himself, in his A If- Criticism 
criteria us by those uppiupiiuie to of IKHii. condemned The Birth of 
classical scholarship and ‘science"’, for Tragedy »s badly written, lucking in 
Nietzsche's idiom and categories do rigour, and inldemutig und hthlenvir- 
not allow us u. abstract a theory I tom rig (that is, with a mad contusion of 
them: they arc “too ‘artistic' to he images). 1 his awareness did nut pro- 
easily transferable". But what pre- vent him. in hU subsequent works, 
cisL-ly is it that makes them "artistic"? trout continuing to indulge his flair 
And why the inverted commits? And for dramatic (and mclndnimuiic) 
exactly what arc those "tjuasi-nrtiMii: -metaphor*, to the point when, 
criteria" by which we tire to judge the philosophizing with the hummer, he 
wwk? An earlier essay by Professor succumbed to Ihe intoxication of his 
Stern on “Nietzsche und the Idea of own rhetorical effects. Until we have 
Metaphor'’ - in Nietzsche: fmagcni and more convincing arguments than 
Thought, edited by Malcolm Pasley those provided in Nietzsche on 
( 1978) - seems at first to promise help, Tragedy, there is no justification for 
but concludes disappointingly: “This rejecting the traditional verdict dial 
middle mode of discourse can certainly much of Nietzsche’s discourse is an 
be shown . . . but I am not clear how it unhappy mixture of philosophy and 
can be defined more precisely." metaphor; nnd that, with what T. J. 

The key to ihc problem, according Reed has aptly called his ' ‘e \ hortatory 
to the present volume, apparently lies and excitatory cyphers" (“Nietzsche’s 
in Nietzsche's use of ^centripetal" Animals", in" Nietzsche: imagery und 


expression which is mure than just 
the sum of its two ingredients. 

What evidence is oiler ed for this, 
jiuI what are the defining properties 
uf this new concept tin I art? It might 
help us if later and nunc period 
examples than the prototype could he 
tiled: unfortunately, none me named. 
We are told tluit the work is to be 
"judged as much hv qnasi-arlislic 
criteria us by those "nppi update to 
classical scholarship and ‘.science"’, for 
Nietzsche’s idiom and categories do 
not allow us ui abstract a theory Uoin 
them: they are "h*o ‘artistic* hi he 
easily transferable". Bui what pre- 
cisely is il that makes them “artistic”? 
And why the inverted commas? And 
exactly what arc those "quasi-artiMic 
criteria" by which we lire to judge Ihe 
work? An earlier essay by Professor 
Stern on “Nietzsche und the Idea of 


Metaphor” - in Nietzsche: imagery and 
77ioug/it. edited by Malcolm Pasley 
( 1978) - seems at first to promise help. 


but concludes disappointingly: "This 
middle mode of discourse can certainly 
be sAowri . . . but I am not dear how it 
can be defined more precisely." 

The key to the promcm, according 


imngcs — images, that is, which are 
derived front ihe subjcci-arca they are 
applied to. For example. Nietzsche 
speaks of the “bright sunshine" of the 
Olympian gods, on image which calls 
io mind Apollo, the sun-god; he says 
of the revival of Greek myth in 
tragedy: "it rises once more like a 
wounded hero"; und he tells us that 
Greek tragedy “died by suicide". 
Such instances of metonymy, or 
"meialcpsis" as the auihors prefer to 
call it, have been familiar enough in 
rhetoric since Quintilian, and scarcely 
add up to a new mode of discourse. 
The latter is to be found, it appears, 
in d particular instance of meiulepsu, 
in Nietzsche’s use uf Iris three great 
archetypes, Dionysus. Apollo, and 
Socrates. For he uses these terms 
both literally, with reference t«« the 
three mythological or historical fig- 
ures. and “ pa i. liberally". .is 
metaphors for a whole r tinge of 
phono menu closely, or more uficn 
remotely, associated with them. Ihus 
epic pneiry can he described ns A pol- 
lute, because Nietzsche has categor- 
ized the Olympian gods in general ax 
Apollinc, and the Olympian gods, 
rather (him Dionysus, are prominent 
in tile epics of Hunter. Similarly. 
Nietzsche can associate Buddhism 
with Dionysus, because then- was 
n legend that Dionysus conquered 
Indin. the home of Buddhism, liy dim 
of such procedures, Nietzsche wants 
his a relic types "to he allowed the 
imaginative freedom of poetry an it to 
be rewarded with the earnest attention 
accorded to scholarship". 

For some, this nray oc “conceptual 
art". For others, il might belter be 


A ni mills”, in Nietzsche: imagery und 
Thought ) he sacrificed conceptual 
precision without gaining the richness 
and finesse of poetry. 

Nietzsche on Tragedy is, then, a 
book full of useful information on the 
genesis, substance, and reception of 
The Birth of Tragedy, but with debat- 
able things ' to say on the nature and 
quality of Nietzsche's writing. There 
are controversial und subjective 
judgments on other matters too. for 
instance on Nieizschc's views concern- 
ing the redeeming function of 
tragedy: "The cogency of the argu- 
ment may be less than complete; its 
concluding insight takes us to the 
depths of the human predicament." It 
displays wide reading and rituch live- 
liness of mind, hut ft is iilso, particu- 
larly in the later chapters, discursive, 
essayist ic. and repetitive. The earlier 
(henries of tragedy discussed in ihc 
ninth chapter often have little or no 
bearing on Nietzsche's, and it is hard 
to see why, fur example, a five-page 
discussion of Hegel's interpretation nf 
Antigone was included. The last chap- 
ter is a rather diffuse connheniury on 
Nietzsche's work, section by section, 
with ram Inin stylistic nnd philosophi- 
cal obscivntions which often reiterate 
earlier points; there are idling aper- 
V»s here, hut one has to hunt for 
them, ’lite volume tails off at this 
point, nnd one feels the need for a 
concluding chapter io puli (lie various 
strands of argument together and to 
reinforce the main conch is ions. Il Is 
an impressive nnd exasperating book. 


H. B. Nlshct is professor of German 
til the University of St Andrews. 
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A viable class society 



Social purity 


Harvester Press, £20 00 \hL , u ,css "inuenlial ago, it is already out of date. As for by Paul McHugh 
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The reality of witches 


Witch-hunting, Magic and the New 
Philosophy: an Introduction to the 
debates of the scientific revolution, 
1450-1750 
by Brian Easlea 

Harvester Press and Humanities Press, 
£25.00 and £8.50 

ISBN 0 85527 908 7 and 0 391 01806 X 

Within the seventeenth century lie 
-(roughly) the origins of modern scien- 


ce, of the modern “scientific” wav of 
viewing the world, and of the modern 
socio-economic system. How are these 
related? The perennial debate has 
been enriched by Brian Easlea's sur- 
vey. He finds a new “bourgeois” class 
at the root of scientific change, as have 
others before. Bill he mnkes a new 
move in defining it by its self-eon fident 
appropriation of all lesser beings 
around it; Nature, colonials, the poor, 
women. 

Establishing tile plausibility of this 
thesis requires a wide-ranging study; 
Easlea conceit I rales on his own field - 
that of (he history of science - in which 
hc can build on the matured scho- 
larship in that field, which has definite- 
ly disproved the legendary accounts oF 
Great Scientists doing Experiments to 
rout the forces of Religious Dogma and 
Magical Superstition. We know that 
Galileo and his colleagues were 
pioneers, indeed prophets, whu had to 
go beyond what they could strictly 
prove in the course of their struggle for 
new ideas. We know too that some 
great scientists - such as Gilbert, 
Harvey, perhaps even Newton - inhab- 
ited a worm partly of a "pre- 
scientiflc** sort, where the “dissociation 
of sensibility" nad not yet occurred. So 
the connexion between the origins of 
our modern natural science and of our 
modern "scientific" world-view be- 
comes more open and challenging. 

With a boldness (hat any other 

f irofessional historian of science might 
ind rather risky. Brian Euslcu takes on 
the big questions and grapples with 
them. He wants to see wlietfier (as in 
the version accepted hitherto) the 
triumphs of the new experimental 
science were really the cause of men 
adopting the new. disenchanted phi- 
losophy of nature; or whether other 
sorts of influences were al work. His 
path of entry, witch-hunting is an 
unexpected and difficult one, for no 
seventeenth-centutv scientist of note 


ever pronounced upon the reality of 
witches. Yet it is striking that the 
acceptance of the “barrenness of nu- 
ture* (Easlea's description of the new 
world-picture) was very closely associ- 
ated with the rejection of witchcraft, 
among the educated elite, in (he later 
seventeenth century. Was it cuusc-and- 
cffcct, or the diverse conscqucncs of a 
common cause? 

Before elucidating that possible 
cause. Easlea must describe the scene 
which encompasses these two ele- 
ments. For this he must range from 
technical science, through speculative 
philosophy of nature, to religion mid 
magic, not overlooking rile struggle of 
the lower classes and the subjugation 
of women. 

Working through uil this may be 
compared cither to tracing threads in u 
iHpestry or to stirring lumps in a slew. 
Enslea has no time for exhaustive 
reviews of materials from primary 
sources, or for surveys of context or 
“background'’. Generally he reviews 
hooks, mid tells us what he finds 
interesting there. The assessment of 
quality will depend on the tender's own 
criteria for this sort of inquiry. For 
professional historians of science, its 
speculative character may result in its 
dismissal as hasty and unsound. But as 
an honest statement ot a new and 
challenging theme. Easlea's work de- 
serves attention. 

Hitherto historians of se veil tee nth - 
century science have tended to judge 
(hat century of genius hy hindsight, and 
to assume dial the scientists and their 
public knew that (heir endeavours 
heralded the start or a triumphant 
career. Easlea questions this transfer 
of present certainties to the past. Hc 
shows systematically how all of the new 
“atomistic / corpuscular / mechanical 
philosophy” was both plagued by in- 
soluble intcrniil contradictions and in- 
terpreted and indeed pursued with 
ideological and ultimately political 
issues in play- If we want a twentieth- 
century analogue to sevenlecmh- 
century science, economics is far more 
fruitful than physics. 


So simple a phenomenon as the 
weight ot bodies was a perennial 
embarrassment; any theory which re- 
lated it to rotation (of (hc Earth or of 
vortices) conceived it as being directed 
to the Earth's axis rather than to its 
centre; and Newton's “gravity", while 
technically brilliant, was widely seen as 


On the nature of inquiry 


Conceptions of Inquiry 

edited by Stuart Brown, John 

Fauvel and Ruth Finnegan 

Methuen/Open University Press, 

£10.00 and £4.50 

ISBN 0 416 30210 6 and 30200 9 

This book is a collection of read- 
ings on the nature of inquiry, from 
Plato to Foucault. Part one is con- 
cerned with mathematics and its 
relation to the world; part two 
with questions of scientific method 
and progress; part three with the 
appropriateness of natural science 
tqethads to explaining human 

action;' and part four wilh more 
general issues nbaut the existence 
of distinct forms of knowledge and 
the roles of objectivity and evalua- 
tion in inquiry. 

The book is “one part of an 
Open University integrated teaching 
system and the selection is there- 
fore related to other material 

available to (Open University] 

students". But since it is also 
addressed to “a general readership 11 
and presumably to other students 
who do not nave access to the 
related material, the book must be 
assessed on its ability to stand 
alone. 

It is a collection of good 
material. But is it a good collection 
of material? There are some prac- 
tical inadequacies, such as the 
rather thin editorial introductions, 
and more importantly the complete 
jack of any guide to further read- 
ing. And in spite of the claim that 
mathematics, natural science, his- 
tory and social science nre dealt 
with, there is little attention to his- 
tory— really only Hempel's paper 


on explanation and Passmore's on 
objectivity, both of which emphas- 
ize a natural science model for the 
historian. This imbalance means, of 
course, that as far as this book is 
concerned Marx might just as well 
never have lived, and so such 
non-British conceptions of inquiry 
as are found in the German cntical 
school or among French structural- 
ists can be naturally ignored. Only 
Mary Hesse's excellent paper shows 
any signs of acquaintance with such 
“foreign” notions, and even this is 
marred by rather casual assump- 
tions about Marx and Marxism. 

This typically British determina- 
tion -Jto ignore tystory , la also 

apparent Tn the selection of ' 

material. Underlying the concep- 

tions of inquiry that arc presented 
is the assumption that inquiry is 
ahistorical, timeless, and intii one 
can isolate internal methodological 
differences and examine them free 
from any sort of social context. 
Readers are therefore kept away 
from an important area of con- 


temporary theoretical debate about 
inquiry. Luke Hodgkin's two pages 
on the materialist conception of 


Group theory 


a throwback to "occult qualities”. No 
corpuscular explanation ot magnetic 
phenomena was ever half us plausible 
as Gilbert’s “world-soul”. And in the 
life sciences, the phenomenon of in- 
heritance caused confusion and dis- ■ 
tress among philosophers down the 
generations, through the eighteenth 
century. 

The real steady change through the 
seventeenth century was in its world- 
view. At the beginning, it was plausible 
that there were angels, astral forces, 
fairies and witches. By the end of the 
century, annum educated elites ill 
north-western Europe, it had become 
implausible. Only against this pro- 
found shift in common sense can we 
understand the changing arguments 
about natural philosophy, and their 
ideological implications. Critics of 
witchcraft once had to accept the 
reality of the prodigious events, and 
attempted to explain them hy nn 
enriched “natural” order. Later, 
however, they needed only to admit 
that some (not even all) supposed 
witches believed in (heir fictitious 
aetivilics. And by the end the whole 
affair of witchcraft was relegated to the 
realms ul tools and imposters, beneath 
the notice of the guardians of law and 
order. 

As this process of "disenchantment" 

? ;ot underway, some philosophers 
cared its consequences for religion, 
ideology and polities. Thus we have the 
embarrassing phenomenon of a prom- 
inent apologist for the Royal Society, 
Joseph Glanville, retailing stories of 
ghosts and witches in order to defend 
the existence of an immaterial soul 
against Hobbes and his followers. 

Oil the sudden emergence of a new 
nnii-fciiiininc sensibility, or of new 
styles nf class oppression. Easlea is less 
convincing. On the decline nf witch- 
hunting (already well chronicled by 
. others but not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained) lie can adduce a coincidence 
that may be significant. After the end 
of legal action against witches, came 
the start of laws against industrial 
sabotage. For Easlea, this neatly murks 
the arrival of modern times. 

J. R. Ravetz 


Finite Simple Groups II 
edited by Miclme! J. Collins 
Academic Press, £25.00 
ISBN 0 12 L8L480 7 

Ever since the proof of the Jordun- 
Hfildcr theorem on the composition 
series of finite groups, the determina- 
tion of the finite simple groups has 
been regarded as one ol the fun- 
damental problems of group theory. 
Even the list of knuwn simple groups 
did nut look reasonably complete until 
a paper hy Che valley ill 1955 gave a 
systematic construction for them. The 
same system yielded more groups over 
the next few years (the twisted types), 
but the real surprise here was the 
repealed discovery of sporadic simple 
groups. Like snow falls in England, 
each one came ns a surprise. 

'lhe problem is. then. In show that 
every (mile simple group is on the list 
we now have. Burnside and Frobenius 
had obtained some basic general 
theorems pointing in the right direc- 
tion . but the first important step in 
giving eh nrueterizati ons of some of the 
Knuwn groups was taken by Zuv 
senhiiiis in 1 l U8. The war hold tilings 
up. but bv the laic 1950s. Brauer and 
Ins school had got things going again. 
Then came Thompson, whose work ill 
the curly l%()s initiated the freii/y of 
activity that lias been going on ever 
since. The result lias been a torrent of 
literature from scores of mathemati- 
cians, creating almost a separate 
branch of finite group theory, wilh its 
own definitions, techniques and even 
jargon; “Mr X has been able to prove 
that this subgroup has certain p- 
embedding properties in groups of 
characteristic so-and-so- type.” If the 
old theory can be compared with the 
skyline of Dresden, the new one 
corresponds to that of Lower Man- 
hattan. 


mathematics hardly provides a bal- 
ance. 

But, it might be Brgued, there is 
a further Important exception; an 
extract from Foucault's Archaeology 
of Knowledge and an acknow- 
ledgement in the general introduc- 
tion that Foucault rejects the 
Anglo-Saxon anti-historical assump- 
tion. But the treatment of Foucault 
is significantly inadequate. Bv giv- 
ing him four pages (out of 325), in 
a totally unsympathetic context, any 
possible contribution hc could 
make is diminished. And by pro- 


In 1969. a conference on the subject 
was held in Oxford and the proceed- 
ings published as Finite Simple Groups. 
This book consisted of a number of 
papers, many of them complete with 
proofs, and was an up-to-date account 
•if the theory as it then stood. The 
present volume does the same for the 
year 1978. although almost ail the 
articles are expository. The introduc- 
tory chapter, by Michael Collins, is an 
excellent survey of the classification 
project and gives the tender his bear- 
ings in the subsequent sections. Seitz 
descrihex the progress made, following 
Aschbncher's component theorem, on 
groups having a standard subgroup of 
known type, and Solomon discusses 
the BfoJ-conjecturc. Next come 
groups of characteristic 2 type. This 
leads to groups of GF(2hlvp* and 
quasi- thin groups. Griess’s article on 
odd component problems takes off 
from that of Goren stein and Lyons. 
Two chapters on pushing-up conclude 
the part of the book on classification 
theory. Throughout, the importance of 
the /V-gruup paper of Thompson in the 
1960s and of the work of Asclibacher in 
the 1970s impresses the reader. The 
next pari ul the honk is on the 
representation theory of gn>u]>s of Lie 
type, and the final pari is on some 
geometrical aspects. It is a pity thut 
there is no index. 

Rumour has it that the problem is 
now solved, hut checking the details 
has been described as a daunting task. 

I low ever, as a collective inuihcniativul 
effort, this is an astounding intellectual 
achievement that will give students of 
group theory a great deal to think 
about for many years to come. 

Norman Blackburn 

An tm mi i Bitickbnrn is pivi/evviw of 
nuuhemaih s at the University of Man- 
chester. 


J. R. Ravetz is reader in lhe history and 
philosophy of science al the University 



viding him with ao editorial intro- 
duction that manages to distort and 
reduce his central concept of “dis- 
course”, the fact that perhaps he is 
not just putting forward a different 


K oint of view but is radically chai- 
ning the foundations of the rest 
of the book, is disguised from the 
reader. 

It is also significant that none of 
the editors felt able to select or 
introduce the Foucault extract; an 
adviser is acknowledged here. Bui 
the incongruity between producing 
a book with lhe title Conceptions 
of Inquiry and a lack of acquain- 


tance with any conceptions outside 
a , fairly limited tradition does not 
seem to have worried the editors. 
Is It that they think that the Brit- 
ish mind (as they would no doubt 
call it) cannot grasp what is 
unfamiliar? 

Perhaps they ought to re-rend 
their first extract, from Pinto's 
Meno. In reply to Meno's worry 
that inquiry is impossible because 
we could not recognize what we do 
not already know, Socrates replies: 
“One thing I am ready to fight for 
as long as I cun, in ward and act: 
that is, that wc shall he better, 
braver and more active people if 
we believe it right to look for whal we 
don't know than if we believe (here is 
no point in looking because what wc 
don't know we cun never discover". 
Not a bad motto for the Open, or uny 
other, university. 

Andrew Betsey 

Andrew Belsey is lecturer in philo- 
sophy at University College , Cardiff. I 


The only handy, 
affordable guide to 
the key reference 
sources for the whole 
field of human 
knowledge 

A. J. Wa] ford’s three-volume Guide to Reference Material has for 
many years been the reference librarian’s vade mecum. Now, with the 
publication of the concise edition, this comprehensive critical guide 
is available in a handy format, at a price to suit the individual. 
Watford's Concise Guide to Reference A/ arena/ retains all the features 
chat have made the full edition such a valued reference tool: 

* original and succinct critical annotations 

* key, authoritative review quotations 

* full bibliographic references 

* vast range of publications included 

+ clear system of headings, sub-headings and cross-references 

* overseas and foreign language texts included 

Wolford’s Concise Guide to Reference Material is tailor-made 

* for individual researchers, providing them with a perfect 
springboard for the initial stages of their work 

* for librarians in smaller libraries, where limited space and funds 
restrict the scope of reference collections 

* for students needing to discover and consult the authoritative 
sources for the subjects of their studies 

434 pages ISBN 085365 882 X 

£14.75 to 30 September 1981; £17.50 thereafter 

LA Library Association Publishing 

To: Publicity Department, Library Association Publishing, 7 Ridgtnouni Street, 

London WC1B7AE 

Please send me a fully descriptive leaflet for Wolford ’* Contue Guide u Reference 
Material . 

Name 

Address 
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Access to computers 


TRS-SO BASIC: a self-teaching 
guide 

by Bob Albrecht, Don Inxnan and 
Raman Zamora 
Wiley, £5.95. 

ISBN 0 471 05466 1 

Introduction to Computer Data 
Processing with BASIC 
by Margaret S. Wu 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch, £11.00 
ISBN 0 15 541 638 3 

BASIC was developed in the 
mid-1960s in response (o the utter 
awful ness of trying to use n large 
computing system for teaching 
non -specialist students. It was pan 
□f the Dartmouth Time Sharing 
System, an innovative system that 
embodied such heresies hs giving 
students free access to the compu- 
ter, and saving the time of the 
user even if it seemed that Ihc 
computer was being "wasted”. 
(Only those who were around at 
the time cun iipprecinic quite how 
heretical such concepts seemed to 
those steeped in the "iroilitionul" 
ways of hatch processing. Indeed, 
there arc still some university com- 
puter centres where such ideas arc 
regarded as- dangerously radical.) 

rhe educational value of the 
approach soon became apparent, 


und BASIC rapidly established 
itself as the preferred language for 
introductory computing teaching. 
The language was simple to learn 
and teach: in addition it was sim- 
ple to implement, und did not 
ucninnd large computing resources. 
It was thus a natural language to 
adopt lor Ihc new generation of 
“personal" microcomputers, 

Being the brain-child of two 
American professors, published in 
the open literature, there was no 
me-'hanism for controlling the pro- 
life aiion of the language, and 
uniortunaiely every microcomputer 
m?nufacturer who adopted BASIC 
implemented a slightly different 
version. Thus ‘TRS-HT BASIC is 


exactly that: a guide to BASIC on 
the Tandy TRS-80 microcomputer. 
U you use a different computer, 
then the book may not be quite so 
useful to you. (Don’t be confused 
by the references to “Radio 
Shack” in the book, that is just 
the trade name used by Tandy in 
the United States.) 

7 he hook is a “self-teaching 
guide" nnd starts off at a very 
elementr.ry level, with n drawing of 
Ihc TRS-80. with names attached 
to each of its components. This is 
immediately followed by a self-test 
question: “What are the four parts 
of the TRS-80 computer?" (This is 
presumably there to test the ability 
of (lie student (o read the captions 
on the figure.) The exposition pro- 
ceeds at a very gentle pace but is 
admirably clear, every step being 
illustrated by pictures nnd diagrams 
of the screen, nnnotated to show 
what the computer typed and what 
the user typed. 

There are frequent “self-test" 
questions, to lest comprehension: it 
is a pity that the answers usually 
appear immediately below the 
questions, milking il all to cusy to 
cheat. The clnrily of exposition is 
maintained as the features of 
BASIC are explained: examples 

used to illustrate features of the 
language are well chosen and will 
engage the Interest of the reader. 
A comprehensive set of appendices 
cover a variety of details of the 
TRS-80. Although the authors’ col- 
loquial style may jnr nt times, this 
is an excellent companion to the 
TRS-80, well worth purchasing by 
a school or college that has one of 
these machines. 

introduction to Computer Data 
Processing with BASIC is a com- 
pletely different kind of book, a 
typical US college text (University 
of Iowa) that takes us right back 
into the mainframe world of 
punched cards and batch proces- 
sing. The title is misleading: it 
gives the impression that BASIC 


will be used as the teaching vehi- 
cle, and the reader may well be 
surprised to discover that BASIC 
does not appear until chapter 13, 
more than finlf way through the 
book. Even then, it doesn't seem 
to figure again in the remaining 
seven chapters of the book. The 
explanation can probably be found 
in the fact that this book is based 
on the author's earlier Introduction 
to Computer Data Processing, and 
has had newer material grafted on. 


Transport across membranes 


Basic Principles or Membrane 
Transport 

by Stanley G. Schultz 
Cambridge University Press, £12.00 
aud £4.25 

ISBN 0 521 22992 8 and 29762 1 

The author’s intention for this book, 
the second in a new series published 
in association with the Internationa] 
Union of Pure and Applied 
Biophysics, is to provide a primer for 
the “initiate”. Within the province 
that Schultz has construed to cover 
“principles", he has achieved his 
aim. 

This is a book to which one will 
turn for details of the derivations and 
implications of the classic equations 
■ describing flux of low molecular 
weight solutes or water across mem- 
branes. For example, we are led in 
chapters two and three from very 
simple departure points by way of 
the Ncrnst-Planck and Goldman- 
Hodgkin-Katz equations to an 
extended treatment of diffusion 
potentials. The topics of these chap- . 
(era and the one that follows on 
water transport could never be easy 
-.rending, but the author has suc- 
ceeded in linking his equations with 
a text which, save for the occasional 
cxairamh to describe equilibrium 
.thermodynamics rather flondty as an 
; "unassailable citadel", is shard and 
' ni «[y complements the equations. 

There was one point, however, 

1 -■ “ t could usefully hive found a 
• place in chapters two to four. Amid 
the usual emphasis on the require- 
ment for elcclroneutrallty, a doubt 
□lien arises in the 'student's mind as 
to how the movement of ions can 
nevertheless set up a. potential.. Tlie 
answer lies in the relatively low elec- 
trlcai capacitance of membranes, 
Wmch means that the movement of a 
- Sma ^ number of Ions can estab- 
lish a sizeable potential. Thus, 
although macroscopic elcclro- 
. neutrality is mainia ned. a diffusion 
potential does require a very slight 
difference In the charge, of the two. 


Mpmhrnne P hases on cither side of the mem- 
Membrane fc rane banier It , s an j nstrucrtve 

exercise for the student to work 
through; and it can be found, for 
sac, £12.00 example, dearly set out in D. J. 

Aidley’s book The Physiology of 
19762 1 Excitable Cells (Cambridge University 
Press, 1978). 

this book, ,n , cha Pter five, on active trans- 
s published * was disappointed that, despite 
ileraalional J* emphasis . on thermodynamics 
Applied *h r °uglioui the book, there was only 
, primer for a . P a . M,n 8 . mention of Mitchell's 
ie province cnem, °smotie theory, which in a 
d to cover sense 8 rew from a theory of active 


transport to a generalized proposal 
for many membrane -mediated 
energy-coupling reactions. The 
opportunity to explain how active 
transport can be linked to one (pH 
g ra 2 ,en l | ot membrane potential) or 
Darn the components of a proton 
electrochemical gradient coula have 
been taken, possibly at the expense 
ot tne development of equilibrium 
thermodynamics presented in chapter 
one. - r 

V The other topic introduced in 
chapter one is linear non-equilibrium 
(irreversible) thermodynamics, and 
l his introduction provides the found- 
ation for the application of this disci- 
pline to active transport in chapter 
hve. Although it is a useful introduc- 
tory account of this method of 
thermodynamics, the. "initiate” 
would often find the terminology, 
somewhat abstract. Thus, some 
attempt ; to explain at least the 
approximate physical meaning of the 
degree or coupling and phenomeno- 
logical coefficient would have been 
welcome. 

As the author rightly points out In 
chapter five, linear non-equilibrium 
lliemtodynamlcs is applicable strictly 
only when procesaes-are much closer 
lb equilibrium than is generally 
found for biochemical reactions: A 
further difficulty In mediated trans- 
port can be that the affinity of the 
system for the solute cpri cause 
deviation from lineality. Tlicre have 
been attempts recently by several 
workers to assess The extent; of |his- 


S. J. Ferguson 

S. J. Ferguson is lecturer In 
biochemistry at the University of 
'Birmingham: ■ ■ . 


Modern physics 


The early chapters give a very 
traditional treatment of data pro- 
cessing (who wants to know about 
enrd-sorters and plugboards nowa- 
davs7), firmly routed in mainframe 
philosophy. Minis mid micros get a 
chapter, 'and many other modern 
developments are mentioned, but 
although all the right things are 
said, one still gets the impression 
that the author's heart is in the 
traditional mainframe; somehow she 
conveys the impression throughout 
that that’s what real computing is 
about. 

In addition to the thorough 
coverage of hardware, and the less 
thorough but adequate coverage of 
software, the book includes less 

usual topics including monagement 
factors, social implications and his- 
tory (mostly from an American 
standpoint). These latter areas are 
illustrated by extracts from the 

press (both popular and technical) 
which form a novel and welcome 
addition to the book. 

The production is superb: well 
designed and printed ana profusely 
Illustrated with photographs, 
diagrams and cartoons. Although 

the contents have been carefully 
tailored to the syllabus of the typi- 
cal American college, the British 
teacher should examine the book 

carefully. 

D. W. Barron 

D. W. Barron is professor In the 
Faculty of Mathematical Studies at 
the University of Southampton. 


{ troblem for the closely related prob- 
em of enzyme catalysis, and thus it 
is a pity that room was not found for 
a more extended coverage of this 
point. 

The two limiting models of 
mediated transport involve carriers i 
and channels or pores, and it is the 
kinetic behaviour of these models 
that is covered in chapter six. Here 
the topics chosen for treatment are 
dealt with clearly, but as throughout 
the book, and as the author's affilia- 
tion (department of physiology, Uni- 
versity of Texas) would suggest, the 
approach has a distinct physiological 
slant. Thus, a biochemist might have 
expected to find some discussion of 
the relative effects of temperature 
and membrane fluidity on carriers 
and channels, and perhaps a little 
leavening of the theory with some 
examples, foremost among which 
might have been the evidence for a 
re-orientating carrier mechanism for 
the mitochondrial adenine nucleotide 
translocator. These comments really 
reflect the biochemical view that the 
principles of membrane transport 
that we await are at molecular level, 
although even where we have a good 
structural information as in the case 
of bacteriorhodopsin, we cannot j 
describe how protons are transported i 
through the protein and thus across ; 
the membrane. 

The final chapter is devoted to 
i explaining some principles 6F 
electrophysiology. The didactic 
approach of the book is maintained, 
with the distinctions between per- 
meability. and conductonce, the 
current-voltage plot and the short- 
circuit technique among the topics 
covered. . 

The book , is clearly going to find 
its major markets among physiolo- 

g ists and a smaller number of 
iophysicisfs. For biochemists, how- 
ever, the coverage will make it less, 
attractive. 


A Modern Course in Statistical Physics 
les 

by L.E. Reichl 
I Edward Arnold, £20.00 
i ISBN 0 7131 2789 9 

Tb say that statistics is relevant to phys- 
ics because all measured quantities tire 
subject to uncertainty is true, but-thc 
statement conveys only the merest hint 
of the natureofstHtistic.il physics. Phys- 
ics, bv its very essence, is concerned 
with fundamentals in the sense that it 
ultimately seeks to base its explana- 
tions oil concepts and principles formu- 
lated in relation to tne properties ot 
energy and matter at the level of their 
fundamental structural units. Yet, the 
everyday physical properties we 
observe are the results of the combined 
actions of enormous numbers of such 
elementary structural units. Statistical 
physics is concerned with bridging the 
gap between macroscopic behaviour 
and microscopic principles. 

This description correctly pbrtrays 
statistical physics ns relevant to all 
branches or physics. It shares this univ- 
ersality with classical thermodynamics, 
but the disciplines differ in that statisti- 
cal mechanics builds on microscopic 
models, whereas classical thermody- 
namics is concerned only with develop- 
ing relationships between macroscopic 
quanti ties/ Therein lies its strength. 

With such universal applicability, 
there are many ways of exposing statis- 
tical physics, and this presents special 
difficulties to a lecturer or author. 
Should lie attempt an exhaustive expos- 
ition, trying to include some account of 
all significant branches and applica- 
tions, or should he be selective, 
developing the subject in relation to 
particular areas only? The choice is 
inextricably linked with the decision 
about the intended consumer: is the 
account for those who will specialize ns 
professionals in the discipline or is it 
intended to provide an everyday work- 
ing ability for those whose interest lies 
primarily elsewhere7 If it is the former, 
then the full theoretical apparatus of 
the subject must be set out; if it is the 
latter, then simpler techniques are 
often adequate. 

Reichl sets out to write an exhaustive 
account of modern statistical physics. 
The text falls into four main sections: 


classical thermodynamics, which is 
I required for handling the statistical 
results; probability theory and the 


foundations of statistical mechanics; 

! equilibrium statistical mechanics; and 


nun-equilibrium thermal physics and 
hydrodynamics. By following the 
subject-matter through to include 
recent developments in such areas as 
cigodic theory, non-linear chemical 
physics, stochastic theory quantum 
fluids, critical phenomena' nnd trans- 
port theory, the text becomes very 
advanced, and the book becomes long 
(some 700 rages). The exposition also 
becomes highly compressed. For 
example, non-interacting Fermi fluids 
are allowed a mere Jour-and-a-half 
pages where standard formulae for 
such quantities as the heat capacity are 
deduced, but there is no discussion of 
how these results relate to real sub- 
stances. Whm is the Fermi energy in a 
typical metal nnd how docs it compare 
with typical thermal energies? The 
properties of real materials depend crit- 
ically on the answers to such questions. 
Indeed, throughout the text there is 
scarcely any reference to the mag- 
nitudes of real physical quantities nor 
any discussion of how well the theory 
agrees with experiment. One feels liif 
the subject is set nut in appreciation^ 
its internal structure rather than to 
show its usefulness in relation to At 
real physical world. Why is there no 
mention of applications to semiconduc- 
tors, for example? For a book which 
purports to be interested in modem 
developments, one would at lead 
expect some reference to recent 
applications - astrophysics, for n : 
ample. 

Reichl states that he avoids unnece- 
ssary mathematics, and at the begin- 
nings of chapters and sections there arc 
excellent overviews of what is to be 
done in the following text. However, 
when it comes to the theory itself, the 
development is unremittingly formalis- 
tic. His minimum of formalism is no 
less than (he full theoretical apparatus 
which n researcher in the flew might 
need. The book can therefore only be 
described ax an advanced research- 
level text. For those working in the 
field it is doubtless an excellent refer- 
ence book but it is not suitable for 
undergraduate, use. 

In a foreword, Ilya Prigogine likens 
Lhe scope of Reichl's book to that of the 
classic text of Fowler. Personally I 
would not expect Reichl's book io 
achieve that status, but time could 
prove me wrong. 

C.J. Adkins 

C.J. Adkins is senior lecturer in physic* 
at the Cavendish Laboratory. University 
of Cambridge. 


Applying matrices 


Matrix . Methods for Engineers and 
Scientists 

by Stephen Barnett 
McGraw-Hill, £3.95 
ISBN 0 07 084084 9 

Engineers and scientists are often 
deterred from sampling the delights 
of matrix theory. This generally 
arises from the tendency to teach 
it as an abstract discipline, without 
reference to motivations or applica- 
tions. Barnett’s book is a successful 
attempt to remedy this situation by 
mixing in applications with the 
theory, add by introducing concepts 
gradually by way of simple ex- 
amples. The result is a highly 
readable book on matrices, suitable 
for undergraduates in engineering 
and science Postgraduates will also 
find the exposition helpful, espe- 
: dally If they have bad memories of 
their early instruction in the sub- 
ject. The style is pleasantly relaxed, 
yet not mathematically loose. 

The material is mainly standard, 
covering basic . matrix properties, 
rank and the solution of linear 
equations, eigenvalues and eigen- 
vectors, quadratic forms, and func- 
tions of matrices. However, addi- 
tional. topics are included, such as 
the companion matrix and the 
Kroriecker product, which are often 
left out of elementary books. An 
eye is kept on computational 
aspects, of matrices, and (a sign of 
the times) exercises are set which 
require the use of a pocket , cal- 
culator. Prorifs of theorems on 
determinants are bmitled, a reason- 


able decision as most readers wU 
already have some familiarity with 
determinants. 

There is an insidious bend m 
modem mathematical books to put 
much of the development, Including 
whole theorems, in the exercise*. 

In extreme cases the students then 
finds he has to write half the boos 
before he can read it. Portunatelyi 
this tendency occurs only : to * 
slight extent in the present boos- 
But rather too many of the defat’ 
tions appear in the exercises, whetf 
they can easily be overlooked bJ 
any reader in a hurry. . J, 

One way to reduce the abstract- 
ness. of mathematics is to 
some account of the Alston** 1 
development of the subject. This 
approach is not used in the present 
book; perhaps because the history 
of matrices still seems obscure. 
history became confused as a result 
of the slapdash early development 
of the theory • at the hands o 
nineteenth-century algebraists, su cn 
os Sylvester. 

Apart from the minor criticism 
noted above, the book is a 
of lucid exposition. . c0 . nta i!l. 
copious and nicely judged «■ 
amples, and will enable engineers 
and scientists to absorb tne j ■ 

of matrices nearly as painlessiy • 

A T. Fuller is reader ■ 
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A judge of character 


Justice, Lord Defining and the Consti- 
tution 

by Peter Robson and Paul Watchman 
Gower, £10.50 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 566 00399 6 and 00454 2 

One of the editors of this collection of 
essays- on Lord Denning suggests that 
“There exists a taboo against public 
reference to the judiciary in any terms 
other than those of iukiuo lifted ad- 
miration". If there is such it taboo U 
lias not been very effective and many 
people (including the present lender 
of tne Labour Pari)) do not seem io 
have heard about it. So perhnps the 
eight contributors to this symposium 
run no great risk in not allowing it to 
inhibit their assessment of Lord Den- 
ning's judicial performance. The 
authors speak of their work us u ven- 
ture "into alternative legiil discourse", 
though without explaining in what 
way it differs from noii-nlteniiiiive 
discourse. 

In fact u number of the essuys 
examine in u clear and not itniiceiihiy 
alternative style Lord Denning's 
approach to the judicial role, particu- 
larly in relation to the application of 
the rules of natural justice, the exer- 
cise of discretionary powers by mini- 
sters and the rules' of precedent und 
statutory interpretation. As to nutural 
justice, little consistency is seen. On 
the face of it, more success seems to 
have attended the ciuims of taxi- 
drivers nnd town-planning appellants 
than (hose of immigrants and students 
and it is u reasonable question 
whether the difference can be 
explained entirely by reference to the 
different needs of municipal admini- 
stration, planning control, immigra- 
tion policy nnd higher education. Cer- 
tainly fairness in administrative law 
has become a thing of many colours 
and shapes, some of them unpredict- 
able, though others besides Lord 
Denning share the responsibility for 
that. 

As to ministerial powers, it can be 
made to appear that Lord Denning is 
on occasion hard and on occasion 
soft. In Schmidt v Home Secretary 


and in Ex parte Hosenball ministerial 
discretion is seen to be upheld and 
not minutely examined. In Pad field r 
The Minister of Agriculture, in the 
Laker Airways case, and in tiic Ross- 
minster tax case ministerial dis- 
cretion is closely scrutinized and 
contested. The implication is that judi- 
cial restraint evaporates when Lord 
Denning perceives the minister’s 

e ns oppressive or unreasonable. 

if it were so, would not he 
entirely surprising. Congreve v Home 
Office is an example and is criticized 
here as an illustration of Lord Den- 
ning’s failure to explain the legal basis 
on which he is acting when overturn- 
ing an honestly exercised ministerial 
discretion. Whatever the merits of the 
decision that criticism seems less than 
fair since in Congreve Lord Denning 
argued at some length that the mini- 
sterial power (to revoke television 
licences) was being used for n pur- 

E osc other than that for which it hnd 
cen conferred and in effect to lew 
tax without parliamentary approval. 
Hie asserted grounds of the decision 
were certainly explained and it 
perhaps might be added that the view 
taken of the minister's use of his 
powers was one shared by Lite 
Parliamentary Commissioner for 
Administration, not to say a large 
number of licence holders. 

In the mutter of statutory interpre- 
tation, the coherence of Lord Den- 
ning's attitude over the years is cer- 
tainly open to criticism and has re- 
ceived it from both judicial and 
academic quarters. One of the weak- 
nesses is the contrast drawn (most 
recently in cases such as Noth man v 
Barnet LBC) between the "literal" 
and file "purposive" approach to sta- 
tutes and its relation to the judicial 
strategy of avoiding absurdity or in- 
justice. If justice is to be done in par- 
ticular cases the true purpose and 
intention of Parliament may need to 
be ignored rather than promoted. 
Indeed it unashamedly has been 
ignored when Lord Denning, together 
with some members of the House of 
Lords who promote the “purposive" 
approach, have in effect nullified oust- 


ing clauses in statutes that had a 
reasonably clear parliamentary inten- 
tion behind them. 

There can perhaps be seen among 
the critics of Lord Denning in this col- 
lection two different theses, a milder 
and a stronger. The milder view is that 
Lord Denning's view of ihc judicial 
role has been insufficiently buttressed 
by arguments of principle mid that, 
containing implicit inconsistencies, it 
leuds to unpredictable results. The 
less mild view is that in addition Io 
this Lord Denning is the upholder of 
the morality of the ruling class and 
that his judicial behaviour represents 
the application of a political phil- 
osophy “dose to that of the right 
wing of the Tory Party". Those who 
favour the second thesis hove an 
interesting way with hard cases. Those 
occasions on which the Master of the 
Rolls has upheld the rights of those 
not usually favoured by the political 
right wing of the spectrum of public 
opinion — such, for example us 
demonstrators, alleged pornogruphers. 
illegitimate children or deserted 
wives — are not treated as refuting ihc 
thesis. Rather they simply underline 
and throw il into still greater relief. 
Thus the cases that fit the theory 
illustrate it. while the cases that do 
not fit it "underline" it. 

In respect of sexual mores, perhaps 
it may be conceded that Lord Den- 
ning can usually be relied upon let 
underpin the moral fabric of what iri 
alternative legal discourse arc culled 
the “Jomiinmi forces within the social 
formation". One of the contributors 
notes that "When considering artifi- 
cial insemination of women in the 
House of Lords. Lord Denning felt 
compelled to say that ... *if this prac- 
tice becomes widespread it would 
strike al the roots of our civilization’ " . 
Apart from that, it would, one feels 
make even the protagonists of alter- 
native legal discourse discourage their 
wives from visiting the House of 
Lords unaccompanied. 

Geoffrey Marshall 

Geoffrey Marshall is a fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Oxford University Press 

Constitutional Theory 

Geoffrey Marshall 

'The author has maintained the very high standards which we have 
come to expect from the Clarendon Law Series. 1 Cambridge Law 
Journal. This paperback reprint replaces the boards edition ot this 
book, In which the basic ideas underlying the Anglo-American system 
of constitutional government are introduced and examined . 

Paper covers C4.95 

The European Convention 
on Human Rights 

Francis Jacobs 

'One of the most comprehensive and informative writings published to 
date on this important area of international law.' Millenium. This book, 
now available in paperback, sets out the substantive law of human 
rights under the European Convention ol Human Rights, and analyses 
the novel system of supervision operated by the European 
Commission, the Court of Human Rights, and the Committee 
of Minis tars ol the Council of Europe. Paper covers C6.95 

The Concept of a Legal System 

An Introduction to the Theory of Legal System 
Joseph Raz 

'It is a work of major interest and importance which opens up a wholo 
range of new and fascinating topics In analytical legal philosophy.' 
Philosophical Quarterly. For this second edition of this important essay 
on Jurisprudence, Dr Raz has written a postscript in which some of the 
central themes of the book a re restated and examined. 

Second edition £8.95 paper covers £3.95 

The Contract of Employment 

MarkFreedland 

'The analysis Is coherent and satisfying, the fundamental principles 
underlying the law are brought out, appropriate solutions to old 
problems and new doubts are persuasively suggested, and. above all, 
at the end of the book one feels simply that one has an intellectual 
understanding of something that was previously at best only dimly 
perceived.' British Journal ot Industrial Relations. Paper covers £7.50 


Time off for bad behaviour? 


Sentencing 

edited by Hyman Gross and Andrew 
von Hindi 

Oxford University Press, £12.75 and 
£6.50 

ISBN 0 19 S02763 9 and 502764 7 

It would be comforting to think that 
Ibis book will have a wide appeal, 
that it will be read by not only tnose 
Involved in the sentencing process, 
but by all of us who recognize that 
serious crime poses a grave threat to 
the quality of our lives. It is a compi- 
lation of writings from more than a 
generation of scholarly studies, mainly 
but not exdusively American. The 
aim as stated in the preface is to 
provide an intellectual environment 
for further discussion that will allow 
all points of view . their best expres- 
sion. One of the work's major con- 
tributions is the note on sources at 
the end of each selected writing, with 
additional suggestions for further 
rending on each topic. 

The question is, what to do with 
those who break the law? Rehabili- 
tate, incupnciinte or deter? Incarcera- 
tion itself was at one time regarded ns 
rehabilitative, and lengthy prison sen- 
tences were approved by reformers so 
that prisons had time to work their 
cure. Now it seems generally recog- 
nized that incarceration docs mare 
harm than good, that long-term con- 
finement even under ideal conditions 
destroys an inmate's ability to func- 
tion in society. Emptying the prisons 
seems now to be tne goal of reform. 
Views rrfnge considerably from those 
who lake a sceptical view of rehabili- 
tation but cannot decide the length of 
sentences, to those who think that all 
we have jo do is take out of circula- 
tion the dangerous and intractable 
people among us. Recently, interest in 
the idea of just desert has revived and 
become an important focus of debate. 


Is il, however, simply a balancing of 
all the considerations: rehabilitation, 
predictive restraint, deterrence and 
desen; or arc we bound inevitably to 
have only the personal views of the 
sentencing judge, whose views may or 
may not oe widely shared in the 
community? Perhaps the ultimate 
justification for any punishment is not 
its deterrent or rehabilitative value, 
but the emphatic denunciation by the 
community of crime? 

Who should decide the length and 
shape of a sentenoe? Should all sen- 
tences be indeterminate and release 
be left to the executive? Should we 
control the judicial discretion in this 
area by precise legislative statements 
of the appropriate sentence for each 
crime? Should the legislature be the 
body to set the standards? Does the 
democratic theory compel us to 
choose the legislature as a standard- 
setter or may the legislature delegate 
its rule-making powers to another 
agency, a specialized non-elective 
body not under die same political 
pressure? Legislatures may well be 
ill-suited to drafting sentencing stan- 
dards; debates about punishment tend 
to be influenced by the fact that many 
voters fear crime and criminals nnd 
tlicre are always strong incentives to 
innate penalties to demonstrate tough 
attitudes on crime to the electorate. 
The writings contain considerable dis- 
cussion on the setting up of a com- 
mission on sentencing, whose princi- 
pal tusk would be the writing and 
monitoring of sentencing standards; 
resulting in fixed terms with lime off 
for good behaviour and a restricted 
discretion in the trial judge to vary 
sentences for aggravating and mitigat- 
ing circumstances. What then should 
be the role of the Parole Board or 
should parole release be eliminated 
entirely? If Lhe actual time served is 
set. there may be no need to continue 
the present lengthy fictitious sen- 


tences with shorter actual times 
served because of parole release. 

The studies seem to indicate a dear 
consensus on the inherent defects of 
incarceration. Il is not enough to say 
that humane containment is all we 
need achieve; we should be limiting 
the period of containment. In the last 
two hundred years of reform, there 
has actually been very little change. Is 
it not time, therefore, to accept our 
failures, to accept that we ao not 
know how to rehabilitate offenders 
and forget the grandiose ideals of 
eliminating crime? Perhaps all we 
should be trying to do, having 
accepted failure, is to seek a system in 
which there is a dramatic shortening 
of sentences and less state interven- 
tion in cases such as prostitution, 
gambling, drug use, and so on. Would 
underwriting crime insurance for all 
victims with slate funds be any 
answer? 

1 1 is dear that judges indulge quite 
freely in excessive punishment, result- 
ing in considerable inconsistencies, In 
no other area of law are legal stan- 
dards less developed and yet the 
consequences more momentous. 
Furthermore, this abuse of power 
allowed to a sentencing judge is often 
concealed in many respects by the 
administrative facilities of a modem 
criminal justice system. The reports 
and recommendations provided to the 
court nrc used to create an appear- 
ance of regularity and equality in sen- 
tencing. 

If we are resolved to do something 
about the crime problem, the 
immediate thine we must do is cull a 
halt to the building bf new prisons 
and (raining schools, at least for a 
lime, while we plan and develop 
alternatives. 

Jill Spruce 

Ji// Spruce is lecturer in low nt rite 
University of Bristol. 


Doing Feminist 
Research 


'Bahave like a gentleman, keep off the women, take quinine daily 
and play it by ear.' EvariH -Pritchard's advice on doing sociological 
research can no longer be followed. Doing Feminist Research ie 
a timely account of work undertaken by sociologists who 
have been influenced by feminism or the feminist critique of 
sociology. 

Bill Jordan's new study challenges the theories behind 
monetarism and social servicescuts. *Whet a treat to read a book 
on Britain's economic troubles which at least propounds a new 
thaalsl* - Barbara Wootton writing in the Guardian. 

'Could have been sub-titled "True Grit".* Claire Toma tin in 
the Sunday/ Timas reviewing images oi Ourselves, she continued 
'any one of these 24 short autobiographies of girts and women 
afflicted with paralysis, blindness, epilepsy or palsy might draw 
horror, pity, amazement and admiration.' 

Doing Feminist Research 
Edited by HELEN ROBERTS 

Contributors: Lynne Chisholm, Christine Delphy, 
Catrione Llewellyn, David Morgan, Ann Oakley, Joyce Pettigrew, 
Helen Roberts, Dale Spender and Diana Woodward 
Paperback 0772 fi C4.95 

Automatic Poverty 
BILL JORDAN 

0824 4 £9.75 Paperback 08252 £4.95 

Images of Ourselves 

Women with disabilities talking 

Edited by JO CAMPLING 

Paperback 0822 B £3.95 


ISBN Prefix: 0 7100 

Routledge St Kegan Paul, 39 Store Street, London WC1 




Volume III 

The Political Background of the 
Federal Convention 

IMtfice cmb f$e<£otteiftfnfic>tt 

in the 

History of the United States 

William Winslow Crosskey & 
William Jeffrey, jr 

This work is a comprehensive reassessment of the 
meaning of the Constitution, based on examination of 
18th century usages of key political and legal concepts 
and terms. Crosskey’s basic thesis was that the 
Founding Fathers truly intended a government with 
plenary, nationwide powers, and not, as in the received 
views, a limited federalism. 

Volume HI, published March 1981 ,£16.20 
3-volume boxed set, £60. 00 

The University of Chicago Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SWi W9SD 
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Professor oI Cowman Uw end Hudof Dopanmeru of Law, University of Leeds 
TopkCB covered include: 

1 Legal education - part tune oi full time, university or polytechnic? Are there 
alternative routes? What does it cost? 

'• The vocational sage - ta it worth going on? 

1 Bar raters what do they do? Courses and examination, careers and 
opportunities - what are my chances of promotion to the Bench? 
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Diminished responsibility? 


Psychology and Law: can justice 
survive the social sciences? 
by Daniel N. Robinson 
Oxford University Press, £8.50 
ISBN 0 19 502725 6 

Daniel Robinson's mission is to lay 
siege to the contributions of the 
psychologist, - psychiatrist and 
sociologist in the legal process. In a 
relentless argument, he concludes 
that the social sciences have failed 
to yield a set of scientific laws or 
even any assortment of reliable 
measures, and that the courtroom is 
assniicd by a pletliorn of mere opin- 
ions masquerading as facts. The 
“expert", he states, should now be 
relegated to the status of character 
witness and not treated as a pur- 
veyor of truisms concerning human 
motivation nnd behaviour. Robinson 
is even more concerned that this 
“flotsam of narrow specialities”, 
when used in the judicial process, is 
gradually whittling down the con- 
cept of justice itself. The 
encroachment of the social scientist 
into the domain of ethics signals, he 
believes, the beginning of 
Armageddon, with the odds stacked 
on the side of evil. His final scene 
depicts the concept of justice being 
usuiped by, or tne law abdicating 
justice to, the psychosocial perspec- 
tive. 

The consequence of this process, 
he argues, is incoherence or con- 
tradiction in a range of legal issues. 
Insanity as a defence, decisions 
about the mental capacity of tes- 
tators, committing people to 
asylums and problems concerning 
abortion and euthanasia, all manif- 
est the unholy iniluence of the 
social scientist and the concomitant 
erosion of justice. 

Apparently, it is in the case of 
insanity _ that the debasement is 
most discernible. Because of the 
lack of expertise in the “experts”, 
the courts, with circularity, argue 
not that the accused's act is the 
tesult of "disease of the mind” but 


that the presence of disease is 
shown by the act itself. To coun- 
teract siicli an argument Robinson 
suggests that the defence ought to 
be confined to the “wild nciisf 
test, where (lie accused is mentally 
indistinguishable from an infant or 
a wild beast. “To expand these 
grounds may be defensible, but the 
expansion must be at the cost of 
what for centuries has been taken 
to be the very foundation of jus- 
tice." Many would baulk nl the 
startling frankness of this ungener- 
ous argument. Surely the issue is 
not that something has counted as 
the foundation of justice for cen- 
turies but what ought to Count. 
Again, while it is true that Ameri- 
can courts hHve interpreted the 
defence widely so ns to include 
cases in which the accused thought 
his action morally right although he 
knew it to be legally wrong, in this 


country it all depends on knowledge 
of legal wrongtulness: "the mere 
fact tnat a man thinks he is John 


the Baptist does not entitle him to 
shoot nis mother" is the brutal 
opinion of Lord Hcwarl. 

Abortion is another storm area 
where Robinson claims that the 
unwarranted intrusion of the social 
scientist is crippling the notion of 
justice. But his discussion does not 
take account of the sort of 
arguments that start with the prem- 
ise that a toetus is a person. As 
Judith Thomson argues, from this 
premise it does not follow that it is 
always wrong for the mother to 
termuiate its life. Surely, it is better 
to consider relevant circumstances 
and consequences when attempting 
just action, rather than simply to 
adhere blindly to what one consid- 
ers to be a just precept. 

The ultimate question is, what is 
Robinson’s conception of justice 
which is being overrun by the social 
scientist? To him, whut transforms a 
mere desire into a “genuine moral 
conviction” is the belief that the 
state of affairs in question would he 
good for all persons at all times. 


However, any crank can veto* 
i/.e any deluded proposition. L 
counter this. Robinson presuiiJ 
we .start tilf with a knowkJTJ 
right ami wrong. He admits ^ 
“cheery candour" that we cum 
identity the source ui llusawfa 
knowledge of goodness, but wth 
il we already know goodness, 
is the point of the process of m* 
veisalL'iiiitm? If, after muchim®. 
ing. 1 determine on what I oriiig 
do when eon fronted with a dkiJ 
problem, there is nothing in & 
meaning of "ought’’ which cc^ 
me to accepting us u corolUrj tin 
anyone else in n similar cut osfa 
to do the same. In moroea of 
severe introspection, it wadi & 
logically absurd to say I must fa 
a reason why 1 have so daft) 
which would apply to evetyonefa 
when similarly confronted. 

However, after univtislinj 
wishes into "oughts”, he finds p# 
lems of justice arise. “The pter 
pies of justice make the dentyr 
morality of a society’s mosttifr 1 
members obligatory by anchanj 
it the common moral reasoniof ' 
the citizenry So justice is tbep 
ccss of organizing conduct mu 
the most rational people. It fob 
thui justice will have a vstft 
content. But whose "genuine nd 
convictions" are the most ratioif 
Robinson suggests those who hr 
thought most about the issue ui 
“come closer to perfecting ud 
reasoning". The argument seems b 
evolve this wuy: why is a ceitib 
action unjust? Because the ntf 
rational people say so. But whom 
the most rational people? Hxv 
who say this action is unjust. 

l o sustain Robinson's main tbos 
that justice is being atomhtd ^ 
the acquisitive social scientist, on 
could hope for a more penorau 
account of morality and priwplh 
of justice. 

Howard Davta 

. - . - - — 

Howard Davies Is lecturer In Iwt 
the Uni\nslty of Leeds. 


Documenting a new legal discipline 


Basic Community Laws 
edited by Bernard Rudden and Der- 
rick Wyatt 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £12.50 and £4.95 

ISBN 0 19 876119 8 and 876120 1 

European Community Law and 
National Law: the Irreversible trans- 
fer? . 

by John Usher 

Allen & Unwin, £6.95 and £2.95 
ISBN 0 04 34107 0 and 34108 9 

The impact of Britain’s entry Into the 
European Economic Community on 
our law may be examined from two 
different perspectives. Within the 
day-to-day work of the legal profes- 
sion community law has turned out 
to be something of a damp squib. 

S A part from the highly specialized 
,pt business, competition. Jaw. the 
itt !oLCo immunity . law llri the last 
icn years has heen only, sporadic, 
emerging ns an additional weapon in 
he legal armoury (for example) of 
chose contesting deportation ordere or 
wishing to import Danish pomogra- 

Within i laty courses at both, univer- 

awttaafft 

legal publishers. The initial flum of 
works on Community law 'that 
emerged to cover the nedgling sutS 
king tergely superseded by a 
second generation of kooks. j n 
meantime much , has happened ! to 
shape both the scope, and content of 

BrhRhh r° n!,y P^'khed iqatSriaL 
British Judge? are acquiring greater 


beginning to discover the shortcom- 
ings of some of the pioneering works 
on the subject. 

The book edited by Pmfossor Rud- 
den and Mr Wyatt is indeed born of n 
firm knowledge of where I lie shoe 
pinches. It is not enough, they have 
appreciated, simply to supply students 
with, copies of the Treaty of Rome, 
lnat basic document has now been 
filled out with u muss of secondary 
legislation which has been promul- 
gated by the institutions of the MILL 
in order to give flesh and blood to the 
skeletal guarantees of freedom of 
movement of goods und workers, 
social security entitlements, and so 
torth, set out in the Treaty.' A most 
welcome feature of their collection, 
then, is the inclusion side by side with 
the Treaties , of Paris ami Rome 
(Euratom rightly being considered of 
insufficient legal interest) of several of 
fhe key directives nnd regulations 
issued from Brussels, The two main 
treaties . themselves arc reproduced 
with ‘annotations indicating where 
amendments .(necessitated by the 
merger of institutions, the accession 
ot new member states, .and so on) 
have taken effect. Add to this the 
main institutional measures of the 
Ljornmumties (on the holding of direct 


forjeachcr and student dike * 
Hi«fL U , sh v r ’ s w ° rk is Of an entirely 


Mu* Jud S" *S5ftJSS 


cation to the title is unfortunate- 
Hie I >ook is, in fact, n 
lawyer's account of IW0 t* 1 ?® 
aspects of tlic C'omiminlty *** 
'Hie lirsi part is a discussion “ “ 
methods of introducing Conuwjj . 
obligations und rights in tj* ID E 
law of the member stales. 

In the issue of the primocy 
over conflicting national kgisWtf®-. 
area in which the literature w 
English und continental 
voluminous. The second P® 118 .j 
cerned to examine the developing. 
Community competence w . , 
fields: the common orgaa]»'"*j 
agricultural markets; ihc 
common external policies; iw 
harmonization of national . 

The whole enterprise is 
tile outset by Mr usher’s uiirtnw 
about the level of knowlcdwi i 
ignorance) of EEC law no 
expect in his reader. At ° n * S 
he gives a detailed account w ^ 
Gend en Loos litigation, whidu* - t 
quite known to every 
known to those with « ven - in ®S 
est acquaintance with 
law. At the other extreme ■’"J 
is expected to be familiar w® *J iW ; 
technical economic terms : 

understand the ramifications ® ^ . 
plex litigation in agricultural \* 
that most recondite area Pl ' 
munity law. ■ 

Indeed, the padng of the . $ : 
whole is uneven. The 
many points is too side . 

one or two places it ens on ^ 
of loo ample an exposing' ^ •: 
well be tliut Mr ushef . 
strained by length -‘-Ik* w .°. L ^ » ; 
some cichlv DiiEes— in W«* „ 


out oi the some eighty pages— 
listing the work of less ambitk 


onded to Brussels .MZSSmSZ 

land teachers of Community law are 


joa of, w7dMtv« Yt,r soltec, , in a 
in , question rtfl’ ^sovereignty 

're-asserted In thic rec laimed and 
. ; . ««ened. in this respect the quallfi- 


work of less ambitious ^ . 
have turned out to be a h 1 __ ; -‘t/ 
attractive proposition. 

Joseph \ 


Dr Jaconelli is lecturer in . iM 1 
University of Manchester ■ ■; 
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Misleading cases 


Cases and Materials ou the English 

Legal System, third edition 

by Michael Zander 

Weldenfeld & Nicobon, £17.50 and 

£8.95 

ISBN 0 297 77822 6 and 77823 4 

The Law-Making Process 

by Michael Zander 

Weldenfeld & Nlcolsou, £15.00 und 

£6.95 

ISBN 0 297 77750 S and 77751 3 

Casebooks excite ambivalent re- 
sponses from law teachers. Are they 
cribs that absolve students from rend- 
ing primary sources, or do they force 
them to rend, at least in edited form, 
what they would otherwise never have 
bothered to look at? Casebook editors 
hav^j responded to this in two ways: by 
diversifying (heir sources of materials 
and by adding commentaries and 
narratives. In the process editors have 
become authors and Ihc best case- 
books arc stnrting to supplant text- 
books, in some subjects at least. 

It is not surprising that Michael 
Zander's book on the legal system is 
enjoying this distinction. Ills dear 
presentation of often inaccessible 
materials, and a rather arid subject in 
terms of the existing literature, 
together ensured as much. The third 
edition continues the format almost 
unchanged (though some minor mat- 
ters have been hived off to Zander's 
new book on the law-making process). 
In token of its use as a textbook- 
substitute, the author has added some 
commentary - though not enough, and 
there is no introduction cither to the 
book as a whole or to individual 
chapters. 

Criticisms of the third edition of 
Carer and Materials on the English 
Legal System involve not so much what 
it is as what it is not. To the charge that 
coverage is unduly weighted towards 
the criminal side of the legal system. 


Zander might legitimately reply that 
this anticipates students' interests Rnd 
the weighting of legal system courses. 
Nor is it his fault that much of the 
criminal material has heen upstaged 
since publication by (he Report of the 
Phillips Commission on Criminal Pro- 
cedure. But how would he defend the 
total omission ol discussion uf judges 
(not just what they do hut their 
appointment and indent- ndcra-c as 
well), magistrates, law officers a.id the 
legal profession and legal education? Is 
nil the discussion about fusion mid the 
conveyancing monopoly completely 
irrelevant? 

This is to present the legal system 
with nn almost literal interpretation of 
the word "system’’, as a kind of 
inanimate tnffid, all-pervasive and 
possessed of its own internal nu tnen- 
lum, imposing itself on humanity but 
with no motivating human agency'. It is 
a flaw that has existed since tli-: first 
edition, but it is now the more apparent 
since there is no material to speak of, 
even on judges, in the iiuthur’s new 
compuniun work. It is also a pity, 
though this is perhaps more a mutter uf 
editorial selection, Hint the Benson 
Report is relegated entirely to sum- 
mary references in the author’s com- 
mentaries, and no use at all is ni tde uf 
the published evidence to the Benson 
or Phillips Commissions. 

Zander's new honk also suffer s from 
fundamental flaws of coverugt. It is 
called The Law-Making Process, anti is 
intended to complement Case* and 
Materials in covering courses in legal 
system nnd legal method. It is not a 
casebook in any orthodox sense - only 
23 coses and one statute are extracted. 
Rather, it is a hybrid of extended essay 


considerable merit, though if it had 
been aimed at that market it could 
usefully have been presented in a more 
expansive frame. But law teachers 
must hesitate before letting raw first- 
year students loose on, for example, tin 
introduction to precedent that deals 


with the concent of ratios primarily in 
terms Of tips lor playing the system. 
Nor is the eclectic treatment of statn- 


and academics on the judicial function 
to provide the core of materials. 

TTiis approach succeeds in present- 
ing a wide range of ideas in a short 
compass, readably and dearly. As a 
source book on jurisprudence it has 


tory interpretation much safer ground: 
presumptions are disposed of m n 
page, with no illustrations uf ilicir 
application, or of the scope for finding 
the prerequisite ambiguity in statutory 
language. It is in the two areas of 
precedent and statutory interpretation 
that a casebook would be particularly 
valuable, if only to expose students to 
the reality of the issues, but there urc 
just not enough cases extracted ut the 
points where they are needed. 

Mure worrying still is the way (hut 
(he legislative process is summarily 
dismissed in u chanter :t tenth of tilt* 
length of the Imnk. half ot which is 
devoted to legislative drafting nnd the 
form of statutes. Delegated legislation 
gets two pages , und the Fuel lament 
Acts get nothing, while law reporting 
manages 16. What kind of an impress- 
ion of [aw-ninking is this intended to 
convey? Docs Professor Zander really 
want to reinforce the impression of 
judge- -cent red law-making which so 
many courses on substantive law prop- 
agntc? 

On the simple principle that nature 
abhors a vacuum. The Law-Making 
Process will find its way on to many 
first-year student reading lists. Stu- 
dents who rcud it will profit consider- 
ably from ninny of the ideas presented 
in the materials, but they may be left I 
with a distinctly unbalanced view of 
how law is made. 


Peter W aldington 

Peter Wallington is professor of law at 
the University of Lancaster. 
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Putting ourselves to rights 


Do We Need a BUI of Rights? 
edited by Colin Campbell 
Temple Smith, £4.95 
ISBN 0 85117 205 9 

Bask Documents on Human Rights, 

second edition 

edited by Ian Brownlie 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press, £22.50 and £11.95 

ISBN 0 19 876124 4 and 876125 2 

Do We Need a BUI of Rights? is 
the record of a seminar held In 
Belfast against the backdrop of 
near-civil war and of the Report of 
the Northern Ireland Standing 
Advisory Commission on Human 
Rights which recommended adop- 
tion of such a bill. 

The first part of the book is con- 
cerned with the general question of 
whether we need a Bill of Rights 
nnd, if so, whether il should be the 
European Convention on Human 
Rights, Ihc " we ” in question being 
the inhabitants of the United Kingr 
dom as a whole (although Lord 
Scarman points out the challenge 
posed by Northern Ireland to fun- 
damental rights). Part two, on the 
other hand, Is concerned with Bills 
of Rights in Ireland, and not only 
Northern Ireland since an analysis 
by Senator Robinson of now 
entrenched rights and judicial 
review have fared in the Republic 
is included. Part three returns to 
the Convention itself and contains 
essays on the machinery instituted 
for its enforcement and on the 
question of accession to the ECHR 
by the European Communities, 
together with a concluding essay, 
perhaps more appropriate as an 
introductory essay, on the alterna- 
tive kinds of, and alternatives to, 
Bills of Rights. 

It is not entirely clear to whom 
the collection Ib addressed — lawyers, 


politicians or the man in the street. 
The issue of a Bill of Rights raises 
two questions: what are fundamen- 
tal or human rights; and what prob- 
lems does their protection raise ? 
Given the existing complexity of 
our legal system tne second ques- 
tion is within the lawyer's province 
to explore. This has recently been 
done, and probably definitively by 
Dr Jaconelli in nis recent book 
Enacting a Bill of Rights. The tone of 
the contributions in the present book, 
on the other hand, is different. Many of 
the essays are concerned with the 
content of the proposed Bill of Rights 
which surely is a political question. 
One of the attractions for so many of 
the contributors of adopting the Euro- 
pean Convention is perhaps the desire 
to sidestep this problem. Since the 
United Kingdom nas already accepted 
in principle the rights the Convention 
enumerates, the logically .separate 

S uestions of whether incre should be a 
ill of Rights Bnd if so what it should 
contain, can thus be fought as n single 
battle. However, it is one thing to 
perform this sleight of hand in an essay 
and quite another to persuade the 
politicians similarly to conflate the 
questions. Undoubtedly there is scope 
For an attempt to evolve a rational 
principle on which to erect an edifice of 
fundamental rights, but this collection 
of essays does not attempt to do so. 

Basic Documents In Human 
Rights suffers from no such 
ambiguities, being as the title 
implies a compendium of interna- 
tional documents together with brief 
explanatory notes and suggestions 
for further reading at the bead of 
each document. The documents 
selected are organized according to 
whether they emanate . from the 
United Nations or from certain of 
its associated organizations, or from 
regional international organizations 
(European, Latin American, and 
African) concluding with extended 
consideration of two specific issues. 


the concept of equality, and trade 
and development. 

Everyone will disagree with the 
inclusion of some and the exclusion 
of other documents. For example, 
there seems little point in the inclu- 
sion of the European Convention 
on Human Rights which is surely 
one of the most widely -distributed 
legal documents in Europe, and if 
that seems to view too parochially 
the intended readership of the 
book why of all possible judgments . 
of the European Court of Human 
Rights was that in the Sunday 
Times (thalidomide victims) case 
selected ? Some reservation must 
also be expressed about the inclu- 
sion in what is otherwise a collec- 
tion of objective documents of the 
dissenting judgment of Judge 
Tanaka in tne South West Africa 
cases. 

This second edition is organized 
in a very similar way to the first, 
but the original part one concerned 
with national human rights docu- 
ments has been dropped. The 1979 
Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women replaces the 1967 
Declaration of ihc same name, and 
five other documents have been 
added. 

Such a collection retains its basic 
usefulness as a handy compilation 
of texts which arc widely and 
inconveniently scattered even when 
full library resources arc available, 
but in view of the limited altera- 
tions made it must be asked 
whether a reprint of the first edL 
tion at half the price would not 
have been equally satisfactory to 
the likely buyers. 

Wilson Finnic 

Wilson Finnie is lecturer In constitu- 
tional law at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 
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Anything to report? 


Rules of law 


Break-Ins: Burglary from Private 
Houses 

by Dermal Walsh 
Constable, £8.00 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 09 464030 0 and 463700 8 

Mugging as a Social Problem 
by Michael Pratt 

Roullcdge & Kegan Paul, £11.95 
ISDN 0 7100 0564 4 


In I he early 1960s criminologists 
from Cambridge wrote a series of 
monographs meticulously describing 
various types of specific offences 
from details in police files. Sexual 
offences, violence, robbery and fraud 
were all covered in this way, using an 
empiricist methodology and confining 
the attention to recorded offences. 
Lntcf, specific offence studies 
went nut of fashion as criminology 
emerged from empiricism and 
underwent a series of theoretical ex- 
plosions. Also, the "victimization 
study" was pioneered, asking sam- 
ples td the general population about 
offences commit tea against them; 
many crimes were found nut to be 
reported to the police or recorded by 
(hem, so official criminal statistics 
were treated with justifiably greater 
scepticism. Recently there tins been 
some evidence of a welcome return 
to specific offence studies, but with a 
greater theoretical sophistication und 
more awareness of (he fallibility of 
recorded crime figures. However, 
anyone who hopes that these two 
studies meet the best modern stan- 
dards will be disappointed. 

Dermol Walsh, who lectures at 
Exeter University, has studied burg- 
lary into private houses. His sources 
were the official crime statistics for 
Exeter, an interview study of victims, 
interviews with a control sample of 
non-victims living in the same road, 
and interviews with convicted burg- 
lars in prison. This sounds much 
more promising than the old-style 
recorded crime study, but a flawed 
methodology diminishes the promise. 
The response rate for the victim 
interview study was only 45 per cent, 
over one fifth of (he “non-victim 
sample" had in fact been the victims 
of burglary, und oil the interviewed 
burglars were 21 or over, whereas 
more than half of known burglars in 


Exeter were below that age. Most 
seriously, the victim sample was 
drawn only from police files of 
known burglaries, thus excluding all 
un reported burglaries from the study. 
Walsh in fact assumes that almost ail 
house burglaries are reported, and 
justifies this by a reference to the 
mnjor British victimization study by 
R. F. Sparks and his colleagues. 
Unfortunately he has seriously mis- 
read Sparks, and is also apparently 
ignornnt of other British and Ameri- 
can evidence suggesting at least a 20 
per cent non -reporting rate for 
domestic burglary. 

Walsh makes various comparisons 
between his victim and non-victim 
samples, asserting for example that 
the avernge household size or victims 
is smaller, that they go out more in 
the evening, and they have less good 
relations with their immediate neigh- 
bours. No full tables arc provided Tor 
these comparisons, hut mv calcula- 
tions from the figures which are given 
suggest that none of these differences 
is statistically significant. Add that to 
the methodological limitations, and 
not much is left. 

The empirical part of the book is 
prefaced by historical chapters, in 
which it is asserted inter alia that 
most house burglaries in the early 
part of this century were by profes- 
sional burglars, and that this changed 
in the late 1 950s. This may be true, 
but no convincing evidence is sup- 
plied for it. Walsh uses literary 
sources for his earlier period and 
more social scientific evidence later; 
literary sources can be expected to 
highlight the professional offender. 
Even more unconvincing is the 
statement in the conclusion thnt 


of theoretical sophistication. The 
major Marxist analysis of Stuart Hall 
and his colleagues on the “mugging 
scare" of the early 1970s is not even 
mentioned, although it was published 
in 1978. And, in vvhnt purports to be 
a serious book, we are told that the 
causes of mugging consist of factors 
which cannot oe organized into gen- 
eral propositions, and that the results 
of systematic analysis would be no 
better than the author's cartoon 
(actually reproduced) in which a rob- 
ber says to his victim “this is six 
parts need, to three parts social pro- 
test, to one part sheer enjoyment’’ 
(page 158). 

Nothing daunted, Pratt tackles the 


The Framework of Criminal Justice 
by Michael King 
Croom Helm, £10.95 and £6.50 
ISBN 0 7099 0430 4 and 1500 4 

The last decade has seen the publica- 
tion of a considerable amount of re- 


search purporting to strip away the 
mythology surrounding tne criminal 
process. On the back of this body of 
research has been built up a variety 
of theoretical perspectives, many of 
which seem at first sight to be irre- 
concilable. 

In this book Michael King points 
to two particular limitations of this 
research. First, he argues, it has tried 


emotive issue of race. Fifty eight per often to be atheorelical. to confine 
cent of reported muggings in the itself to bare facts and description. 
Metropolitan Police District are by This has meant that it has not taken 
assailants described by victims as of seriously the fact that a person's 
“Negroid type"; for the broader values and beliefs will affect his or 
category of robbery the figure drops her attitude towards the facts under 
to 28 per cent (though Pratt examination. Any attempt to present 

a pure description of a social system 
inevitably involves interpretation and 
the extraction of relevant facts, and 
■ llUl^tltUIU biatliw Kill* IlgUlle 13 UUWI1 III I the definition of “relevance" is, there- 
13 per cent. The London borough of I fore, a subjective one. Second, if a 

i - : .i.. j-- ■ I .i _ »« i t i 


to 28 per cent (though Pratt 
astonishingly asserts thnt “robbery 
must be classed as predominantly a 
black crime"; page 133). and for all 
indictable crime tne figure is down to 


Lambeth (which includes Brixton) is 
shown as a particularly high reported 
mugging area, and a relative depriva- 


theoretical model has been used, it 
has been too simple. The author’s 
method of avoiding the twin errors 


tion approach is espoused to explain of total subjectivity or the adoption 
this. But this doesn't at all explain of one ideological viewpoint to the 
the comparative racial figures for exclusion of all others is to employ a 
mugging and other crimes, never dis- “multi-theoretical" approach. 

cussed by Pratt; inter alia, the possi- ' . , 

hiiiiu nf a mrifli «irrw in rp.nnrtnhil- This is sensible. As the author 


burglary occurs "independently of 
the class system” (page 141): if this 
is so, why are most known burglars 
Working class? 


Michael Pratt's book on mugging, 
the product of a Birkbeck College 
PhD, restricts itself to a recorded 
crime study. Some worthwhile com- 
parisons are made with McClinlock's 
recorded robbery data of the early 
1960s, and much interesting data of 
a descriptive kind is displayed. 
Beyond that, the book has little to 
offer. Like Walsh, Pratt assumes 
without evidence that his chosen 
crime is one of very high reporlabili- 
ty. His work displays a marked lack 


the comparative racial figures for 
mugging ond other crimes, never dis- 
cussed by Pratt; inter alia, the possi- 
bility of a racial skew in reportabil - 1 * ,ua * a 

ily tor mugging cannot be ruled out. | points out: 
Moreover, in bis policy conclusions 
Pratt asserts that more intensive 
policing would reduce mugging 
apparently unaware of the sometimes 
unfortunate unintentional side-effects 
of intensive policing. Recent events 
in Brixton, and recent statistical evi- 
dence that young blacks in London 
may be treated more harshly by the 
police than their while counterparts, 
may cause Pratt to think more 
deeply about these complex issues. 


The court’s role may change 
according to the type of defend- 
ant who appears in the dock or 
according to the nature of the 
hearing. A different theoretical 
model may, therefore, be more 
appropriate for explaining the 
court's actions in a contested bail 
application as .opposed to a sen- 
tencing hearing following a guilty 
plea. 


One hopes so, for deeply flawed So - concentrating on magistrates’ 
books like his and Walsh’s will courts, Mr King chooses for inves- 
advance criminological studies very hgation^ six theoretical or “process 


A. E. Bottoms 


A . E. Bottoms is pro fessor of 
criminology at the University of Shef- 
field. 


models". The first three are referred 
to as “participant approaches” since 
“to a greater or lesser degree they 
reflect the values and perspectives of 
one or more of the groups of regular 
participants in the magistrates’ 
court”. These are the due process 
model, the crime control model- 


(both of these have been analysed 
in great detail already in the pioneer- 
ing work of Herbert Packer), and ' 
the medical and rehabilitalidn 
model. 

The other three nre, however, 
“analytical and theoretical". “Tbej 
nre the work of social theorists who 
seek to explain the structure of soci- 
ety, the inter-relationships between 
social institutions within that struc- 
ture and the forces which bring 
about social change or which resist 
attempts at change." They are the 
bureaucratic model, the status degra- 
dation model (which leans heavily on 
the work of Gurfinkel), and the pow- 
er model. 

There follows u summary of tit 
formal rules within which the systen 
of criminal justice operates, together 
with what might be called the offichl 
statistics available as to the actual y 
working of these rules. Consist® f 
with ms position that study of At ; 
formal rules of the system is w 
enough, the author then proceeds 
draw together the existing reseaiA 
into those low visibility areas of (he 
system, such as police interrogation, 
which take place away from the pub- 
lic view ana which are not recorded 
in any official statistics. 

Thus far, then, there is little that 
is original in the book. One is left 
wondering at its claim to present i 
unique interpretation" of the process 
of criminal justice and its opuadon; 
what follows does little to enlighten 
the render on this point. The rook • 
concludes by spelling out in more de- 
tail the way that the different theore- 
tical perspectives interrelate, and ex- 
amining selected attempts at law re- 
form. Here the render is Inhumed 
inter alia that the process of law 
reform is a highly political one; that 
unrepresentative bodies may control 
Us operation; and that the govern- 
ment is able to influence the reports 
of committees by careful selection o 
the members. All very true, but 1 
suspect thnt the man on the Claphao 
omnibus already has more than • 
suspicion that this is the case. 


Children in the divorce courts 


Children and Divorce 
by Martin Wilkinson ■ 

Blackwell, £9.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 631 12514 0 and 12524 8 

Not the least among the peculiarities 
thrown, up by the haphazard 
development of our legal system is 
the fact that work with children who 
are caught up in divorce is (outside 
London) undertaken by the Proba- 
tion and After-Care Service. With 


the burgeoning of this aspect of their 
work, caused both by the increases in 
divorces and the growing tendency to 
refer cases to welfare officers, it is 
hardly surprising that the service 
should question its ability to fulfil 
this function. It is not only a matter 
of the workload. The knowledge and 
skills required demand a training and 
aptitude which do not necessarily 
coincide with the prerequisites for 
successfully discharging their other 
major responsibilities. There is also 
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the question of client resistance to 
contact with a service associated with 
the criminal law. Nevertheless, Mr 
Wilkinson believes that the service 
can, and should, continue to take on 
this work and he suggests this can be 
assisted by internal reorganization. 

Despite the obvious attractions of 
a separate, specialist welfare service, 
it must be admitted that the pros- 
pects of acquiring one in the foresee- 
able future are negligible. It is only 
realistic to assume that, if this work 
is to be done at all, the resources will 
have to be found within the Proba- 
tion ond After-Care Service. Hence 
the value of this book. There is a 
dearth of guidance about how offic- 
ers are to carry out these tasks, and 


gate and report” to the court. Does 
this leave any room for counselling 
and conciliation? Mr Wilkinson sol- 
ves this by holding that the task of 
conciliation is "implicit" in this 
remit. He considers the therapeutic 
role to be central. Rightly, he sees 
the officer as approaching the adults 
from the perspective of the children's 
interests, so that the intervention is 


ing it. It must here be emphasized 
what the book is not. It is not an 
account of the functioning of the 
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account of the functioning of the 
divorce system nor an examination of 
the effects of divorce on children. 
Theta is little or no reference to the 
(admittedly meagre) research evi- 
dence on these questions. For this, 
the reader is best advised to turn [q 
M ervyn 1 Murch’s recent study, Justice 
and Welfare in Divorce. Mr Wilkin- 
son’s book is, however, a firmly prac- 
tical aid to someone embarking on a 
welfare inquiry. The basic outlines of 
Ihe legal structure are sketched; the 
reader is told ihe kinds of reports 
which are required and is also 
warned of the problems which may 
be encountered in preparing them. 

- A central dilemma facing all wel- 
fare officers is posed by the statutory 
remit of all referrals: it is to "investi- 


cern, There is widespread belief that 
the problems of children are readily 
comprehensible to sympathetic lay 
observers; especially if they have 
experience of children of their own. 
Yet this may not be so. How far 
should welfare officers endeavour to 
acquire expertise in child psycholo- 
gy? Mr Wilkinson's approach is, no 
doubt, sound and practical, but does 
not purport to provide such specialist 
insight, nor indicate where ft might 
be found. 

The book concludes with the by 
now customary call for the estab- 
lishment of a system of unified fam- 
ily courts. An “inquisitorial" 
approach is thought preferable to our 
“adversarial" procedure, blit neither 
concept, is properly analysed. Here 
again one must turn to Murch's more 
thoroughly considered proposals. But 
this book will surely be indispensable 
for everyone involved in divorce 
court welfare work, 

J. M. Eekelaar 

/. M- Eekelaar is a fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 


S. J. Beaumonl 

S, J. Beaumont Is senior lecturer i* 
law at Leeds Polytechnic. 
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European Community law 
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John Usher 
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Patricia Bimle 
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supervise, organise and develop further the a.lsring r«vo year Diploma count Tho 
Cnotdlnstor h Chairman ol e Board of Studio, icspontlblo through tho faculty to 
Ihe Acedamli; Board lot Ihe conduct ol tho Diploma The Orplome >, in itnfb'isni 
put of tho Faculty's ptogiimmas: Its arm, l, to maintain and rmptoua the quitriy ol 
luitlce In eouttt of summary jurisdiction. The Diploma la conducted ai 
under graduate level, wfih tome LIB degree coutse, and other enuree, specially 
designed, to provide theottllcal ond prictKil legal education In nr/npeenve 
Maglelralei Tha Coo'dmaloi Mil loach inure nl the unlit offered In rha Dtpfor'e 
Applkenli should hsvr I. LLM or higher Degree In Lew or equivalent Degree: 
II. e.portenco ol O'genlilng and reaching judical training course: or a.po<taco tl 
Ihe Bar: orpoilenco on rh« Bench Tha requirement of it posrgiaduela Degree >n 
La* rttey be waived In the cite ol *n otherwiee a.cephonePy qualified candidate 
Balerloe Laoturar Grade II K IB. 2TB pa. Lecturer Grade I K 13.420 pa IC1 eierllng 
“ K1.4II. Three year contract; gratuity, support for approved ratae.ch: rent- 
free accommodation, family paisagai. baggage allowance, leave Faroe altar 

11 month* service, education subsidies- salary continuation ichame ta cover 
extended Ulneaa or disability. Applleonia who wish to arrange teqendmint 
from their hema Instltuttoni will be welcomed. Detailed application* 

12 oopleil. Including a curriculum vitae, a recant email photograph and nemfng 
1 referees, should be eenl to tha Astletant Secretary. Boa 4*20. Unhienlty PO 
Paoau Now Guinea to arrive no later than IB June INI. Applicant* resMeniln 
UK ehould alio send 1 copy to the Committee for International Cooperation In 
Higher Education, Tha Brltlth CounoU. Higher Education Division. fOISI 
Tottenham Court Road. London WIP ODT. Further datolli are avails bis from 
either eddreae. 

THESI 


UNIVER8ITY0F 

SOUTHAMPTON 

FINE ARTS 
FELLOWSHIP 

Application* are Invlfad for Iho post 
of Fallow In Fine Art* for lh* 
•ewlon 1981/82. Tho Fellowship, 
which Is (or ona year In tha first 
Instance but may be renevwd for a 
hirthor year, (a open to praciMng 
ortiata having complsied a course of 
•tudy at a College of Art or 
Unlveralty working In any areea ol 
ihe visual arts. 

Salary wiitan the range E6286- 
C7700. 

Further particulars may ba 
obtained from: 

Mra. P. VaugharvBmhh, 

Tha University. 
Southampton 809 6NH 
to whom applications (five copies I 
should be submitted not later than 
30 June, 1981. 

THESI 



Lectureship 

Application) are Invited for a post 
as temporary Lecturer wllhlfi Ihe 
University's Department of 
Elecitonlc and Electrical 
Engineering. The duration of ihe 
posi will be for up to Iwo years 
commencing as soon u possible. 
Applicant, should be graduate 
and/or profession ally qualified 
engineers tilth Interests In any of the 
main disciplines of ihe Department. 

Salary In Kale £6070-CI2.860. It Is 
hoped to appoint within Ihe lower 
half of ihe Kale. Requests for 
farther particulars and application 
form to Paul Johnson, ref. 
81/26RE. 

Loughborough LtkalersMre 


THE UNIVER8ITY OF 
MELBOURNE 

OFFICE OF 
VICE-CHANCELLOR 

Tha position of Vice-Chancellor and 
Principal of tha University will 
become vacant on 1 June 1B82. 
following the resignation of 
Professor Sir David Dafham, who 
has held the office lor more than 14 
Years. 

Tha VIoe-Chaneallor la the chief 
executive officer of the University 
responsible to the Council. 

The University Invites Interested 
persona to communicate with the 
Chancellor. 

Correspondence marked Personal 
and Confidential ehould ba 
addressed to: The Chancellor, Cl- 
Registrar's Office, University of 
Melbourne. Parkvllle, Victoria. 3062 
Australia and ehould reach him no 
later than 30 June 1981. J. B. 
Potter, Registrar. 

THESI 


UWVERB1TV OFTHE VyiBT INDIES 
TRINIDAD • 

Applications are invited tor tha post ot: 


with administrative experience 
and appreciation of the 
application of e Computer to 
Library functions. Salary scale 
(under review): TTS38.816- 
49.082 pa (El 8teri)no =■ 
TT85.16). FSSU. Unfurnished 
accommodation or housing 
allowance, Family passages. 
Study end Travel Grant. 

Detailed applications (2 
copies) including a curriculum 
vitae end naming 3 referees, 
should be sent as soon as 
possible to the Secretary, 
Unlveralty of the West Indies, 
St. Augustine, Trinidad. 
Applicants resident In UK 
should also send 1 copy to the 
Committee for International 
Cooperation in Higher 
Education, The British Council. 
Higher Education Division, 
90/91 Tottenham Court Rood, 
London WIP ODT. Further 
details Bra available from either 
address. thesi 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWAZILAND 


Application, are Invited hi tha Movtlng post, In ihe Faculty .,1 Agrculinre-. in.ato 
at noon 


1. DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 

SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER In Itomo Eccromin. Appllcdnl, stimi'd bold 
ol Isait a Vaster* dstyto and hj.a hiood aiporlenca In urrivAsliy icacMng and 
lescaich. Appointee will bo requited tn teach food Scientn. Food Technology and 
Nutrition; plan. rtovo!»o and avjluolu mjiructional ■n.iirnoi'i: prnvirfa tearierthp In 
development end astainlun of research inoarainmas;' Uahn with rational 
Riiihonfot In tho dav-slopmant ol progtamnwi 


DEPARTMENT OF CROP PRODUCTION 

a LECTURER IN AGRICULTURAL ENTOMOLOGY. Cand.djie, rruit 
hold it loam a Matters dogrr* In Agricultural Entonwtogv. onrt roWjr.1 
university leaching end rtnnjtch nt par .trier, profcrotiiv >n a dDwl>..p.ng 
Country Appointee will t>* rrquirrd t-j loach rou'it, In Aorlcuflural 
Entomology to degree, di-loma end crililita'n sluifonls er.d pm in 'pair m 
currant or vrii.aiD near it soared 

b. SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN HORTICULUHE with a major 
•n Vogpiab's Crop, end a minor in Fruit Crops or Landscape Horticulture 
For the Senior laciu'nn-n. atrpf.iiinli muat tiavo at least i Ma*r*r, vlagree 
in Horticulture and cwiidaijbi* unkamiy teaching and roipa'ch ■•mr.anca 
in a developing country m lha tropic, or lubi'op', For iho LDCtu'nh'p. 
applicant, mini hive at laaal a B Sc iHanil duR’ae In Hcwt-cuUura 
Appamcea win ba iiquuod to taach course, in lian-cuituM to tlog'sa and 
diploma atudunta. and parrldoata in or Inmat a research. 


3. DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL PRODUCTION AND HEALTH 

S. LECTURER IN BEEF AND SMALL LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, 
b. LECTURER IN FORAGE AND PA8TUHE MANAGEMENT, 
n. SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER TN DIARY PRODUCTION AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 

Applicant* who have a Mailer, degree win be conihjered. bur pi* Inane* wfll be 
onren to dine who have ■ Ph D. and earn* untvar*tv teaching e*ptdance. 
Appoint**, wl be ratyiired to teach cootm, in the relevant *ut<}*ci ana, and 
engage In appropriate tewarch 

Salary lei’s!. Sen-Q' Lofnrrtr E8. IDS- 10,020 pfc. Laccuf*' Efl 720-8.820 pa (Cl 
trading - EI.781. In vary b ruled caul, lh* British Government may provide salary 
supplementation >n mooe f3.6BOB.40O pa latart.ngl (or married appointee* or 
£2,480-4, 170 pi (slerilngl f» Single appointee, Iraviawed annurty - nomviOy tai- 
fraa) end associated beneflu Two year appounmvent IniM*v; gra nifty. Inducement 
allowance (or Dim* not qu*M)ing for lupp'cT.antiron. e4uc*wn allowance, free 
ordinary medical scheme: raetonabia rental iccommodsmyi. ta'crtiy pMiagw, 
biennial oveneat laave 

DetaHad eopRcatfon, <2 copes'. IncHidrig a rumtuljm vitas and names 3 
referees, should ba sent by l-rmal to The Regiilr«r. Unfvenitv Cofttg* ot Swart and 
Prtvaia Bag. Kwihrianl. Swart land to irrlva no talar than 16 Jana 1981. Applicants 
tstldsni hr UK should Jbo sand 1 copy to the Committee tot interna tionil 
Cooperation in Higher Education The British Counc 1 Higtwf Education D..is.em. 
80'91 Tottenham Court Royl. London WIP ODT. Further dolor's are avsltab 1 * from 


UNIVERSITY OF IHE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 

Application* on Invited tor tha following 
ports: 

1. 8ENUR LfCTUREHLECIURER IN 
ACCOUNTING (Post 81/24). CandmaiM 
should poiMM good postgriduitt 
quaPflcstion* and anperiene* h toacMna 
and rsiaaich at Uni vanity level. 
Ptofaislornl aspotiancs and/or 
qualifications would be in advantage. 
They would havt • broad competent* In 
lha fctdsof IlnandiJ and/or mstwoeroent 
accounting with espertise m autithg *nd 
information systems being oi particular 
bnporunca. Opportunity for rtsesich 
and consultancy in the UnKsnity Region 
■raavaflabta. 

2. A88DCIATE LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTWO IPuf SI/23), candidates 
Should hart a mtnlmUm quaMcailon. a 
good tint dBgrte sod prefarebiy Mm* 
IMChtng and/or po/tw/onii experience. 
The appointee wiu bo expected to assist 
mainly In teaching and lulotHg across the 
general subject areas ol financial and 
mangernsni accounting. 

Sola t y eealia* Senior leciutai 
FJ 13,257-16,606 pa. Lecturer FW.168 
I2.B32 ps. Associate Lecturer FM.78I- 
10,896 pa. I£1 starling » F41.79I. Tha 
University ha, a small number ol posts 
wtihtn fu asubtiilimont lor which tha 
British Government provide, stipple- 
manlilton peymenls. Tho presint post 
carries no such benefits and la oftarsd on 
local term, and conditions only. Gratuity: 
appointment stiowanc*: partly furnished 
tow-rental accommodation; slowanc* In 
Hsu of superannuation, thtts-ysar 
renewable comiset. 

Dels! lad applies lions 12 caaias) 
including a curricuVim vitas end naming 3 
refsroM, should ba sent ta the RoaNim, 
University of the South Pacific. PO Boa 
MBS, Suva. FA loarino no tain than IB 
Jura 1S61 . Applicants losldini in the UK 
should also sand I copy Id thu Commutes 
lor International Cooperation in Higher 
Education. The British CouncT. Higher 
Education Division, 90/91 Tonanham 
Court Road. London WIP ODT, Fuidw 
detail, sra available from either address. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 


A optical! ora ars Invitod (or tha foltowing 
posts: 


1. BURSAR IRost BIIIOL The Bmai H 
tht cltiof financial otflMr ol tha Unharsny 
and Is answer obi, to the Vic* Chance Bor 
fat ins management and control ol tha 
Ujrtvarrivy’i Hnance* Tho appoint** must, 
possois • re tog n< sod accounrancy 
qualification and havs wide itpsnsnce in 
Accounting. 

2. DEPUTY BlfflSAR (Post mi2l 
tenable si soon a, pourble Tbs 
■ppolntea must poseess a racognnsd 
accountancy qusHlcetlon and hive wide 
experience of financial nnd eccounpng 
control. Including computerised 
sc counting This to a senior prat and ths 
appointee muilbesbia to depot It* lor the 
Bur sat whan tha occasion requnm 
Ha /she must be capable of con treeing 
Staff and devctoo<ng accounting tyitems 
Hid procedures as th* Unhwsity 
expands. 

Salary seals* Buriat F020869 72.333 
ps Oaputy Bursar F» 16.430 17,044 pal£ I 
starling ° FI1 701. The British 
Govarnmoni may provide salary 
supprlemametion lit ranga 16,082 CB M2 
pa (storting) (reviewed anmioly - 
norm illy UM traol and aisoc/aled 
bsnoflts. Gratuity: appointment 

oitowoncs: pflrtiy fuinrthud law rental 
accommodate/*: allowance In Mv of 
luporonnuadoa: three year ranawsMa 
contract 

Detailed application* 12 copies), 
including a cvirktfium vtioa and naming 3 
refer**,, ehould ba sent by elrmofl to ma 
Hegblrar. Untyatihyof the South Pacific. 
PO Box 1 16S, Suva. Fiji, lo arrKro no Inter 
I hen IB June ISSI. Applicants repdert In 
UK should oUo send I copy to tha' 
ContmlltH lor InismallortaJ Cooperibori 
in Hlghai Education. The Br.tah Cotirtcd. 
Hlghsr Education Division. 90/81 
To lion him Court Road. London 
WIP ODT. Further dmans on ntiw, 
fnmeiihsiaddreii 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 

Apphcolmn, irp anyiletl for ll.r pn^r ,i| 

DIRECTOR OF 
EXTENSION 
SERVICES 


Th* UiiFClur i, iitponulrle fo the V>c* 
ChaiKuHnr lor Ihrt mjrugpnrenl nl a 
ilivixiiin with 38 s-n.ni nnd 4.1 ,urP"'>i 

Stuff. Inrjrcd cm lira Lnn'-aL] Campus lm 
Fii>1 jri'J at ion ii'uisnsi conirr, 
lh]r.-» ighnut iho South P.icrlic II* I, 
aiutlod h, Hire* ten-or coorn.rtiUJ, I 
N(li ill Whom is riiiponsiblo lor on* 

■ tpc:r nl tho d'.ition s outrrvch etforr. 
Extcpupn Stirrlice (dlrtericn b'.trnlng , 
piogr*rtrn«sl. Continuing Ed near, on 

I (dull adncation irrograniniaii. and 
learning Resourcos end Cc.mmuni;at>an 
II"— r. am curianity t./M vuidcnl, 
*ar..Jif.,t in Estonvon Sn.riret cows', 
Alelo 4.500 Jin invatvo.1 In Continuing 
education acih, ities «rh ye*r. Thy 
Learning Raionices and Cuntmutitcariun 
coctiwx oos'a'es audio und vwlen srud.ee 
as wdl *, running in aaponmantal lot*, 
confrrencing mshvork by vatallitn. wNth 

ia one of the fust of its kind In tr.e w arid 
Tn-, r> * Mtiirx prat of urolet,ionsl 
uni. M" ‘V uteri m 1131 .it to ifm HejJi o» 
Bthool, snd sppiapitats scadsiwic 
riiiiNlicsrion* and aaperlencD era 
nBcevwv Tha Ippcnlf* In atblUion to 
irr.rwsv.rig n">.»rv adm.nisriativn utiity 
nf J hifltr onlor n,m tin auto u r. Hiwvl 
aflocnveiy to tha chatiangos and 
opportunities afforded lor inlavant 
•dirc 4 j|onsi anti daveiopmantal 
progiamnin in a mullkcuhural regional 
orgtmsilran aarvurg ctovan cauntriss pi 
rhe South Penile with • wrda vairaty ol 
poMrcal. aconamte. social and cultural 
dH/rrcncos ExMnsrvs npenonco of 
■faience •ducarion at mtlary level would 
be* distinct advantage. 

Th# Director will be * (peered to hover 
asnOCesHry in connection wirtihti durJet 
and paitidoata a lh* general committee 
and ■dntinlstratrvo work ol Iho University 
Salary seal, Fk70.8GB22.393 p* Itl 
starling - FI 1.781. Ths British 
Govorrmonl may provida saury uppw- 
mentanon ut rang* C6.3GOB.S02 ps 
IHerVngl Iravwwed srnuaDv -• rvjrrrrty 
t*s free) and aiaociitad banefiti 
0'4'uitv: Bppomunsni afiowanca: partly 
furnished low rpnral eccommodauon: 
allowance In Heu of ouparannuirion. 
ihrso-yev renewable contract. D*t«Jed 
eppftlTlona (2 copies! including i 
comcuhrm vltsa ana naming 1 refer ros 
should pa sent tolftsRetfiT'ar. Univcitity 
Of the 5 truth Pactflc. PO Box 1 108. Suva. 
F*i. to arrive no (arer then IS Jun* 1981. 
Appkcjptt resnfsrr In UK should slw 
und 1 copy to lha Cornmiliee lot 
Internsncinsi Cooperation m H>ghii 
Educanon, Tha British Council. Higher 
Education Division, 90/91 Tottenham 
Court road. London WIP ODT Further 
asnUsete available hem *nh*i oddreu 
THESI 


Th» Chinese University 
of Hong Kang 

FACULTY OFMEDICINE 

. Senior Lectureship/ 
Lectureship' In Anatomy 

Tsitabto at ihi* now medrcoi school with 
an annual itudent iniake of IM 
AppointOM are expetrort to esauma duty 
In January or August |9B2 
Qua II floe (Ions: Appltcsnis should 
pouts* lelsvdni ececrmic qua*ificatidn«. 
end oreferaUv teaching ond iKcitch 

sxperlenca. 

Condttfons of Bsrvlci. Annua) sotjiy. 
MK 196 . 7 00- 108.660 hy 2 incianMnli fikr 
1 19.100- 160.080 by t Incrementi for 
Lecturer, and 1148 800199.970 by B 
■ncreintncstoi 9«nCo> Lrdufei Etching* 
letaappraaimiiielyCI ■■ HXS1? Eisrting 
■alary and Iho. grade lo which 
appolnunant <s rrixfu wdl ttef'cn.1 on 
auaUrceiran, and aspnrtnncc. Taims pi 
■eivlao Inc hide supaiannuaiton 

(Unlyersiiv 18%. appomte* Btk I. mpdicel 
banalru. Mucaclori atiowanca for chMren 
long leave, housing benefit* llor Ihtn* 
whose annual Hilary b 1108. IGU and 
• bo vs). Ond lor thaw employed on 
oversea* taims. houoUtg sccotnmodsllon 
1st a tan let •quhra’ent (a 7 Ik * ot sabiyl 
ind a* passsgns m w*4 . 

Appllgetion Procedure' Fu'lhir 
(riicrmtllon and appRtsbon fprms ere 
obtainable from th* Personnel Section, 
ths Chfnna Univiniiy of Hong Kong, 
Shetin. Now Terrltarlei, Hong Kong 
Completed anoUcetlon (aims together, 
with ono set ot nwjot publlcatiom and 
coftas ol (sstkivoruais should mch the 
Urtiwoltr helots JiJy 31. t39t pltil* 
m«k 'RwruUmonv 1 ot* caver. 

THESI 


T VIE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

Research School ol Social Science, 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOW OR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

Department of StaUatlca 

Appticalxui, *rn mvlred lor *ppoirrlin<Ml 
m PMtdnooral Frttow ot Rownch 
Fsirow in iho Denar imr-ii ol Stair, t<c, in 
the Itoseerch Srhoof of Snclal Scloncc, 
Tho eucrouful iroin-'ini wl tw ovpaclrrl 
to *nq,gr> tn research in profubiiity. 
sutrsbr v nr numerical an,),*', end 
nalBPi jl comituting 

Tha ihlercl, til If* p<*>ont merntisr, 

ol th* departmturt are In time str«s. 
geometrical prnhjbJily. point prncoil!*. 
poputjhon ootetin etautkel Infeiooce 
anti nunr'ircet inaltiii and stall, rkai 1 
computing The head of tn? riepartnuini 
wPiOlaieorP A P Moran 

Condition* ol Appointment 
Salary on appointment wil he m 
accordance with auDt.nr.iiic.iv, and 
ovperrerice within the inmi" Rewarch 
FhIIow 4A19.B21 IA29.B71 pa: 
PoiulOCtCcat Fellow - a Tried oomt 
w.ihyrthi, rang* FrtMr.t e>c hang* rales 
•At • UK63NP 

Apprwvun*nt as Rnravch Fellow to 3 
»«": a* FMtdnciornt Fetiuw 2 yean 

Foasoiutya navel enrensw ora cud 
and atslwanca With houvn u is given tot 
an appofntea horn outvda Canberm 
SopetBwruarion benefits are available for 
applicant, efiglbls la comrBHjin Tho 
Unhcrtriy rmrvn lha right not to make 
en appoinimanl or lo mabe an 
oppaintmenl by InwiaHori at any frm# 

Prospective appricants shotuH obtain 
farther particulars from the Regerrrif. PO 
Bo* * Canberm ACT 2000. Austro*! or 
horn tha Aouxcredon of CorrynonwMilh 
Unfrersitie, ( Appu I, 36 Gcvdan Square. 
London WCIH OFF, before lubmmJng 
ipp* ce tkina 

AppTca Sons clot# on 28 Juty I9B1 . 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 

AfjcihcBiiorv, are invilad for the poll oh 

READER IN LAND 
MANAGEMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


ei the School ol Social end Economc 
□evaiopnronc Applicant, should ponasa 
a poiigiHfuiie qrakAcation lithat in land 
manigtnmri or land nconwny and 
substsnUal teaching and pracltCBl 
axperlanc. In there area* Tha prtiKltui 
function, of the appointee w<H b* to 
complete the eiubliahmani ltd 
promotion of a programme Ol ItudMi in 
land managamsnl at the University and >0 
luporvtH ar«l teach lit that programme h 
to expected that these functions wdl ba 
petlO’ired In (lets consultation Wrth 
governmanii m the uavjriity raaon and 
with relevant professional oiganrutofti 
Th* tuoiocre 10 be teughi n Ihe 
progiimma includa economics, 
agilcultura. fautidrng construction, 
valuation and taxation, land and 
land ecrwwrry and land util, 
piapiiourv land use and anatyn,. land 
tonuie aiurfias. lawn management . 
geogrsphv end admltvsnstion, and 
appr.caufs would ba sipeeiM to hove 
expertiM nr so. ere) cl Ureas areas. 

Salary seal*. FM8.42D17.BiU pa tt 
Starting c FI 1.791. Th* University ha* ■ 
small number «f posts wlriwi tl, 
oslgboshment lot which tha Bilhlh 
Qovetnrran, providts uipptemantailor 
payments The prottnl post cstrlee no 
such benalrts and tsoffored on local term* 
and conditions ar.Vy Gratuity: 
appomiment atimvanca. curtly furfMhaij 
low rental atcommodsirw: oHowonui In 
lieu of* luperaniiuilioft. thraa-yM' 
rohtwabla ccnitsci 

DeUilfd applications 12 copies). 
Inchidtiig s curriculum utoae and rtsming 3 
lefctrta, should bo rent by ebmoB ro Ihe 
Regisvai. UnnreraKy ol the South Paerr>c, 
PO Dos 1 168. Suva, Fgi to arrive no iat« 
than 1& Juns 1981. Appkeants iMrdtnrrn 
UK should aha send 1 copy la Ihs 
Commute* lor Intsmabanol Coops ration 
In Hlghsr &kxcltion. The British Council. 
High*) Education Division, go/91 
Tnninham Court Road. London WIP 
ODT. Further dentil, »e available from 
enhti itfdrass. 

THESI 
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The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

FOUNDATION CHAIR OF 
CHEMICAL PATHOLOGY 
(Raadvartlsomnni) 

TBnablB ■' ibianii^morjical uh On I which 
v*IS opw m me ran Him of 13a f wilh an 
annual iiuiloni inialo 0 | log 

□ usllficailona Applicanio should 

noueua merficsiqusiillcaiien renin, atria 
«lih the Gsnciai Medical Council of Gioai 
Brlialn. and higher academic end 
pml«99innal qualilicalmni, w.ih 
teaching end 

Dwa oi Aiaumpilon of Duty: Aftiain- 
Wee iia e> paced lo assume duly by 
Jenuiry '933 ai as soon as possible 
, hereafter io pm rk iwte m planning the 
tulnciifam and supervise the insinuation 
ot derailments! fecii.uet Teaching wrn 
comment o In ih» fell of 1933 
Condldom of Sorvlca The macimum 
US**.’" Ch *'' ■W'*"»rt vsiH he 
HliSJW.OOO (Mil annum lE.rlunqo rale 
fl HKflJ erpiosimeltivl Tnimi ol 
wn "<» mcliKfn lour, if.v.o noth pay 

Eupcirannmiiior leppolurna 5‘, 

U fiivoie.lv I5\l. medical brnefni.’ 
educeiiun allowance lor ch Jd'wi. housing 
ecv.rnimuda non jnd, foi a.onons 
dpiioimaes. pasiagn henalils as mc-ll 
Application Pncadun. A pph cations 
shoulil he ms J» Oulm 6 copies, giving lull 
wuiicuijrs c<r«n<Yii:ii an.i me names 
anil jihlieites r,f 3 pnrsons to whom 
lelniance may be inailn. end sent 
inunliKr Mb copies ol <eririlciiu>a' 
(iink.mas.'iosiininrlnls and lecnm 
l.iiie.ra'r.jns, u, iho ftihmn.M Secr-c... 

I I'O Cleneep Unnvisiiy ul ||0 ii,| Kong. 

An-'il'A- 31 1 . tiring Knr.j nc.i leg., ihin 

I Juno IS Miff FuM par lici. bus of thrr 
eecjni Chair .imj lircaiuid cm itu> facultr I 
w iIk> UnnarsiliraiunvalljIA-un, mil iosi [ 

1 HFS I I 



Dapartmant of Civil 
Engineering 

Lectureship in 
Geotechnical 
Engineering 

Undrr the SRC. Special Replacement 
scheme iho Depart man! ol Chrl! 
EnghkHfing has boon awarded an 
established iecru<rshia m Qnracta cal 
Engineenng 

Tlifl vounn leciliiec ipiomiM w,e be 
eipecieri lobecomoefawlv Involved vdih 
In* reatarch piagiamm* In iha 
Department. pamcuialif mat ol Profs ; hi 
R BuUartteld and 1* undeJial* loathing 
m Serf Mechanics nt •■ndcigraduora and 
PCHtgraduaio foci. Apclicanla should 
s«ea<iv hove reiearcti eipaiiMice. hjwj 
published v*e*L In both ira'vttal and 
fl'per. menial sspor.is o' Geoiachmcal 
Engineering and have had acme rekvani 
piaciicaleiper.'orice 

Salaiy acato - fWTftdj.BQCi per 

annum The Initial salary will be 

determined bv quail licet .ana and 
ntenonn. 

FuJihar pardculen may be obtained 

from DAB. Copland. Tha Unhnratty. 
ScKUhamprm 80S 6NH. to whom 
appljaailoni IT coplu from UX 
applicants] ahmiM ba aanl by 2D jun* 
RUMlnp rafarsnea 30*’A/THE8 


EATFOBE UNIVERSITY 

Mibourna, AuslraUa 

SCHOOL OF ■ IOLOQICAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT OF 0 EMETICS 
AND HUMAN VARIATION 

LECTURER IN GENETICS 
(FIXED TERM} 

*PWW»isaearab |g fo, a heiurn, «nh 
IJ?!^*****.^ rulaavota me 

s^-sas't-aEs- 

gerancs wH be required 

HSiH **"*!* t* t »cThiafy bwrfvsd m 

** hWvUn of 

HS 1 ” ■"? iwmraduar* ihidents. Thr 
ladirtos of iho Department inetude 

temperatum roc ms. a Cl eenlabimeni 
worn, sna lyrical and or her centrifuge*, 
and roulaia items of potenrai atssienca 
f«P molecular genaHoM. 

[ Although ntgortabte. |i li hoped rhat rha 
w* commence Anns tjily In 

Tha pMuMon Is for « fund tum of lout ! 
Wats. Tha Ufihnniiy retarvn die right ■ 
noi to make an appoaiirneni io iho 
l>Mi|tan. 

SALARY, IAIB. 132125. »3J. 

Fun bar Infotmailan sod appRcatfon 
faint* are available from tha 
Aijtoltllon ol Commonwaali b 

L u Qorrian 

London WCfH OPT. 
Applcottana on H Uim* iimi. 

- THESI 


COI^KSSTER 

require a 

PERMANENT NECRETARV 
™2./lHH l .V on lo Upnagorlil re* 
Bpoornted «r||| bo acrountabla to 
,or '■""I’arch pro- 

.i»£ ,, x*!JSa! 0,f " ,,te bul ^o, lo « 

POM _C, V. ip b* aent not later 
1 9, J,“ n * !. 9 »* JO Tho Praal- 
dont. Unfyeraltr of Else* stu- 

SKW ™ Tft 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES 
JAMAICA 

applications mo Invited fo, Iho following 
posit mi iho Caribbean Iniiliuie or Mass 
Communication (Cahimaci 
1. Senior LacturortLoaiurarfAsalitant 

Loelurer m Film Pioducllan 10 bo 
raencnsdiiB lor inching aN aspects ol,- 
Film Proriuclran at beginner and] 
advanced lavaii in Dipromo end Dagrea 
PragreminM 

2 Senior Laqlurar/LeclurodAaslalani 
Leciurar In RbiIki Broadcasting 10 be 
rtanort.ble lor reach inn Rad*. Wnllng 
and Production and Advencod Radio 
Produc non In D.f <ima ond Denise 
Progranirmij. 

The eg pome ea ahouid leave practical 
professional etpenenco and should ha 
competent to laach c .Junes ip unlveraiiv 
tlandaid Inleroar and compeien.ra in 
decuman 1 ary film produc lion and 
educanonal broadest ling rospec lively. 
Will bo value! .fa Rolnvam ln.nwlu.lgo ill 
Weal Indian Mm industry nrd Wear Indian 
modm wourd bo an a.i vantage . 

Salary scales. Senior Lucrurer 
JSI7 7J82I.717 p a Lecture: J9 15.090 
M.M9 pa Aufaianr Leclurei JSI3 30B 
14 .068 pa ID siditing - jfj B3I. 

Detailed appifcBilort 12 copieil. 

Inc Imlino a curriculum vilae and naming 3 
toferon. ahouid he uni as soon as 
posubro 10 lha Regtsnai, Umverilry of iho 
Wesi indies. Mono, t.mguon 7. Jamaica. 
Appilranis roHdant m UK ihould also 
snp.J 1 copy ro 1I10 Commliwo foi 
Ihwnalic.nal Cooporai.cir In Higher 
Eilucation. Tha British CduncB. Higher 
Education Dlviaion. 00/91 ToiterJiam 
‘-mill Hoed. London W1P OOT. Funlior 
| ilora'h. did. svjilabfa fiam plrher address 
THESI 


UNIVERSITY 

OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

Applications ate Invited for the poti ol 

SENIOR LECTURERiLECTURER 
IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
IPMIBV33) 

with specialism In Ibe ates of Agile uliural 
Mntiootorqrrica or Ihe Economici of 
Afliicuttuii si an Industry. Candidarea 
ShOuW -Mid a Maslefs degree or higher 
with special! as 1 Ian In Ag.l cu llural 
Economics, end have had several yaaia 
teaching an.1 research esperlnnce in ihlj 
Bonaral area, preferably In developing 

countries * 

.«? WK* Snnf« Lecluier FH3.257 

15.606 pg LocturarFI9.l69 l2.832 pa Ifl 

" F * l 7 *l- Tho Unhrenlly hag a 
"“"be' ol poiw within in 
oaiaMiahimnl far which ihe British 

■uppismentotlon 

patnivnii The piesent post can lea no 
sueh bansHtaand ia allared on local farms 
and conditions only. Giaiulrv ' 
alWrence; low nnial part'.. 

luma bed Kcommodatkin; aBowanco In 
“ wu of ...perennuatlon; ihria-year 
fBdfwabte con ir act. 

□stalled appUcauons 12 eapled 1 
jneiud'ng a currKulum vitae and naming 
three refweoa. should be sent 10 the 

P^ViET' 1 * of ,h * Sou,h f’AclMc. 
e, ! 6fl '™ va - F ®. to drrtvo no later 
thnn M June 1 SSI Applicem* resident In 
UK should abo send 1 copy to uw 
Cortnrnlilaa fov Interna wtnal Cooporation 
M Higher Education DfvWon. B0/B1 
Totrsnham Court Road. London WIP 

Shfn'r . F ,^ r d#WrS aI * from 

ohhoracfdieu- THESI 


UNIVfiRSfTY OF MELBOURNE 

LECTURER 
(LIMITED TENURE) 

In the 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

; Appfcaiion* ora Invited for the pavilion of 
IJcturm In Economic History (Untiled 
i*rnoi9l to contmenc. as soon as poaabfa 
«^1a» January 1982. In the Dm 
Instance the appomfiranr wB be for a 
period pf thiu yean. 

The Department pi Economic Hislorv ■ 
F ! CU,Iv 01 

C i b, i r 11 ^ ■ "onttoi ol 

SlisSS ^jF Th » “rcwaaM 

reaching In One at more pf ihe laflevwlnn 
3Wni6ii, 

Economy and 8pa«y „ 
bosod on European economic friary) 
and History of Economic Thought, * . 
Other Cbursas taught by the dwanniem 
Jdudo Asian, 

a ? tf ‘"' arn,Non, l aconernie 

satr - **&*i*#w*.. 

An appaunmanl wB ba made wtitirn ihe 
range »AW. »»I25 1 32 per annum 
Furihe, information, bicludfng dotalla 
of apfkltcaben procedura. h available 
ft®5" ,h « a “R OffToar. Unhonity ol 
Melbourne, Park vl lie. Victoria, 3053 
AuatMUa. or from tha A*eochlldn w 
CommoniMMlth UrttverslUa* [ApntaL 
* London WCIHOPF 

ApfriicaUoria dote an 28 Jupa tM|. 


HULL 

TIIEUNIVERRITY 
LECTURESHIP IN OERMAN 

Invited far iho 
WlFf Lecturer in Clemen ton"- 
ablo from 1 October 1 98 1 .Prefer, 
vneo may ha given to applicants 
* ■P Btla ' friltiresl fii althor 
niudern dernian language or mod- 
ern German literature. 

Salary scale: £6.070 - £19,850 
!•» “njium plus UBS bonerils. 

eapoiionce together with tile 

sair 

wljo ai fu rther particulars may be 
obtained. Ml 


UNIVER8fTY OF THE WEST INDIES 
TRINIDAD 

Applications ore Invited for tha post of- 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW/RESEARCH 
FELLOW IN THE SEISMIC 
RESEARCH UNIT 

Applicants should hold quiMcahoni In 
Geophysics. Geology or numerical 
processing of toisircgiaph dale required 
and have Inurosi In ihe goologlcal 
geophytlcol piobtems of the Eastern 
Caribbean desirable 
Safety scales 1980/81 I under reviewl: 
Senior Research Fellow TTS38.B18 
49.092 pa. Research Follow TTS29 784- 
43.762 pi IEI sterling - TTK.1EI. 
FSSU. Unfurnished accom made non or 
housing allowance Family passages. 
Study Bnd Travel Gram. 

Detailed opplicallons (2 coplael. 
Including a curriculum vitae end naming 3 
■afareei. should be tent et soon as 
possiblo IJ Ihe Secretary. University of 
Ihe Weil Indies. Si. AuguiUrt Trlnl.jad. 
Applicants resident In UK should also 
send t copy 10 the Committee for 
Iniarnetianal Cooperation p n Higher 
Education. The BrJlfeh Canned, Higher 
Educoti.in Division, 90 91 Toiienham 
Court Rr.jd. London WIP OQT Fu, Ihor 
de tills are ava liable from o'llior oUrfress. 

THESI 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 
TH1NI0AD 

Application* era invited lor the following 
posts In Ihe DdPBinnenl of Electrical 
Engineering- 

a PROFESSOR/SENIOR 
LECTURER 

In TelecontniunloBUofli and/or 
Control Syetema 

b. 2 LECTURERS/ASSISTANT 
LECTURERS 

In EleptricBl Power and Machine! 
IT.™ Leciurer: 

TTI3B. 610-49,092 pa. Licfurfir' 

TTSm'ih m'IS P " AMl » no ' Lecturer 
! P a tt! *141118 - 

TT65 *81 FSSU. Unfurnlehed 


— ■ ■ uniuinisnso 

accommodation a housing ellowance 
lemiiy passages. Study and Travel Gram 
Detailed application! (2 copies! 
including a curriculum vllaD end naming 3 
raferencee. should be earn as toon as 
55”; bl ? Ite Secretery. Unlvsriity of 
Waal Indies. Bl. Augustine. Trlnklsd. 
Appllcania rerident In UK should aha 
send 1 copy to the Commune lor 
International Coopeitlon in Higher 
Education, Tho British Council, Higher 
“•“.OWon* M/91 Totlanham 
Court Road. London WIP DOT. Further 
details era avaifeblo from efthar addrass 

THESI 


UNIVERSITY OFTHE SOUTH PACIRC 
AppHcatfons ore Invited for the post of- 

SENIOR LECTURER! 
LECTURER IN ENGLISH 

(Post Slfl Bl 

The appoints* wD bo required to leech 
end vsrietlea of Engltah 
and huraiy itylatc*, t D both Internal and 
•vtornal studanti Additional dude* vyfll 
P^ChoUnflubBc,. 


Applicajlora mun have st least oMetien 
degree In Engllih or In Ungutetlas whh ■ 
Strong modarn -English fanausoB 
“•SS» n| ! 8 freUflCBitan or uperience 
?? L W/." h Mnlng teechere ol 
tflflfnli would ba ftfvanufloout. 

^ Lecture, 

UnS^’h 0 

BrhWi Government provide, 
■a pp te ois ni w to, peymwua. Thip^n! 
PMI carries no such benefits Vnd t, 
“E? Bnd eondittona 
S«nlv G tt Howsnca; 

aci^ ^ .i ha * d low-ientsl 
eccwnfiridabon, alowsnce h Reu of 
•uperennuation, three-yea, remwabla 

Datallad appHcsilona |2 coplsi) 
™“J«B « Oiittaihim vitas and nirnlria 3 
^ 101ild ta "ni by airmail to tlte 
■Jjflfrlrar, Urevsrshy ol tha South PecHte 

dterTlfi J 'naiOBi**^' 10 an *YS d<* fetar 
uic arnuU alto send 1 B 

Committee for fntanreBonel Coo«muS» 

ThTsaffis 1 

Higher Education Division 90/gl 
Totlanham Court Road 'i-HHr 
WIP ODT. FunhiTdefiu ere S& 
liofnaltharaditiHs. ^W8I 


Lecturer in 

Physical 

Education 

Application! arc Invited from 
graduate! with suitable experience 
In Olympic and school! gymnastics 
for fhc poll of lecturer In I he 


Depart men l of Physical rducation 
and Sport! Science. The dmic! will 
Include undergraduate teuching and 


. ... NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
: OF.LtsOTHO 

Appltoadort ore invuad to tha pon'of: 

lecturer 

IIM PHYSICS 


I* nab la as loon os pmsibla 
I ihould pavs a PhD 

:3BSwsS!ftfci 


■uppSsmenurifln; ,SLSSS7 B i^i 
sccommadatfon; fSg 

*jsa.3aaa5j3M 

■SBwaa'ssa'Ssy 

h UK should ebg»mj fSjf]!- 

Jhs Committee for Tnt*tn«^,2I 

g*5«'tor. M W.BtoSSnS 

aassjar-sw- 

■ THE81. 


supervision of pust graduate studies 
end research. Specialist knowledge 
In biomechanics would be an 
advantage. 

Salary within scale £W70-£I 2,860. 
It Is hoped to appoint to Ihe lower 
hair of ihe scale. Pan card requests 
For funher dentils and application 
forms 10 Paul Johnson, Establish 
ment Officer, ref. 81/15 PS. 
LoiiKhborvuih Leicestershire 


BEDFORD 

CnANFIELD CENTRE FOR 
TEACHER SERVICES 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

AnpHcattcma . flr . invtleil for 
llio past or Abb lets nt Dtrmtor In 
r °T2? L y *>«“WlFhed Centre 
for Teacher Services. Th»* 
app ointment fa ror an initial 
parlod of three years. 

. CBI !i ro hoa boon ooiab- 
tS^k * 1 i by Cranfl0| U Institute “r 
IriuS-nJ, 9y '“Provide ln-servlco 
S2iiS?i!2 n t V? curriculum Ue- 
valopment (Initially In the arose 
?.., ra *^ el D*y t * and compulino 
anil rotated diacipllnost. Courses 
?™ P 1 F v f" bolh at Cranfleid and 
Kingdom* throUBhaut "» Llnltod 

.« T .h= ?" ,,lro . svlshee to appoint 
* b 0 •' mportant poet or Asais- 

etteh uateet iV°»b S" 8 *P*rionced 
toscher or lecluror 

work *?*, c i PBblB °f Innovntlvo 

edueat fans*" a ejf a of 




borahlp. ***** LfSS mom- 

f£m. er llTKLa °6«i?5i e 

Cranfleid Instlluto of Terhnolo- 

gkwOA^Kmo, 

1BJX£"K 

extn. 4S8/3Z0) are wnlcomB. H I 


DUNDEE 

UNIVERBITY OF 

DEPARTMENT of 
ph ARMAC°L°GY and 
THERAPEUTICS 

UCTURBHIP | N 
PH ARM A COLOG Y 

RB-AdvarUoamont 



HULL 

THI- DNIVMtSIlV III 

DEPARTMENT lit Hlsiimx 

A|j]>llcutliuis ill*- invllril |..r <■ 
Luctiirer In M--illi-t.il lllvt.11 v 
tunulilr linni 1 tli lotn-r )*m | 

Siilnrv exile. Cftulil ~ 
£PJ 860 pet 11,11111111 |i|m II5S In- 
nnllls. 

Applli nltimi ia 1 xnlrsl uMn-1 
ileidlle uf nil*-, qiultlli uiIkiiv ,iiu| 

rxperlnncr tvlih tin- 

niiinne ul tliri-e refi-rcr* nhtiulil 
be sen, I bl W jimi- 1V81 t.i tln- 
Persnnni-I Oirln-r. Tin- Unurrsl- 
lv uf Hull. Hull. IIU67HN H-.1IU 
tv It 1 mi furttiiT imrlli ulnrs iiuit 
In- tnnliiL'il II j 

NBW ZEALAND 

MASSEY I INI VEI1M TV 
I’ A I All. ||*i I { IN Ndlilll 

C1IAIH IN t.r.ONoMIt s 

Apnlli-nliiiiis arc Int lin| im Hi,, 
no* iv o-mentk me i 1 u 1 ■ 1 ■< 1 in i ■ n ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ 

wit fllnfl (he Fin ullv nl *iin *,i| 

bcleiiciiN. ApDlli-niirv muv |,,iti 
liitoroviv rnmiliin l|->nn nun io»-i 
nninlc uiul inn 1 *nv. >iiiuiiIi- tlu-mv 
mill policy 111 vncrllli tln ui nil, nl 

unit npplied meas in |,i 

all cusee halve in 1 . <1, >1 ■ I |r ai 1 1 - uri- 
ns parted 10 hove sti unn mini yt |, al 
tmrkgounds nn>l in have iiiuvi-ii 
research rernrrls | n their ilm*,-n 
flalila of si’HUntisnllini. 

Tin- sun esslnl ■ nmllilute w ill he 
•'.VIIL-Clril In uriii Kill ■•-ixIiT'it 1 1 ■> m 
11 I Jniun-t 111-nil Him It Inis .1 linn,. 1 
L-Slrniuiiriil ns well us lrll--r,iul 
tnacnlim mu- tliui. In .xl.iiiinii m,. 

■SBtf .win in 

ncilvtiy ' ,1|,|,,,r « tnwr.li 

.e_ r l!. c ,ul1 •‘■••iitflliilnnriH ul 
inn Dnpuriinpiii In otii- I'rntess-ir 
fnur ioulnr lei turui s jinl H ev»ii 
ler r urorfl. 

nm! 5&. jsrs^jsisa. rn,,u ‘' 16 

^ au’pnViu" 
nient may be obtulnml from ihe 
“.® c /' etary Genernl, Assaclailon ul 

UnlveralltBa 

( Apple. I 36 1 Gordon Squure, Lon. 
1° n JVCIH OPF. or from ilio 
Registrar of tho University. 

J9flf. P,kallQnS rlo * e Dn 130 Ju $f 

NOTTINGHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF 
COLLEGE OF 6T. MARK AND 

a I * JUI1N 

““““SJfssiro “5 ,N T,,E 

"EUfTSS'VZJSi. 

rrX! , n,on ? en ' Into the nlrourly 

ihT2ihonf u ^ lan '“'"factions of 
Mel K h i? c wrM m; Its poten- 
tial lo baginning to be explored. 

i„™ J nlnt , Praaremme of currlcii- 
Hon h tho m^lS^tSSrSfiSS 

gwrihotr 

tars ^ un'lnd"' 1 " mlrro ™n.M„. 

tonehtS7 a> .mfi lh V 1 ,r "P?' "«h»ii uf 

Jac£T ll !Si.i ">kl ln . v « |,Jo "h mill. 
irri!* a,llJ w. 1 ^ 0 ■tuiir nf ihelr 

£v 

2r y SS?n r S?Rr! ,,,H ' 

Imagination, riuenry i.. r „ m . 

Ry t? to m'S? 11 " 11 and tlv- 

i* l® looching ora e*aentlol — 
resoorcli niperloure In the 1 hu- 
man sciences on advantage 

b ™r (^'“wwill Probably bn 

^?l Vr n ,ly N Cmd 0n Jn 

appointed. ° f t!l " 


aESPUSSJS; — “"** " ATBi 'o Julv i os 


Mr 0,1 B r,8|,, « m 

— — mu 

NEW ZEALAND 

™ E A u ffi:r ,nf 

AS8°^®g^- a | n ., 

CLOSING DATE: 10 JULY 1 1DBI 




kekle 

■ UNIVERSITY OP 

TEMPORARY COUNSELLOR IN 

™ E «E®Bg' S ®>vfc N E D 

on oducaUon^ wj™iini« donla 
PWeonal msttsra VOCBt,OI1al and 


from cBnrjjdstKi 'who f]avo U prao- 


„ mm* 

CLOSING DATE: 10 JULY 10B1 

S2 P«b"<i o*pw oncSf r s?:teL e 



' KEELS 

UNlVBRSIp\ : Q(T 


-jaw™!?® 

i4PS?fc3i^* 

t*.-* 


LEC pSii^ ,o « 

CLOBlNdDATE: 30 JUNE 19B1 

wm bo vvel- 

s;5iusi,.^ t "S-lfe® 

mfc History, 

^v h ” B ^nr 0 rivj: 

g|^*^%ai55!iira 

. RMIatrv fAMdemS, ^“ lst *nl 
mental, .Appoint. 

-S£J^«MSb 


■ in MXiunSnig 

Li*i i in up j]| ■ k_ Of fLh 
Mnrki'l |||t|. Th fi 


fe^iSnf35 

pie i hut not i«IU- a f? 0n pduJ* 
Jng dit^a f5ited? r thQn the cloa> 

HI 


"ir-i’oRsa "s? 

'Mailing HHlevcIop^aln?^ 
«•••• <t tnnre nf thSTSJSttS 
nn-ax tie„era1 Mark.« rB(i 7W 
ain-ini-nt, MnrhetinVJg^L^S 
njl PrortuMv nB f.Asr^ 

psrsr 

Hr. .-nr. h (w-(“h epe¥teS r „iJ^« 

thr .lUpllratlun OfouISiH?* 

M*-. fur i5n!S l 5 ert '«- 

rt.1. Htnitvi. "521 «udy» 

I nrrr NZS|| jh 
NV ijj.-W, joints L«^ 

Willi <i li., r at SU, 21 \ 

sf^srai^TUfi 

llriiiniiiiii. t-ltulrman ofnSSf' 

(.ini uni in wraith UniltreaZ 
I A Hl.is. ». 3ft Gordon sSuoSjlS 
i 1 *iii ivrill OPF, 

jj( Aji , .IU"tl“us rinse ou 31 jgj 

OXFORD 

*« T- ANNE'S COLLEGE 
l riturnrshlp in aarmn 

Till. Oillcgn ivlshrs to irf, 
n Stlmntdiary Lecturer l/Tig. 
man. Tile appointment wWAs 
ntinii in mon and womta iSe 
tor a. pei led of two lesn fra • 
, l „? v ' aUBr *981. Tha LtS J 
will tin renuired to leech [» 5 I 
Iijhim p or w eek In the up J I 
Modern Garmon lenauiai o l 
llieramre. [ 

FlirHier Particulars mnt ! 
obtnlnerl from the Gofa ' 
Seci-utnry and RagUtrwTi . 

nvskiiG i Co L Iow ’ . . 

0*2 nils, tu whom anpllnta 


with tho 'namoe or turn relra 
eliuidd br. sunt not later Um 11 
Jilin. 1981. si 


SUSSEX 

THE UNIVEflBITY OF 

H Eh fc AHCH FELLOW B 
ACCOUNTANCY 

6 ^0111(1-111 ion* are Invtiad to i 
■■it I irilverslty/lmtl fuls d 
nn , ki ivor Studlea Rmort 
vt-.llLwahlp In Acraunlann (no 
1st pctotiur I9B1 for two j«i 
ln * Nit unco, with di 

poesllilllly of e.xtnrwlon for l 
third. 

'l lio uersan appointed wlD k 
reijiilred tu unuorraXe unite 
iiroilnutn and pottBriAau 
■ I'nclilnu labnut mx holes pir 
w-xek i anil alau reaoorcb. Etyiri- 
"uci* uf both teaching ml 
nrrniiniHiiry is ruitulred. Thais- 
Snui-i.li wilt lunrern rlntaUJ 
Liistliui iif manpower Duny- 
iii, ml anil iiieiliodg of '(win 
,u<iii|i,jwnr jnjIk-IcB. 

Tim Initial salary wOl ha 
udur.llrin io aim and eiparlsKj 
mid will l.n within Ran* H 
■ £6.1170 tu £10.373 ptr 1WW| 
or Uiiuiir. I! t£3 730 to £ls.»« 
per niiriiiinl of Ilia Research *“ 
Aunli.iiinin t acuity enJory scan*' 
pirn, rHHli/UhS bb apprapriife. ' 

Furllier partlculors and ip- ■ 

pH. utl< in (nrnm, returnihM H . 

T'ltll .limn hJbI. oblalsriiit 
froni Um Estebllshnisni 8edJ« 
Offl* e uf Aria and Soriil Stu- 
dins. Arts Building. UnltsnUf 
of Bilnarx, llrlnhKm, EsM |u«f 
IINIBUN tflrlqlitnn 6067BS Sit 
lino. Mrs Ktepnoy) quotiog n- 
fui-r-urn 472/2 HI 


HC1IOOL UP HUMANITR* 
Rgf: Bl/JB 


ULSTER 

TIIB NEW UNIVERSITY. 

. Anptli Hlluns ore Invited hr 
llio fulluwliin fllll-tlmt to 
tiirnnhlfia wlilili are awM* 
from Int Ortubor. TBB1 or *• 
siiiiii tin puntllilo tharssftar. 

tiCIIOOL OK BDCIAL 
-SCIENCEB 

LEtlTI 'RIUUN RCONOMK* 

rruiiil filiitun ohnulil h w 1 
linuil liunnurs dogrnfl JP 
mlia in- i-iiijiiqia euWKtaj 
obi Illy In loach IMWV. 
roursiia is nnteuUnl ond M f 
Ini-nnt lit unit Or iiioro Of 
monnlin-y ur roDiunol w Jo** 1 
would bn an ouvontngs. 

HC1IOOL OP HUMANITR* 
LECTURER ?N HISTOBV . 

Caiiilldutne eliould b«*5; 
anarch Internata In Irisn ""JS 
hut ability to toneli In «>• 
areas uf lilstory would » m 
advontoun. 

LECTURER IN MOI1ER8 

LANGUAGES - 

. Candidates should IW-'JJ 
dal In tern at In Irlah andAff*" 
tlah □ an lie language ond I'HJ 

turn from tha aovontfleiiui •» 
lury. ,. • 

SCHOOL OF BIOLOOfCAI,/^? 
ENVI ROl^iENtAfeSTMJw* 

LECTURER m ^^YCHOW'W' . 

No particular apaqlslliin 
qulrad and applicaUon* JJJJJ 
vltod from candidates wU" % 
t areata In all.. ■»“ • 
Paychology. 

Salary scale fwlth uSL 
£3,070 — £19,860 P-»- .. 


further portir^JF* 
obtained from Tho jt^ySwi. 
The New University of 


Tha New University 
Coleraine. Northern 
BT3B1SA UruoUdB "P 


Coleraine . Northern 

BT3B1SA (nuoung _bp 
R of. No.) to whdm *P 
Including e tabulated 
vlioe ana the nemos “i.- - ( 
sea of throe rofarsBe, JPf u } u j e 
jeijf not Tatar than iStls 


reminder 

COPY FOR ADVERTISMf^W ' 
THE THES 

LATER THAN IOAjM. M.y ^ , 

'“C 'gss&v&s? 7 " 
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Fellows 


LIVERPOOL 

UNIVESITVOF 
SRC CASE STUDENTSHIP IN 
COMPUTER-BASED EXPERT 
SYSTEMS RESEARCH 
COMPUTER LABORATORY 
Applications aro Invited Tor tho 
above Studentship to work with 
local industry on the development 
of an expert system to advise on 
solutions to rheological problems. 

The etudant will ba required to 
develop a language for represent- 
ing rheological knowledge In net- 
work form, uaina rheological ex- 


ynem (eg 

Integrating empirical aod theore- 
tical knowledge, question -answer 
schema, knowledge elicitation), 
no apeclric background ia required 
but the person appointed muat 
display Initiative, creativity and 
tha ability lo talk with people 
from varioua disciplines. 

Applications toualher with the 
names of two refereea should be 
received not later than 1 1 ch June. 
19BI. by The Registrar. The 
University. P.O. Bus 147. Liver- 
pool L6B 3XB. Quote Ral.KV/ 
796/THE9. H2 

SHEFFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS 

Applications ere Invited for on 
SSRC Linked Studentship to work 
on the development of writing 


ABERDEEN 

UNIVERSITY OF 

DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOGRAPHY* 

fl.E.n.C. LINKED 
STUDENTSHIP 

ENVIRON MENTAL POLICY 
AND INDUSTRIAL LOCATION 

Applications are invited frum 
oroduatee or prospective gradu- 
ates In geography, planning, eco- 
nomics or related social science 
desclolinaa for the above award 
which li linked to on existing 
research programme concerned 
with assessing tha Inriunca or 
varioua typoa of envlronmenlnl 
policy upon ihe location or manu- 
facturing Industry. The luccessfu! 
candidate will ba registered ror n 
PhD degree or the University or 
Aberdeen. 

For further particulars, contact 
Dr K. Chapman. Department nf 
□Bogrsnhy, St. Mary’s High 
Street. Old Aberdeen. AD9 2UF. 

H2 


NOTTINGHAM 

UNIVERSITY OP 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
SRC CASE nosearch Student ship 

Applications are Invited fdr an 
SRC CASE Reirarth Studentship 
tenable far 3 years on ’Stabilizer 


skills In children ( Professor K. J. 
Connolly) end an MRC Part- 
nership Award an blluKiiIar eye 
movement racurdlng in norutnla 
oud patient* (Frofosanr J.P 
Frlsby). 

Application*, incliidliui two re- 

fnrnnit. in tho appruprlDln aliper- 
vls'ir, I Jopar Intent nf rxyihrrlCfuy. 
University al Sheftlol.l, Sheffield. 
SI0 2TN. 112 


SRC CASE Reieorth Studentship 
tenable rar 3 years on ’Stabilizer 
off eels on Ice crystals and stand up 
of Ice cream' In collaboration with 
Lyons Maid Ltd. Candidates 
should posse is a goad honours 
rieerm In an appropriate dlicl- 
pllno e.g. foud science, physics or 
chemistry. Some add llio nal fi- 
nance la available to supplement 
the grant. 

Further dntalla and application 
forms may bn obtained from 
J.M.V. nianshard. Food Hcloncn 
Laboratories. Ilnpl. of Applied 
Uluchnmtetry A Niiirltlun, Brliuol 
or Agriculture. Simon Donlnnlon, 
I^iuditboruiiah. I.elra. 112 


Polytechnics 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 
SCOTTISH SCHOOL 
OF NON DESTRUCTIVE 
TESTING (SSNDT) 

LECTURER 'A' 

Salary Scale £5,968 to £11,307 
(under review) 

Applications are invited for tha above post. The person 
appointed will require to have a broad understanding of, and 
an enthusiasm for, the teaching of non-destructive testing and 
quality engineering from a training level to postgraduate level. 
Allied to this will be b commitment to participating in research 
work and industrial projects already estebllBhed in the School, 
and In initiating further developments. 

Good academic and/or professional qualifications are required 
In physics or electronic engineering, together with related work 
experience. 

Application forms and further particulars are available 
from tha Personnel Officer, Paisley College of 
Technology, High 8treat, Paisley PA1 2BE (Tela no 041- 
887-1241 ext. 230) to whom completed forms should be 
return ad within 10 days of the appearance of this advert. 
Informal enquiries should be addressed to W. McEwan. 
Director. Scottish School of Non-Destructiva Testing. THE33 


SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 
LECTURER II - IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 

To ecntffeulg lo the teschlng ol ■ range ol advanced technician, degree end 
postgraduate courses, end to undertake enoditsd research. 

Completed form* ihould b* re turned by 2Sth Jura. 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED PHYSICS 
LECTURER II - IN APPLIED PHYSICS 

AppHcatlane srs Invited Far the above prat Iran phyilcbt* with a good honours 
degree end p cm- graduate experience. Experience end Internal in iho BaWi ol 
minoelec ironies and mod*m I nairu mentation methods ti deilrab)*. The poll wil 
{rwjjW leKhlng In a range ol coureae end aho participation In e reeaarch project. 
Starting data Im September 1881 . or ea toon at pooelble thereafter. 

Completed appSoadon forma should bo returned by 12th June. 


Salary ante; £8462^10.431. Under cunenl aslsry regutifloni and agbfeci lo 
u miacury perform* nco, tha wccwilul cendkUte can normsSy expect Incremental 
W Santo, Leciurer scale ol wtiich ihs maximum salary b cunontiy 

Apallcadon forme end further dpIaBi from Ihe Poreonnol Offloal. Shalftold 
City Polytechnic I Dipt THEfiJi HaHoida Houle, Rlubn Square. SbofflaM ST 
2BB or tol.107421 20911 szt. 397. 


HONGKONG 
UNIVERSITY OF 
BUB- DEAN OF STUDENTS 
Appl icot Jons erq Invited for tha pool 
of Sub-Deen d: „ " 
of Student Affairs. 

..Tills 1* s senior eppolnlroont and 
Uio auccefslul cstidldata will bo re- 
sponsible to tha Dean ror spaclflc 
ajpects of tha work of tho orflce, end 
will set ror him In hi* absence. 

Appllrenti should be University 
radii staj, preferably at least 45 y-eera 
old end fluent In Conlonaie. Dlracuy 
relevant experience la not eeienileli 
experience or working with young 
People, or In a community or In a 
community welfare area woud ba an 
ad ventage. 


r — — — — ... rotas, salaries tax will 

not oxceod IS K of gross Income. 
Hpuelng et a renlel of 7 V4 14 or aslsry. 
ediKsUon sllowence, leave and 
D, » lc ?L benefits era provided. 

. Further particulars end applies t Lon 
torms may be obtolnsd from the 
oecratsry General. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 

SiaBP. . ■ Gordon Square. London 
WC1H OPF, or from the Appoint- 
ments Unit, Beers tsry’s Office. Uni- 
vt jS5! r °f Hong Kong, Hong Kong. 

closing date for applications Is 


LONDON 

THAMES POLYTECHINC 
ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 

Fallowing tho death of Mr B. 
J. Bet hem application* ere in 
vltod for tho above post froni 
suitably qualified candidates 
with substantial relevant szporl 
enco In higher educeil on 

The Academic Replilrer la the 
designated Secrotery of tha 
Academic Council end Is re- 
eponelble for all tho etudrnt and 
courie-rsleted sdmlnliiretlon 
within the Polytechnic, including 
the entire etudent admission, re- 
cord. end examination system*, 
end lor courae approval proco- 
dures. Including communication* 
with the varioua external vali- 
dating bodies. 

Salary scale: £12043 — — 

£13116 Inclusive 

Further - particulars and ap- 
plication form from the Staffing 
Officer. Theme* Polytechnic, 
Wellington Street, London 
9E1B6PF. to be returned by 16 
June 1981. HS 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF WALES 
POLITECHNIG CYMRU 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT - 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for the abovo post From suitably 
qualified candidates. 

Ideally, candidates should be ablB to oiler a Higher Degree In 
Chemical Engineering, Corporate Membership of the Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, and relevant industrial experience, as 
well as having taught the subject to Honours Degree level. 
Candidates should also be able to demonstrate a knowledge of 
C.N.A.A. end T.E.C. course design end approval procedures, 
and an awareness of tha consequences of tho Flnniston 
Report. 

The Department la Grade VI, and the salary for Hoad of 
Department will therefore be in the range of: - 
E1E,045-£16,690 per annum. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 

Required to teach on coursos for tho B.Sc. end HND in 
Chemical Engineering. 

Salary: £6,462 to C 12, 141 per annum IncluBive. 

Applloetlon forme and further particulars may ba obtained 
from: The Assistant Director (Staffing), The Polytechnic of 
Weiss, PONTYPRIDD, Mid Glamorgan CF37 1DL. 
Telephone: (0443) 406133 Ext 2021 
Closing date: 11 June 1981. 


The Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 


' PLESSEY CHAIR AND 
HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF COMPUTING 
£15,045-£1 6,590 p.a. 

Candidates with appropriate nroiioniic qualifications 
and Industrial or prolettionnl oxponorce am Invited to 
apply for iho first appointment id the rawly created 
Pleasey Chair In Computing 
The ability to develop research and consultancy 
programmes In occordance wilh Polytechnic policy is of 
crucial importance and personal participation In these 
activities la strongly ancouraged. Several nron! af 
development ere envisaged. Including data processing, 
computer aided manufacture and design, office 
adml nisi ration and small bu!ln«sea Candidates who 
could lend with authority <n one r.f these areas wq.jI -1 
have an advantage, as would applicants who could 
demonstrate their significant leadership and 
involvement In innovative applications of compuiers In 
Ihelr particular field of specialisation. The Head of 
Department should ba abfa to provide an 
academic leadership to a group ol well qualified staff 
who have arhia ved a balanced programme of course 
and curriculum development In computing and 
microprocessor applications. 

Further details and form of application available 
from Tha Assistant Director (Administration], 

Trent Polytechnic, Burton Street. Nottingham 
NG1 4BU - TMES3 

T1R'EINIT= 

POLYTECHNIC 

INQTTINGHAMHHHH 


LONDON 

Mlddleiex Polytechnic 
COMPUTER CENTRE 

The follow Ins academic 
appointment* are required to sup- 
port the continued development 
af computing service In the 
Polytechnic. 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER/READER 
(Informal Ion System*. 

£12,037 - £14.897 p.a. Inc. 

With experience of commercial 
and Industrial applications ol data 
processing. 

LECTURER t I/SENIOR 
LECTURER 

(Computers In Educatlonl 

£7.22 1 - £18,900 p-b. Inc. 

With experience of me of com- 
puters In education for ichooli 
and [n ralatfan to teacher iralnina- 
• Candidates should have good 
academic qualification* and 
appropriate professional experi- 
ence . 

Further details and auplkalln 

[ arms may be obtained from the 
'ariainifll Office (ref. A172BI. 

data 8 June. 113 


SUNDERLAND 

RE-ADVERTISEMENT 
SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 
FACULTV OF SCIENCE 


Personal 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

Cl no lo viiu.wn 

Written term* on request 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

-11 Dover Sirool. Piccadilly 
London W1A 4F1T 

Phono : OI-4V1 2934 

MORTQAGEI. RamortBiSfi "Top 
UPS' r , aecured and uniuurid 
leans. 01*346 4633. Martin Hu- 

AiW. n Fr " pD,, ■ » 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF WALES 
Pot It actinia Cymru 

Department of Buninoss end 
Administrative Studios 

LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 
& FINANCE 

Tha Polytechnic .squire a (uiiy qus<-n*d 
AecaunlSni o*f»/lenced In the ful ring* 
al accounting dull**, pi'ncutuly the 
'iBvaiooniant at cairipulerraerl syslsms 
stvlro, t a ration work. Previous iHcKng 
eiperience b nai essential but would be 
snedviniega. 

Sal*ry 16.462 lo El?. 1 41 per annum 
inclusive 

Further dstiib and epprcelton tom* 
may be obialnod Iron. Min P. 
Buckbarrow. Personnel Officer. Tha 
Potylschnla of Wall*. Pontypridd. Mid 
□lam organ CF37 IDL Talaphonr. 
104411406133 eat 2021. 

rrouVrgdal* rSthJana IS8J 

The^/^ 7 

Polytechnic 
/ of Wales 


Technical 

Colleges 


CORNWALL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

CORNWALL TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE. REDRUTH 
Principal: llrK. Farnell 

FACULTY OF AF1T4 DESIGN 

Application* are ln*lteit lor tho 
post ol 

LECTURER GRADE II IN 
TECHNICA LILLI ISTH AT ION 

Required for Septmnbar 1981. 
or ae soon as poeilblr thereat ler 
to teach Technical Illustration amt 
Airbrush Tecliriiquns on the foi* 
lowing rmiraee- 


CNAA &.A. Hon*. Scientific A 
Technical Graphic* 

Applirent* ihould hold 
appropriate aualllJciitlons and ex- 
perience a* a practicing llliit- 
Iralor. 

Prevluiu leuclilno nsperlenre la 
iteeirabln, but not essential. 

Salary scale: E6.462-E 10.431 . 

Further detail* su. I Bnplliatu.il 
form* may lie obtained by annillng 
n Mnmpcil udrtrexw-rl unvolunu In 
■ti« Prlniliml. to whnm ■-iimplelfil 
form* all. mid Ih< rnturnrd by llltli 
Jiinn. I9BI. 114 


Technical Colleges 


Salary scale*. 

Lecturer II: £6.4fi2-£9.6624 Bar. 
£10.431 per annum. 

Senior Lecturer: £9, 624-El 1 .326 
Bar-Cla.141 per annum. 

Vacancies ex 1*1 lor two 
appointments at lecturing levels 
appropriate lo aapnrlinre and 
quel Ideal LonS. 

Applicants should be gradu- 
ates. or pouesn equivalent qual- 
ifications. 

Tha auccaixful applicants will 
fan required to teach couraa up lo 
honour* degree level In computing 

a d be expected to make a ran- 
tsuTlon fo tna daValopmeni or 
resee retire omul Cbcicv ivlltiLn (he 
de parlment 

An application form and furth- 
er particulars may be obtained 
froon the Personnel Officer, 
Sunderland Polylnrhnlc. Langhpm 
Tower. Ryhbpo Road. Sundar- 
tend. SR2 TEE. Closing date 1 1th 
Juno. 19B1. 

Previous *ppllcanta naed not 
re-apply, 113 


Holidays & 
Accommodation 


VIJiriNQ LONDON. Mile summir? 
om 89 June to II faaplember 
fddteaax Polytochnlc oflerx cheap 
!( -catering ilngte room accom- 
raodatlon In our hall or reUdoncn *1 
Wood Green, north London (a 
minute* Piccadilly Circuxl. Childro 
10 year* and ovar welcutne. Wh. 
not *tay far llio wedding nMkl 
Further InfurmnUpn: Accofiunoda- 
un Manager (ref CB/3PI. Wctod 
rnn Hall af Heildenci. MWdlesas 
Polytechnic, Station Hosri. Londrm 
N88 6UZ. 01-888 4866. H 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Cornwall Technical College. Redruth 
Principal: Dr. K. Farnell 

CORNWALL MICRO ELECTRONICS CENTRE 

Applications are invitod for tha post af: - 

DIRECTOR OF THE MICRO- 
ELECTRONICS CENTRE 

To lake up dutlna with effect from the 1st Soptembor, 1981 or 
as soon as possible thereafter. 

Applicants should have conslderabla experience in tha 
hardware aspects of Micre -electronics and applications 
particularly in Control Systems and other industrial ond 
commorcial usage. 

The Centra is already heavily committed to ihe in -service 
training of teachers in ihn Held ol Micro -electronics and now 
wishes io devote (is energies Increasingly to industrial and 
commercial applications. 

SALAHY SCALE: PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
E11.29B-E12.B91 

FURTHER DETAILS AND APPLICATION FORM8 MAY BE 
OBTAINED FROM THE PRINCIPAL TO WHOM 
COMPLETED FORMS SHOULD BE RETURNED WITHIN 
TWO WEEKS OF THE APPEARANCE OF THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT. S-A.E. PLEASE. 


Colleges of Higher Education 



PROFESSOR OF 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

Plmrifd u Fnijniffc f.TH ifrfPinQiDg^sr uflitirBilt, 1*9 MHE (jmtr.cfc tin 

ga>nail n^iEpilid rtCC-gn l or, f jr it a rn«jOt corlnburton io ivj, rtn*i 
offvtfopmanK AstotoK d thm n 9 *i ch«ia ol diwiMfniifi lyh chuiboui 

10 cuAfn^ne*. in* (Mil fcw poll h*i bun cifjiwfl in ihs C«n«a* of 
EngViiitni And 5 c>fnc* T*t 0100.1 i;p«iiilid wiJI prnidi iuaarn*c 
itidin^ipni inn IcJbI'its wm» sf ang invar b >n ih* ihinuiicmdhaiiHAid 
irpII o>fier funh*r dsvaJopfnvni cl ih* dt^ria to cfddirtt.tfi ing-mnng 
•Bcf jn uipclBied pregfwmifL Ha/i/ta mil b* mppAirni Lot lha 
tfrvalcprrani «| p*tv ydoatm laachdin and raiaarch Kl^tm m tha nail 

ol d«giiop>*nai'ii 

SpBC'hC infomulidil 0>1 Til* Culll|]l lha Olpirlni«n| |p(| (T-t Ult ir|v ha 
MHaniflf rvn Off. D. 1N11 r r . D«an ol *i Co'ltg* V Eng^isinng Scunci. 

NIHt LwdimI |HM3444| 

SALAS r SCALE : IRE 1 3.377 - IBC 1 0 617 p ■ 

AppllckM* -nay Bfalrfn apyTieMIsn mimiiUI tom th» Ptraamul Ottica 
Ca*pl«*a nqUIcailnni or * mnyvOunrivi cmrlwlum <iu ihould faa 
V (ubnriqM to lha P*<aon*N Offit*. Th» NmIomi kudluM fa, HI oh w J 
Um trick, totand by fnday- 3Hl July. 1661 Su 


CAMBRTDOE 

CAMBHIDGESHIRF COLLEGE 
OF AJ1TS AND TECHNOLOGY 

_ LELTUDER IN EUROPEAN 
IHCIUOHT AN D LlTERATUIIB 

IV* q ul red from I Hcplcmbur 
1961. or as *non u poivlble 
Uiareafler, lo taarh Frcncl. and 
Gennan Literature oq ilia B A. 
Hunours Human III naTbuclal Slu- 
lleg couraa. AdpUconla ahouid 
avn ■ good tumours aeorre and 
on Internal in Europsan drama. 
A iiuallHrotlnn In comparative 
■I ia rem re and tedclilim expert 
once would bg sdvsniogcg 

Salary £3034 — £833 B atrilng 
point depending on qiiBlIflca- 
tlon* and experience. 

Dei ells Irani Hand pf Depart- 
ment of ItupiOftn tad. CCAT. 
Cambrldan, CBI2AJ (Tal: Cam- 
bridge 10383 > 63371 act. 741 la 
whom forms ahouid be returned 
by Friday. 18th June. HB 


DEVON 

EXMOUTH 

KOI.LE COLLtOE 

_ Liclurar/Stnlar Lt«tur«r In 

Paefnilanal Sludlt*. 

Candldem ihuuld liavo good 
nun l it tea liana In Curriculum Stu- 
dies: Anil recent leaching esparl- 
enve in Primary Sclioci]* i« 
niaentlal. Tno parson appointee 
will work in the Pi-ofnaxloiisl 
Studlea Uopsrtniani and contri- 
bute to course* in Currltulu 


Mathematica In bath Initial and 
In-aervlfg teadier educatlnn. 
The ability la make a a did It con- 
tribution to the main aubjert 
course In MnlhemniKa would bo 
aean as an additional advantage. 

Further details and «ppUce- 

■Jun Conn* Irani The Principal, - 
Hollo College. Bxmouih. nsvan. 
EXS 3 AT . Tel: EsmDulh 5344 . 
and ralurntd by Friday, llih 
June 1981. ill 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF I 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


Dmaiirnsn of Physical Education anti Human Movemenl 
HA IHonil Human MtwBmam Studlsi Degree Couris 


APPOINTMENT OF TWO ASSISTANT 
RESEARCH FELLOWS 


Application] uro invliod liooi suitably quslrflod pet sons [qi lhe following temporary 
dime vest appointment*. ronsbfa firm 1 Saplombet 1981: 


TWO ASSISTANT RESEARCH FELLOWS 
IN HUMAN MOVEMENT STUDIES 


Arpiicana mould ba griluites with apcoaiiii phyiiM'adueniiwi quali licanom: tbs 
DObsewari of a higher degree *l« be a dutlnot advantage. 

Tii# loccMsful appticanii wit ba requ^M lo develop vQnificani areaa of reaaaich 


imp Human Movement within Hu con(e>l of the BA Honour* Deuie* In Human 
Mouaniunt within tha contest of tha B A Honour* Oegroo In Human Movemenl and 


in co operation Aim i’a'1 and 'Final Yoai' untkrgraduaie student* Each research 
foKamenip cmiiei a loclu'lng conumlmonl nl ten Moots pc* wank, including 
uupcryiil'yi ui iludem dnsmUtion and project wort 

Eipo'ianca will bo lequ'ird In at meal two of tlia following oro.it. - E««rdsa 
physiology growth and devefopmant. Maamiiamant and Evaluation. Blo- 
Meetunlc*, ArtandMourmifit. Dane* and AMthddai. 

Members of itsll era etpocied m be keenly Iniarailad in the devtriopmem of 
sporting o,ct*ance and bo able and aaget to conirlbuta lo Iha wort ol the 

Doparrmam inlMaipItara. 

Soiirv&cnio ft Lecture' ll Scale - C3.231Ca.2l6p a 


SC HOQL OF MARITIME STU DIES I WALESI 

LECTURER 1(2 POSTS) 
NAVIGATION DIVISION 

RciluiiniJ fiom 1 Se|ilomher 1881 la reach njvigallonalsublecu lo serving Merchant 
navy olfitmj lUirtyfaiu Ion 0.0-T Certificate! and catttle iludv.iH) lor T.E.C. 
OstWi.n 

Puixeixlorv of Mailer Marine CeiMm ire and/or Cegrca In Nautical Science. 
Previous mac lung eipenencn and recant Hnbci otprtlonca dojiroWu. 

Salary Scuta Lecturer I - (6.034 IB.6SB pa Entry to acaka doparulsnl upon 
quaMicaitani entlaipantnce 

A pubes lion form* and (urlhar particular* may ba obtained from The 
Personnel Office*, South Glamorgan Inatituia of Higher Education. Cyncoed 
Cantie Cyneoad RdkL Cardiff CF3 8X0, and ihouhl ba rauirnad within 
fourteen day* of the appearance ol Itdeedwertiiement 

THES8 


GWENT COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Faculty of Science and Technology 


LECTURER 2J8EN10R LECTURER POSTS 
IN MICROELECTRONICS 


Appiicehnm era invited from gradual*! <n appropriate ducfptteoe. prelarebiy with 
recent irperienc* In lb* mmroeiecrnyime induMtv and In fuimer/hlahor education 
Two pvirrwinenr post] era avaVobfe. 


LECTURER 2/SENIOR LECTURER POSTS 
IN INSTRUMENTATION 


Appicaimni no enured from greduatii in appropriate rfidphnes. pretaraMy with 
rots'll industrial or research axpensneo in modern proeau control tyilemi or 
medical •ntlrumonlarlen Two permananr post* era available 


LECTURER 2/SENIOR LECTURER POSTS 
IN COMPUTER STUDIES 


Appkcatiana era invited horn gradual#* in appiapristo d-iciptuiss with practical 
oaMftanca of computer ipplicailons and an acilve imamt in education and 
training. Tvtoparminentpoiti areaveKlbie. 

Subuie* on apfxnmmeni will be In the following ranges, according to quahfieariana 
end experience 

Lecturer KBenlor Lecturer: f&4U (H,S20. 


Further pamculan and iDpOcaiioaa forma, to be returned at toon a* powKa. are 
avaVgtlafiom. 

Calega Becralerv. Gwent Coflega af Higher Education. 

CoReg* Cincant. Cawlaon. Gwant NPf 1XJ. 

Talepnone Inquiries mav be made to Mr. David T. Reea I Dean el Faculty). Newport 
(0831161628 

THEM 


Roehampton 

Institute 


Dlgby Stuart 
Froebel 
Southlands 
WhltalandB 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF ART 


Applicants will ba expected to be of high quality in their 
own field of academic Interest and to demonstrate the 


ability to provide effective leadership to a Department 
(teaching courses at degree level) In its future 


development. 

Salary: £1 3,914-El 6,462 plus London Allowance 069. 

Further particulars and application forms may be 
obtained from R- A. Fennell, Assistant Secretary, 
Roehampton Institute of Higher Education, Richardson 
BuHdlng, Dlgby Stuart College, Roehampton Lane, 
London SW156PH. 

Closing date for applications: Tuesday 16 June 1981. 


HEREFORD AND 
WORCESTER 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


"BEHBTHSSS." 


Colleges 
of Technology 


Appointment ol Lecturer In 
Educational Pajrehoioay 


ApHlIcatlana are Invited far 
the post rtf Ll-clurer/Snnlor Lec- 
turer 111 Educational raychokigy 
within the Education Studios Di- 
vision ol Worcester College of 
Higher Education. 


NEWIIAM 

LONDON mmtii'oii 


nreadth or experience and 
qualification will t>* an “iV. 
taoe ae tlia appointee will he 
involved in both the nrofusvlnn- 
■I training of teacliera oi prn- 
md In-service courses ai box he- 
lor’s «nd muster's donroe levels 
and in larturlnu within lhe Held 
S general -rid joclsl 


EAST 11AM LOLITA. I'. Ill 
TCCIIN«»UK«Y 

Hlqh SI. South. London. I" JI » 


DEHAnTMf-NT Ol All I AND 
IIEslIiN 


flrai'lilr H*-s|yn Ultlaltm 


LECTI'IIF-IUMp^tSl*.'*’'* 1 * 


fo a B.A. course. But. particular 
expertise In mo field of Ian- 


Appl It silts should I'JI' 1 ,. . 

broaif nuensiK* ol iiuliivlrl.il 

pnu HC" nml n povlllvi 1 

men! to • ossssnssslbnal Istsl this 
porlrnrn to stn.li-itis. Inr mu- 
rnsirul upidlranl will haw * 
lively, creative unit roach "■ 
marlMnu lirnphh IJi.slim. with -l 
pmilcuhir •■innlmi.ls oil ivntni- 

rnnlilr DpsIUH nnd will 

pori*d 1.1 cuntrllrtil* propns- 


fippniiD in I**- 

hud as devolopmont and ilas- 
groom lanouane I* •gMgJJJ.' In 
addition to rolovnnt school ex- 
periencx nnpllcants shauld pos- 
■ess or be wc-rUlnii Tor. a Manor 
dearea by research within an 
appropriate aspsit of Eilucailon- 
al psycholoav. Ellplbllltv lor 
B.P.S. mamberehlp la required. 
The sblllty to cbntrlbute hi 
professionally oriented Pruaram- 
me of roaaarch within the col- 
lege and to supervise student 


ala lor the ilavaliipiiu'iit «'• a 
DATEC Higher LHpUmtu lit 
Graphic noalgn. The Irvel will 


lirolocts at bachPlor a end mea- 
tor's level will lie e»p»cted. 


Salary — Lecturer Gratia W 

cvuior I.«r turer Stale i co,J 62 

— £12,1411. 


DATEC Diploma lit Graphic lit- 
sign. 

Tho peat burnpies vm nut till 
tit* 1 h'-liK'iutiiT, D'HI. 


Application lor ins and further 
particulars ntey be obtained 
Ira in tho principal. Worcester 
Collagn of Higher Education, 


Henwlrh Grovo. Worcootar. to 
whom completed applications 
should be returned Immediately. 


Salary- M.4A11 — 1 111.4.11 4 
£799 p.U. Luiti It 'll Allow, mu' 
Application form ami furlhm 
details may be uliialnotl hv writ- 
ing to the Vlro-Hrlnclpnl pluTcf 
Inn a aolf-eddresseti onvaltipr. 


Completed farms ehntilil !■* 
returned within 14 dnys ol lli« 
appearance of this ntlmriltn- 
mant. H“ 


Colleges of Art 


AVON EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
Bath Academy of Art 


Head of Department 


Grade IV for BA (Hons) Visual Communication (Graphics 
Design) Course. Salary E12.7B3-E14, 331. 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for the 
above post to lake effect from 1 September 1981 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

Furthers particulars available from the Principal, Bath 
Academy of Art. Cofaham. Wiltshire SN13 ODB. 
Completed applications to be returned by IB June 1981. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


POOLE COLLEOE OF ART * 
DESIGN 


Courses 


ROYAL LONDON HOUSE. 
LANSDOWNE. BOURNEMOUTH 


Tel: 0302-90779 


SCHOOL OF FOUNDATION 
STUDIES 


DUNDEE 

DUNCAN OF JonDANBTONE 
COLLEGE OP ART 


For September 1981 — Part- 
Time Lecturer 19 daye per waalo 
to teach :• • 


DA/OA (HONS) COURSES IN 
FINE ART WITH SPECIALISM IN 
SCULPTURE OR PAINTINO 


2D Dalian and Textile Design »o 
FouhdeMon and DATEC Oenorel 


Art * Design students. 

Further details from: Senior 
Admtnlatratlva Offlcer- 
The closing date foi* the receipt 
of Application* la two weeks altar 
the appearance of the advertise- 
ment. H9 



Administration 


SECRETARY AND 
CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Courses offered by tho Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Education are In combined studies leading to university 
first and higher degrees. The . Institute now seeks to . , 
make the following appointment at Grade V as Boon as 
possible: — 


£10,600 approx 

ffo be reviewed July 1981) 

The Polytechnic is a Company limited by guarantee and 
governed by a Council. The Secretary is responsible for: 
QBervtcing meetings of Council and its Committees 
,#8tatutory duties aa the Company Secretary 
•financial, legal, administrative and housekeeping 
functions 

There are over 8,000 students and over 2,000 full or part-time- 
teaching, administrative, technical, maintenance and domestic 
atefL income for fSSLUfwlll'be in excess of £16 million. 
Partioufarafrom: 

The Staffing Officer, 

: FOLYfECVfNlC-Oy.THE BOUTH BANK '■ 

Borough Road, London SE10A A. . . 

(Telephone 01-928 8989 Ext. 2364) ; . • . i. ' thgsi \ 


DURHAM 

UNIVERSITY Op 


aMxuil 


BEDFORD 

CDLLEOE OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


OLOUCE81ER8HIRE 
CHELTENHAM 
THE COLLEGE Oj^ST.PA^ 


Aisltant r^m”l- AUBlrti .. 
1981, or such other dale as ntayba 
■ri-JlBad.lnttial salary lo barhtSd , 


TBMPO^gV^.CTUJ’E'. „ IN 


Daparimani ol Physical 
Educaiion, spi)rt and Rarraallqn 


Appl Icailonx era Inv lied 
the academic year 1 991/82. 


Applicants must lutys up anil- 
ity to contribute In the IwM “J 
Educational TBchnoJoai. ^ ana 

mskB xume oihqr conirlbiitWO 
Within the II. Ed qnil/ar In- 
bbi-vIcb field*. 


Further lintniMs can be 

t tasst 

§2dS?d5liK4S9AH' W Ift 


Lecturer ll/BBnlor Lgrtufor lo 
leach high level pnctlcal ana 
Uiearetlcsl studies with special 
emphasis on women's activities 
Is required lor September I9SI- 
Thla • la a new . appointment or 
wlrh further particulars and ap- 
plication forms can he obtained 
from tha Principal's Secretary. 
The College or SI. Pdul and SI. 
Mary. The Park. Che 1 fenham. 
Gloucesierahlre GL909RH. tele- 
phono 0942913836. 

Appllcsilan farms should be 
roturnad Uf Iha Principal, i. 
Becratary by JO June 1981. US 


. scoordina- to 
i- The Ac 
■ Involved In 
siraUonbf if 


i-tuoio. per 

.LUl 

l Ip iha day (o 


1 1 IK 1'IMKS IIKillKU FIH'rATIONSlipPLEHBjf ^ 


Research 


Colleges of 
Further Education 




riirm 

obtflrtwi rroin Uib _ 

wsasiflissaj 

-MNars 

r^, not 


ItlKMINfillAM 

dnivi n-m * »i 


manciiestq 

>»|| UNlVERSITy op 


in run . mi M"i 

nil >i III Ml— l ll N 




l’li-l III it loll ' I 111 *-1 MD H 

I I I | ■■wsllll- 


At-Illl, .lll.Ml- -III- llivllr.l *■■1 -» 
Hr..|i.||>ll | ■-llliwvlllll I.' W"l» 

■ III Mill' -ili.Ulvurr'l |l» »l I* ■ "I 

, , ini,i,i ,lu in- ■ l.nnlNiii i-l -i- Mini 
III I ,|- ' -til- itlftl l-.I.I-l lull III. HI- N til 

llli llvi-i l III- m »■!■'■ * Will tnvilw 
lilw-sll-i.ll|iiils nl H" li. | bii ia i -tl 
i.mlriil ill Mllii i-lluUi I -« -It' 

ll-tlnill nl D"' . ■"-"I i' , , i 

■ ll.1l|i|l -i III In |»-llll |l|l•—^'l’••l*l’*■l 

I.ilii illmli I -*|*i-l I w HIf.iili 

i i-llul'ir Ir-n il-iit-tllnii l-- , l"ii , iin 
III lull llll* ll" -IXilli llli*«lS *• lll-l|.Hlll 
Mil uni , -u-IIIUI. 

Tin- ,i,i|iiili11ilii'lll lx !■■« 
ji.iin i lillimi-lli lltll I li 1i ilu 1 I 'HI 

■ i,r ax Slum -i- lui—ilili' Hu i ill' ■ i 

III Hip ldilU<- id.'ll" •" ElJ'-^' ■ 

hliirllntl uulnit mil i-»|i«-i t* - '! 1 " 

PIM I-Il £0. HIIII || n , 

At mlu utliiii-i t.' < imi"- • Hi' i»;i 
Hvi * i tin li ilium vliiti- -ui'l Hi'- 
■iiiim-x nf flu p" v kiIpiuIi; n-fi i''* 
sli.illl'l l» i.,m »n 1 4*l» Imi- I" 11 1 

In I ■* I ■ Ni l - 

I liil v.-r nl I v nl Hli ini ■ i'll i -■ in . I 11 
Hill 363, Mi liiiln-lli-iiu HI' 1 JM. 

Ircun * Inrllirr ili-l-illx iii-n 

iilileluril. luliiMii.il * ui|i ill li - l";«v 
Iip miulr tu Ur I hi'*. 


Ai'i-lh d i huts sr* iirntwi. 
t">-t1iitheiC^M 
i.iw.. t |.wHh ^fe l 
Miiu lulu xiilrtrlluidjKft 


...'u^SV^ciWRj. 

■■■■■.■•.i i, v h.n.c. ft/SjJ 

U.|MI||,|. .1 wuulti bs opl£S 
Wilt! I,.f n lllahFT te*" ' 


«"rt »'-r n lilghrr tit*!, ’ 
riM-.innip at prue'i'i,. 

•■i-.-i itiii., mu |*(r a--/?" 

Him iiwixium 

Ibt 

w-'iilil !"■ rMinllcdlOMJuCj 
-l-io. runxirumcB md tr* 
Hun nl r<|iurlm*nu uifcirS 

• i ii'Wmx. "*nis 

Al-|i||i illllX XhOUM kn„ 

I» < t Ki Klitsin s smJTZ* 
ill iii in III Physics. 

Ai-plli iiiiuns, with mtL. 
nine anil His nsneidrS 
turn, shmild bit sddimii 
l'"ilr«vir H.K. IHU.lSSU 


iencralVacancb 


Dopurtiiiimi *»l IllieheiiiMry H - . 
021 473 1301 wit UMl. Hi'* 


Leading Intimitei 

Publbhsn 


NOTTINGHAM 

UNIVERSITY oi 


RHELI. CENT IIF. Hill , . 
MATHEMATICAL EI»i».ATlON 


TESTING STHATEt.ir SKILLS 


SPECIALIST 
WRITERS 
AND EDITOR 


Tha Centra lias a i.uiiiliiuliia 

I iroaraminn ol wnrk cm thr lanrn- 
n ll and touching ol at rat oil li nhill- 
ties, Incliiillitn tha whole mug* 
Involved lit invaxtlnnilnu problem* 
mathamatlrally and tackllnq 
realistic problem* of lira cl Hoi 
Import ant a. 

The cotlncMun and creatlna of 
tests and procedural lor evaluat- 
ing theso at rat agio* la an Impor- 
tant alement In (hie programme 
and the Centre proposes to 
appoint ■ Research Follow In Mill 
area financed by a specific grant 
from Shall (UK I Ltd. 

Tha fellowship will ba tenable 


for a major mw h 
dictionary. 


Experience In Weog« 
work Is essential MdMt 
with computir t 
technology an atinrtigs 


for up la 2 years front 1 Septam 


1 or soon after. 


A aonalllvlty lo teaching anil 
Inleraat In tho learning Of problem 
solving are •■•epllml while experi- 


ence In the devising and develop- 
ment of teate would be an Impor- 
tant ail vantage. 

Salary an a scale rising tu 

cio.aTS. 


Please writs, hfffti 
giving full dsttboiiwi 
qualifications, csnvktf 
and salary pragnMioaait 
stating tha MiMHi’ 
oiganteatlon to 
letter may rtol bsm* 


Further detslls anil forms ol 
application returnable not later 
than lit June. 1981. frnm theniaff 


ilntments Officer, Unlvnrally 


or NotlltiDham, Unlvorflty Park. 

snoMi. iKR - Ple ir? 


MlksAwiity. 
Whit** R#ontilsi«* | l»- 
72 Fi6St Stmt 
London ECW1# • 


Whitt 


Overseas 


DEPARTMENT OF PAEDIATRICS 


Appllcatlom are Invited lor teaching •PP olfl, "J?T 
Dsporimsnt of Paidlatrlci from candidate* w 
higher profotilonal qualiflcatloni. 

Grot* annual omoluintnti range follow*: 

Lecturer : M22B70 - 

Senior Laoiurer : S$38820 - 67ZW 
Auoelala PiofiMor s SSB8410 ouiftfr 

Tho point of entry •» dopondeni upon the can “, *L Ljdiitc*. 
cation* and oxperlance end loval ol •PP 0,nimi . ' in cow^ 1, 
'oppolnioot will be given »n option ellhar to ta[¥ t ri 
lion feet up to 80% of their annual con*ol ds*W 
flxod ollowanco, the rate* of which ore a* follow*- . • 

U,.« , ' 

Sanlor Lecturer : 8S9000 P *- 

Aiioelste Profeuor : BS1BOOO P-*- • 

For naff appointed on normal contract, amplM™ 1 lhe mhid 
parmaneni oitabllihmeni will ba conildered •«» 

3'Vear eontraci. Leave and medical trenefit * » i^d 
.Under ihg Univarilty'i Academic 8ieff Frovio 
the ttafl member conirlbuiee el iho preMn* r * 1 ^ 1 * 

.Ns salary lubjaci 10 0 maximum of s *°f ...Vy Vh*^ 
VJnlveriiiy coninbuiei 2QVi% of HI* monthly W'"r- 
Handing to the naff membor'i credit In ins 


■ ' BRISTOL •; 

. AVON COUNTY •, ■ ■ 

ij . .^ttiiyr aradfl ii 

• r. • from 

p*i5SS’“ tS'fSL 

eppolptment. 

Ed SafeiJSf*' >a «« 

• ■ • Iftouiff hSE" 1 .. 52°, .58;. 


withdrawn whan he leaves Singapore/MalaV*^ 

Other benefit* Include: 0 leitling-ln ellowervce v » 


Oihor benefit* Include: 0 leitling-ln eiiowgr»* v houW* 
2000 depending on circurmiancei, wbsloH* ^[^iid 
rental, ranging from S$100 - 350 P; m -* 
end baggage allowance lor trampoftailon Of pgrt- 

to Singapore. For appointment* « vary 
term vlilting eontraci* mov be ottered. For w ^^<1 
menu, additional benelut will include tranipo 
educailonol allowance*. ( £1 - 8*4 BB approx.i 


. . Director of Education ‘r 01 " 

^B^n. flfflolHte^xi* • J "W> 


Candidate* ihould write 10 : 

The Head, neoiuliment Unll, 
Naltenil Unlvoreliy of Stefgpow. 
Kent Ridge. Singapore OBli- 
giving lhair curriculum Vila* and also the nBmei 
ot Hugo iafaree). 


.nd**** 


I 
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Overseas continued 



THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Sydney, Australia 

Tha New Souih Wales Institute ol Technology is eaubKthad lo piovido a wids 
isngs of cauisw foi ihoss enuilng or already t/nploysd In industry cominonta and 
goveirmtni and lo unOgitstsopplIiKl lOHirch. Tho teschlno and resssichsctivlusi 
of The Inailtuts ois canted on in sown Faculties with a total aniolmanl ol somo 
8.700 studontt studying In mars thin 20 msjoi undsigisdusia ptogtsirmsi ind s 
nnmb« algisduslecoijiiH 

The Insinula Invites espUcsdans lot iha lollawina Academic appolmmenii 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICS AND MATERIALS 
LECTURER IN MATERIALS SCIENCE 
(CERAMICS) 

Tha Ospaitmeni ol Materials Srtenca Is utAIng a lecture! will' ipoosllsi Iniaiails 
In tha ares ol caismks and 'or glass technology Tho Dopailirtont conduct* 1 degim 
couisa leading la Iha degree oi Bacheloi ot Applied Scenic in Maiaitelt Sdanca 
end It also itapontlblH I 01 iha teaching ol piopoiilos nl mmaiiate al litsl yaa> loval to 
Enginoeilng, Aichliscluiaand Dulldlno. tn-i Sctanca sitntents 
Tho Oaparimant has an arilva pc4igreduaio ipsuaich piogianimo loading lo Iha 
degree al M App 8c. (by theilsl. Curianl loxwch Inlaiasis caver o wide iar>yo ol 
maioiteb tcllvlllsa, including •iiiimlny pracoisps end conirucfinetel ponding 
system. 

Applicants should possess • rioctoial degioo nnd pieltislily havo had tttansiva 
induslilal or ressotch o.potlanc*. Tho succeailul appllcani would ho erpsetod lo 
conulbuie to the dsvalopmenl ol lhe teaching and losoaich ptaoremmos and lo play 
an scllvo cola In iha sandwich pioqtamms ihiough Interaction will Itnlus'iy 
(IntpplybigphaipquolonJetftctno. It 61 


SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
LECTURERS 

Appointee* wll ba aipeeiod la lecture at the undwgraduile end pots-bly 
poatgiaduste lavsl. 10 taka responsibility foi Iha further dsvMppment ot iha teaching 
programme and lo aunt in the iupervl slop of paiigraduaw losoaich srudanu. Sufi 
sis also sxpoctsd 10 atlabllsh and maintain close contacts whh induslry and lo 
promote tho development of applied ratoacch wot*. Spactalist inter sir* In 
comrpunieatiana. digital avsiama. control, o'acttbnlca, or power elscttonics and 
energy conversion are prsfsrrod. but other (telds wis ba contFlared 
Applicant* fa Lectureihlps ihould hold a Higher Degree In Elactrlcol Englnierfng 
or • closalv related field preferably at doctoral level end should have iigniiicnm 
Indus trisl e«perlence els proissslonsl level 

(In app/f ing. plan quota nfrtwKt no. 1171 

FURTHER INFORMATION AND METHOD OF APPLICATION: 

8slsriei for Ihess position* are sa loll owe: Lecturer IAIB, 132 SA26. 133 p.e. 

Qveresss sppolmei* wtfl bs xpacicd to onier In 10 a ssrvlca sgissmoni to tsmain 
with the Insllruta foe ■ minimum ol threa 131 yrare II a iurther eppolnimeni h to bo 
otlared. ll will be by way of ■ fixed term contract oi one or two yesra duration Fare* 
and ■ contribution towiitit removal e<ponioa ara provtdod foi ovoraeas appointed. 
A Housing Loin Sthimi b tfio avillablo VMh consorn bt Council, etademlt stall 
era paimltled 10 under tiki Ignited conaulting work. 

Applications dote on 20th July 19B1 Written application* should include. 
Address phono numbai, personal partirutaia; evidance of qualiflcatloni: 
pub5cadon*. reatsich woric undartakan: nature al Interaction wllh budnem 
orgsnltitions: end the rums* and eddrasiH or ihtee toferoei' horn whom 
confidential reports may ba obtained. 

Appllcatlom ara Id ba lint 10 : The Official Secretary. N.8.W. Government 
Offices. M Strand. London WC2N BLZ. 

Phntwd inlormtt/on on gsruvsl c on d, front rwltiiig 10 Mppemtmoni it ovjJrf/j from 
rhssAova address. 

THESIS 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

Department of Fine Arts and History of Art 
Pietermaritzburg 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons, 
regardless of 6ex, religion, race, colour or national origin 
for appointment to the post of 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
GRAPHICS 

Candidates should be qualified to teach all aspects of 
relief. Intaglio, lithographic and serigrephlc printmaking, 
as well as black and white photography at ell levels. 
Candidates should also be conversant with reprographic 
techniques and facilities. 

It ia essential that candidates are able to organise and 
maintain studio and darkrooms In respect of chemicals, 
■equipment and safety. 

The salary scale attached to the post is: 

Lecturer: RIO 096 - R19 230 
Senior Lecturer; R14 370 — R20 850 
The commencing salary notch will be dependent on the 
qualifications and/or experience of the successful 
applicant. In addition, an annual service bonus 
equivalent to 93% of one month's salary is payable, 
subject to Treasury regulations- 

Application forme, further particulars of the post 
and Information on pension medical aid, group 
Insurance, staff bursary, housing loan and subsidy 
schemas, long leave conditions, and travelling 
expenses on first appointment are obtainable from 

The Registrar, 

University of Natal, 

P.O. Box 376 
Pietermaritzburg; 3200, 

South Africa 

with whom applications on the prescribed form, 
must be lodged not leter than 22nd June, 1981, 

, quoting reference PMB 21/81 . 


my* THE NEW SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE 
►pH OF TECHNOLOGY — SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 

Faculty of Business Studies 

The New South Wales Institute of Technology Is established to provide a wide range of professional 
courses for those entering or already employed In Industry, commerce and government and lo 
undertake applied research. The leaching activities of The Institute sre carried on In seven Faculties 
with a local enrolment of some 8,700 students studying in more than 20 major undergraduate programmes and a number of 
graduate courses. The faculty of Business Studies Is comprised or four Schools, namely, Business and Public Administration, 
Accounting, Finance and Economics, and Marketing and has 2,800 students enrolled In the Bachelor of Business course, the 
Master of Business Administration, the Muter of Business (by research and thesis) or one of (he four Graduate Diploma 
courses. The Institute Invites applications for (he following Senior Academic appointments. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND 
PUBLIC ADMINSTRATION — 

ASSOCIATE HEAD 

The School of Builneit and Public Adaiinliiisilon with an academic ciubliihmeni of IV. 
provide* leichinp. rcmich and coniutilng in lhe area* if behavioural irudie*. 
empln>meni relation,, ot|inliiilcn and msnagcrnenl. policy and *irainy and 
Quamliaiive uudlci. Within the Rachclot of Builacv, Course, ine School offcn ten 
concern rai Isai (oi melon) In lhe field* of Builncw Adnti nilrai Ion and Puhtk- 


Admlnl, nation nnd Tout »ub major i In odJIilon, ll ll rcijwnitbte for lhe liraduite 
Diploma In Kerionnel minijcmcnt and InduMrtil Relation. The Head of S»honl. Hi. n 
I .lluni li liio llean of lhe Faculty. 


The Anoctate Head W a nr*l> created petition and the mcccful ai'pli.ani will vert 
together wllh the lleod of the School in managing lhe sdlvlllr* >if the Sihn.il and In 
providing Ittdnihlp and icidemk guidance In the further devalopineni of three 
■cilvillri. 

Applicant! ihould potcer, i higher degree, preferably nl dovtoral level, in one of ihr 
area, In which lhe School ll Involved. In addition, 11 ii tipc.lcil that applicant! will have 
contributed lo ihdr field or Inlercii Ihiough appiuprlnic publl.iilou* and ret'.irih nnd 
will hive hid ■ ligntflciM period ol Involvemcni in argnibDIlpni at ntanagemeni level 
Experience with, nnd inter ext In continuing Management Fducaiion Programme t ihould 
be advantageous 

fin tippUbit. pitas* qvol* rtftwrt pn lit) 


SCHOOL OF ACCOUNTING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 


SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 

AppUcooii far ihfi poll i ion muu pomu an approprlsie hlghci degree with a major 
Imereti in accounting and ihould pieftrably have an loiemt in the flrunciil accounting/ 
audit or msmiernmi aecounilng/iysirRii are*. In addlilon, Mind profcnlonil 
account lug cipcrknce In public accounting, commerce or govern mem Is *nughr 
Teaching experience al tertiary level lx dedrabte. The poiiilon cirri c* icvpamibllny far 
providing aradtniK leodcrihip In live Svlioel In appropriate dlulpllnuv areai, and in 
undertaking iped He sdm1nlitrail<e dm let within the Svltoel and the Faculty 
(In dppivtef. pleat* r]uotffffttnti* ™. H0 ) 

LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING 

Thr Hchruvl lx developing lhe iHvcIplinaty area of Informstlon lyvtetiti ler ituutjgcrnrnt 
decivlwi luppvui Aptdicnnli foi Ihl* putiilnn requite ixtenilvr practusl uw eipeitriKe 
in F..D P. and *hould be vspjMraf liking an inuitedtalr role in leeching sad rtevehtping 
Information lyireim iuhje.1* An Ininrit In eon1inl(sndaudir)*xp«vii nf F.IJ.P. wnuld 
alio be an ad virtsgc 

Appilcsnt* ntuil poKM* a higher degree or a drgirr with npiviipiiila pmt priduate 
quallflcailoni Inicmpuiitg/maihimaiicil xdm>ev. 

(In appoint, pltatfifauir rrftrttr* nn. If I I 


VISITING LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 


Hie School or Accountlns provides undergiadtuie education few prrvonx trcklrtg 
vocational skill* In accounting through a broadly bated budnei* degree with a iimng 
cure of accouniing and finance. It alio provide! graduate prnirimmri far mid career 
functional managed who ire iceling 10 upgiade and update their (tilling iktil* Fun Iter 
development of Faculty graduate work w||| involve the School la general manngcmenl 


programme!. Three broad dluipHnarv arm mi* pi ext inly Identified — Financial 
Accounting and Auditing, Management Accounting andSynemi. ondBuilntiiLnw. 

The vucceiiful applicant sill be required 10 provide academic leadcnitlp and 
adminillrative slilvlince. Dtxcipltniry Inltreiti arc lequlred either in Tinanoal 
accounting aod auditing oi mioagement accounting and i) n ent* 

Appllcani* ihould have a higher degree and tn appropriate nil or leaching expcnen.c 
and practical experience in builneit or goveinmenl. fcvlanue li required or ability to give 
■trong academic leadcriMp probably ihiough peironnincc in applied rttcirch and 
•thing in an appropriate form. 

ill ' upfiyltg. p/rurr ifuoir ref/un.rno (111 


A pvHilktn af Vjjulng Lecturer in financial accounting and oudlilt* ii available for a 
twelve month period beginning approximately fanuary, 1982 

The School would welcome a prectiilemer with spprnpiljle eipcrlence ami 
qualification! and an Inteiftueipciirntr In teavhmg I qually wefvi'ine would be an 
arriiipilaiclirqualified/ctpcrienctd ecadrmic from an Auxtralian or ovrixrai Unlvemiy 
at College. 

The taliuy level Tor a tithing appoinimeni it rquhslcmto ihat ola kviurcr. I'arri ur 
proiided on lhe bull uf one return economy clan ail fare per icmeviet ofappoinimeni, 
fin applying, pitas* qinilr rr/rrrerr no tl! I 

SCHOOL OF FINANCE 
AND ECONOMICS 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

Thi School or Finance and f conomkv provhfn wblKH for the Sichtlor of Ruimrvx 
prosTamme and for the gredualc prugramme In a range uf Fconomici and Flrtincr 
tubmen. 

The appulnire will be eiptcred lo nrovide academk leader ship In the area or finance 
and co accept lonuadminlurattec leiponilblliilei wiihin i he School an.] Faculty 

The succcixful appllcani wlilbe appointed s* Head of lhe Dtpanmeni of Fman.c Tdr 
an Inlllal period or three yr*i* and. si the dlicreikan >vr Council may he aikedio cunrinue 
at Heed for a further period or period* Dune* will Includi lecturing and coordinating In 
■•ne or more aubjeett vurh a* rinancial Management. Financial IniiiiuHoni, lni>nan»nil 
Finance and Inveiiareni Anal) tli. and P.mloliO Manigemcni. 

Applicant* ihould paueit a doctoral degree with a mabn Imereit in sipecit of Rnance 
rekvam lo management leaching and rmearch. Practical cxprnerKf in buxlmvt or 
guvernmem it deilrable 

tin appl,lnt. plwr quatt ifftrtnceno 11). I 


INFORMATION AND METHOD OF APPLICATION 


Sslsrlei for then potilioni arc ai foflowi: 

AttocUre Head of School — I A37.722 

Principal Lecturer - $AI I.ZWILexel J). |A32.S62<lcir! 2) 

(ATI, 8)1 ( Level 1* Initial appofoimcni 
of Principal Ledum will be mads »i Level 3. 

Senior Ltcturei — SAU.CM-SA19.9! 7 p *. 

Lector tr/Vlilrbig Leciuret -SAI9.rJ2— VAU.IJJp s. 

Apporeimcai lo lhe poiiilon af Auociare Head of Schod «i Principal Irciurer will 
normally be wllh tenure (l.e conilauout employment umil lhe age af rellicrecnil 
Appoimmem «lih tenure it lubjecr to ■ medics! eemmlnstlon and uiuslly esnie* «iib it 
an obligation lo comnbure lo luperannujuioD Aliernailxcl) (beopporlunllyexlxlilv.be 
appointed by way of a ihrcef Jl year fi»ed irmi comract . 

Appoiiumeni to the poiiilon of Senior Lecturer win be by way of a (lard ieim conn sc i 
of two i2) or three |J) yean duration and Lecturer by way of s one (Ii or two <Zi year 
fixed ierm cam net 

Ovrrwai sppoiaiee* will be eiptcred to eotci Inio a tervl:c agreerrem lo remain wlrh 
The Institute for a minimum of three I ll yesn- 


Fsrca and a contribution tovardl removal ctpcniet arc ptoxided for over tax 
appointees. A Homing Loan Scheme Is alto available Wllh convent of Counri). 
academic Half are perm tiled <o undertake Hmircd coniaitlng work 
Applications cf ore an 70th 7uly 1911. Wrliien appllv-alkmi ihould include: Adrficxi. 
phone number, petiosal panlcularv; evidence of qualification!: publication*-, rcicuch 
v*mk urtdniiktn-, nsiuteof inteiactlon with buxlncyx mgiTiliailoiiv, and the namm ind 
addrriiet or ihrer rcfereci from whom corfidenlial report* mav be obtained. 
Appttrarlouari lo be Mol to:— 

Official Secretary, 

N.S.W. Government Offices, 

66 Strand, 

London WC1N5LZ. 

Prfalad lafoftesiiuo aa Lk* pMliloi* of Auodate Ifead, Priarlpal Ltclsoer, and oa 
conditio ns of cmptajraral gene rally b available from UK above sddrtu- 

THE512 


KINGDOM OF MOROCCO 

The Ministry of National Education is recruiting 

ENGLISH TEACHERS 

for universities in Rabat, Fez, Marrakesh and Oujda 


We offer two-year renewable contracts, 
competitive salaries, air fares, settllng-ln 
allowance and other benefits. 

Qualifications: 

Ph.D. in TEFL/Applied Linguiatics/Litoralure 
for "Malt re de Conferences" 

M.A. in TEFL/ Applied Linguistics/ Literature 
for "Maitre Assistants" 

B.A. Humanities for Language Lsb Assistants 
(Teaching experience required) 

To apply, send confidential reference from 
present or last employer, detailed C.V. wllh 


names of referees, copy of degree certifi- 
cate, own phone number and recent photo- 
graph to: . 

The Cultural Attachfi, 

Embassy of tha Kingdom of Morocco, 
48 Queen's Gate Gardens, 

London SW7 5NE 

Telephone <01 ) 684 8827/8/9 

Interviews will take place for short listed 
candidates In London between June 23 and 
June 25. 

Appointments are for October 1981 
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UNIVERSITY OF RIYADH 

College of Medicine 

SAUDI ARABIA 


University levol: ' M R - C - 0 ' G ' M.R.C.Peth., American Board and Canadian Fellowship and teaching experience at 

Anatomy: Associate Professors 

Physiology: Assistant Professors 

Biochemistry: Pr ?®?* 0r ' A J MOclflto Pra'««jrs. Assistant Profossora (Medically qualified 

besides a degree In Biochemistry 

Pharma oology: Associate Professors. Assistant Professors 

Pathology: Associate Professors 

I 0 n 2 nlty , M ® dl0,na: Associate Professors, Assistant Professors 

Ophthalmology: Professor, Assistant Professor 

Microbiology Associate Professors, Assistant Professors 

" nJ SliM Professor, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors 

Genera! Surgery: Associate Professors. Assistant Professors 

Orthopaedic Surgeon: Associate Professor 

Urologist: Associate Professor, Assistant Professor 

Haematology: Associate Professor, Assistant Professors 

wourotogy: Associate Professor. Assistant Professois 

Cardiology: Associate Professor 

Troplcel M ad.: Associate Professor 

Endocrinology: Associate Professor 

Paediatrics: Assistant Professors 

Obstat. & Gyno.: Associate Prolessor 


Pharmacology: 

Pathology: 

Community Medicine: 
Ophthalmology; 
Microbiology 
E.N.T.: 

General Surgory: 
Orthopaedic Surgeon: 
Urologist: 
Haematology: 
Nourology: 

Cardiology: 

Tropical Mad.: 
Endocrinology: 
Paediatrics: 

Obstat. & Gyna.: 

Salary S colon: £ 


Start of the Scale 

(Monthly! 

■ 0970 

11410 
13190 


End of the Scale 
I Monthly ) 
11220 
13910 
15940 


Transport Allowance 
l Monthly I 
650 
600 
600 


fiSSS^ A lMmZ ent Bnd ,M the J C *' e ^"WMowance 

Assistant Professor: . 0970 tMonfflyl (Monthly) { Monthly ) 

Associate Professor: "220 660 

Professor: 13190 m ]*” 

EttSLtKfi iZ ‘"°ZZ 01 80,4 01 - — “'“V- - 

Appofntmonta are normally for one year and renewable MnHinm ffl ssional allowance of 30% of the basic salary, 

provided. Terminal gratuity and annual leave 60 days afMfckata for the emninv " ^ ^ 8h ' Pu . rnlahed accommodation la going to be 
no income tax in Saudi Arabia and money is f “e J Bnd UP t0 3 **"*"*» 8 «> paid annuaiiy. There is 
Selery scares are in Saudi Rtyals (SR 3.35 - • I U S a M ro* i r cn 7 « _ 

Application with a comprehensive Curriculum Vftaa ond addml™ ItfL* °" e8,a,lln 9 Pound approx.}. 

College of Medicine, P.O. Box 2926, Riyadh, Saudi Arabia ^and at the rama ST’* 0 b8 “?* t0: . Dr ‘ Ha88an K8m81 * MRCP - D8 ®o. 
with name* of referees to be sent to: ’ d * 8t ,he “ me t me ,hrm copies of application and Curriculum Vitae 

FOR UK AND O TUFAS: FOR STA T£S‘ 

Or. A. T. G. Johnston n„ hon ™ CANADA: 

c/o Saudi Educational OR Ice c/o Saudi Frit .r»tinnoi ag- , Mr. Easam Shaikh 

LoiStoniwfxsoB £r L - a ” n KflSSSSfiU 

^ oi ,aat *» * 

' i 7 HEB 12 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

8ENIOR LECTURER IN 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Y Establish a \ 
f fresh teaching career\ 

in South Africa.... ' 

SsSS' SB* as—— 

Africa , and we now have a number of We off0r V ®^V competitive salaries and a frill 
opportunities for experienced Teachers to ran 9 e of benefits Including fully paid 
join our education programme. passage to South Airies for you and your 

If you are qualified to teach Maths and family; Bettllna-in allowancn: onnktonra 


- — r - ■ “ ...ivu ivi ywu aiiu yuur 

If you are qualified to teach Maths and family; BBttllng-in allowance; aeslstance 
Science subjects lo at least 'A' level with removal expanses, accommodation 

standard as well as the final City and Guilds and salient pension and leave 1 
Technicians coifree in the followlno ■ arrangements. 

4ilhif)He’ Malkn UiuI.a. .It.. 1 1 _ « < 


isra a n°z«r jo E s^ a 

Lecturer J ' experience, age and marHa I status to 

You should be a graduate with a rS. 

. recognised teaching qualification and a . London WIN 9^^ ' 18 SttBtfor<i Placa ‘ 


Appointment to tha above goal. vvUI 
f® ■ccorrt'ig » qua/tfioarlons and 

ST rt ^S5 , S. ,h# " l * v * CBteH H 370 k 
“ J® - mo SG0 MI imum. An appointao 
yy 1 ? 0 . — raquliamami for 
^ 2 L, ,h * _® ou, b African 
L?*“ t t0 . n of Ctwrileal Eng In atm may faa 
•"O'Ma for • subvention of R4 600 oar 
•nnum. additional ro the abova salary 

Tha pmaon appafnted *91 be expected 

reaoaich and lot 
*5 l"*js»iy- Cutrani isMaich 
l !? u * ? mwmaHor ’. Mialyila, 
MMBiton. lon-axchangf and waalavvaiei 
noavnani. 

Jff , bw,H " WWa 7 BK, ,.bara on 
lulHon (aea (or dapandanta al UCT. 
ganeroua «udy Nave privilege,, homing 
SSSy «* 4 m» w wmtn condMona. a. 
Ian*, bonua ol nearly one monih't 
fan A. riwdlMl aid and 
group Ira aaaunnat tchanwa. 

Appllcanta ahoiild tubmli a curriculum 

BJlg™ « •®»oj''no aaparlence and 

gmUKn 

SttAjisaw,*sa:’ 

Town. RondNyach. 7700 , South Alrha. 
oy worn appSuadoni muat be recalvad 
norUlar than 2 ®h Aina 1981 . 

dJSlLiiSM!? pol ! cv h not >0 

ancnmmais In tna appalnimani of staff 
■ B^unda of au. rpea or religion, 
ruribar Inlormetfon bn tha 

i ^*r n J ,tl P n ° r ^ Pdfcy t» obfeMUa : 
worn me Ragtatier. THES 12 


UNITED STATES 

paffiMss-a? 

JJ'R*. * n . Min matin onvalslnav 
or b 


Division 

An equal opporfunify employer 




Member of the . 
Barlow Rond Group 


vei!l* «• far *Vro 


Tho a fl p dr, ““ ° F lhr 





raup, Dougina Houta; tp 
, CarAbr 


Forthcoming 
Special Book 
Numbers in 
The Times Higher 
Education 
Supplement 


JuneS 

Social Admin 
Oct 2 

University Presses (1 1) 
Oct 9 

Biological Sciences (1 1) 
Oct 16 

Education (11) 

Oct 23 
English (11) 

Oct 30 

Sociology (11) 


Special Feature 

June 12 
Computers in 
Higher Education 
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Overseas continued 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY — SYDNEY AUSTRALIA 

The New South Wales Institute of Technology is established to provide a wide range of courses for 
(hose entering or already employed In industry, commerce and government and to undertake applied 
research. The leaching and research activities of The Institute are carried on in seven Fa cullies with a 
total enrolment of some 8,700 students studying In more than 20 major undergraduate programmes and 
a number of gradudnlc courses. 

The Institute Invites applications for Ihe following Senior Academic appointments. 



Classified 

Advertisements 


FACULTY OF ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING 
HEAD OF SCHOOL OF 
BUILDING STUDIES 

Appticailoni arc Invited f»' 'hr |H'>.Iii»ii ui IIciiJ ot Vln*il of IlniMlng vudic>. neulv 
tiiablhhtJ a. a iepji.nr Sihoul in the Nml'v >f At. hittilair JnJ HulMiny Ikr Vhwd »HI 
h( revpomiblr (nr re.iihlntf lhr IlMildinx and (Mmitiv Sniveling Drgirr ( naw a. well jv 
grail inir m.iiI In thttr and iilniol air.n, unhn ii.tjl rntiilmriil >>( mo v«i-.liultm«, 

AitIk jnii '.Ii.iiiM hi ,i |ipo Til jul i illtiniitin hrd jt*n Jvinii ully in hinlilliig, and ciprileni'r 
In Mil liuluMlv and Irftuiv nlnilMi mmlil he au Ailimltp. Simv lh« Auxuit iltnd <M 
Sihi“d lv j tjuaiihiy Sntvrvi'i . jndiilnui .huulJ piefriahljr nui offer I Ini dlviiplinr n ilu'u 
piini i|mI uli* nf lliti-ii'.i 

All rlir cuur.rv uf the S.IimiI air offvial or ihc hailv i1j« irlrjvc «■■ nprrinlvr rilnMii.'ii, 
mid iii'plli.Mi ihnulJ thrieforr hr al<U- t<> di'niMiMi.iic a loinmliniciil h. in operative 
nluk.nir.n and mmr rev ord of tappain .mil «>rupaihv ullh lhr varlonv raced ol lhr huildnijt 
mduitry. 

On op/ih Mr, ; Onirr ipn *r rr/nmr n,i 110 1 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
ASSOCIATE HEAD 

The Svhool cf Dltitrkal Fnfinrrilng iiffin a lit >rr' Hu- hrh -r* Degree war* mil' a 
ruhvinnilal Imegraicd tpduurlal cvpnkiur vftUipunctri. and a Mauri i Drg'ee hr lhr.iv. .mil 
pailkipaicv In pnigrnrrmti leading in the liudiiair Diploma in I nglncenng. T»ra 1 ninlcni 
cnrolmtni n about 700 Tlirirkvlgui.inv avvrvnv In.iiipilnl icvc.iiih an.l drvel.ipmtni in - 1 in 
(urrlinulng education f.'t pravlitlng cnglncviv. and rite Vh""l iiial'Ualin curmlir aaiMK 
ullh indunry 

The appuinite vi III cvctiiie vulniainl.il. icadrmk and iiJmlmMiiLilii: leaden hip in all j.ptiii 
ol lhr Schonl't oprulkTi. and will be rvpn-roJ «•> lake charge r.| ilwSvh'vH wink lhr pic cm 
Head nf Sihr.nl li Dean nf ihr Facutii lhr Sunlalc Head el bcbonl innv jh., Ik ulkd 
upon frem lime to lime ru aviumr ihc penmen ol Dean "f ilie liiully. 

A diKioiair In elcvirlv.il engineering I’. rvvraiLal und cvirain. pinfviviund vipcilriwe .11 an 
engineer would tc cvpt-.i' d. 'Ogelhcr wlih evrerkm e uv nn udnnimiraiur runl et at a ivuchei 
ai Irtilary level A backgreurid in cnminunieaimni. .Jlglijl vvnuni. cnnllol, m rlr.in.nUi 
would he preferred, bui 1 nine in in any branch of ekclrtcal engineering will Ivvunildcrnl. 

(Injfptfinj:. ,)uoie nfntnrr no III I 


SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

The School offer* vlt-vrar Dachelori Degree courier in Mechanical and Production 
engineering wlrh a lubviantlal Iniegraird mdumlsl operlence componeni. and Mavierv 
Degree pruframmei by Courvenoif and Report and hjr TMC ll aim partli-lparev In 
proirimmev leading Id Ihe Qraduair Diploma In Engineering. Toial Siudrm enrolment 
approaches 100 . There n vtgornui nctlvliy In applied reieaich and development and In 
conilnulng educiilon for prtcililng englneerv. and Ihc School maintains cvicmhe conracu 
with induirry. 

The School It recking a Principal Lecturer w>lib professional Imeicrn <11 enher pruducilon 
englneerlni. enalncerlru managrnirnl. conirol engineering, applied methnnlci. nr n 
combinailoo of ihese fleWt. 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
SCHOOL OF CHEMICAL 
& EARTH SCIENCES 
ASSOCIATE HEAD 


engineering, engineering management, conirol engineering, ipplkd mechanic!, nr a 
combinailoo of inese fields. 

The appointee will be evpeired to everdie academic leadership in relation 10 ihe reaching 
and further development of suhlrcir In boih undergraduate and pavpradusie courses and 
also In ihe promollon of applied reirarvh and .'ollaboraKun vrlrh industry. The appointee will 
also be f vpceicd to lake ‘igntflcaot responsibility in the Inrernil jdnilnKirannn of the S. heel 


and mar be required 10 aci as Ikpuiy Head of Scht»l. 

Appllcanli muri possess a decimate or eoulvalenr qualldtallon. and should have 
tubriamlal professional (sperimee In Indunry ana In higher education. 

fin app/sW*. rltatt^uotr rtf m-ikc m> 112 1 


fhi- Schuol of Chrniiul A Tarth -Vicn.es ii>n\lns of ihr llepai inirni ( henmwv and 
Clev.l.vgv, ll idlers cnunei in rheve areas leading !■’ llir •kgicc >d llni heloe ol Applied V I'.'ii.c: 
the Metier of Applied Siirn.c "hiainul I., ir-.e.ifili .uiJ Thrsh is ilui idlrrol I sicmlnn 
tonnes ui Jiaduutc kid u III. Ill rial r III ihrtienli nr ihCvMMMIMy ami rinwlcf ll Indnsirv aic 
a fruiurc.il lhr •ml Ilf lhrVihi.il 

I tic Awviur ll»l will be inpiued to ptovdc vrsilint and adnwMStloiivT Irsdtrvluii in 
llir Sihoul and llr.it Ik avkrd l<v I'l.iiiml fr.-m lame I" nine l.i j.iuin .' I lie ic-.pm>slMlilt .if 
Dranof iheFuvuliv. I he Head uf ihe Sthui.l, It an I111.1g.111u vliimlit onilvii>i.ill»giaplirr 

1 he vii. ic. sfid appllum mil havi'.vdiKi'iraldeeree m gaueopkuKniiirv .lira 'iKhruii-.iiv. 
will lia>c deawmsiralrJ mlnnni-n ulvi mil kaJei'.hip ahiliiin. and hue cspriim. e in lei iiaiv 
le.iv lung and n dciiiunirr.ihlr iniUtsi in nlm ulun liuluiliul and ■■ini'.igi'iial ei| .|niur 

mnilJ beau adisiii.igc 

ttmrrhmr. rVutr ipnoo 1 fftirm , ■ jiu IIJ i 

FACULTY OF MATHEMATICAL 
& COMPUTING SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICAL 
SCIENCES 
ASSOCIATE HEAD 

lhr vh.Mil ol Marhcntan-al vitw. .ufrri iliree tiui.n i.mii.c. 1 J'gii- v.uu.c u> 
insrhcm .111:1 Ir nil rip lt> lhr lU. I'i'I'.'l .il Applied S.leinr, a C.'.i.lualv' Dil'li'iiia v'lU'i' in 
■ tpeiiii.vnv Rccaivli and a Abner. I'. tire in ririiaii-mi Hr e.ircli l>v »fiu»c *itL The 

‘ivli -'l al ffer. ihe degree «l Manet nf \pphf.t V nn- 1 . atvdcd on ibrlMmol rs canli 

wek and riicne Currcm in' neat In the Sih.wl iniluJc m. tne pr.sMemv in gri'phvsibs. 
c viliunicilli mmleltini. wave pr"Pagat">n in inhtliMignivui media, queueing ihc.iry, 

Man iival n ethodv in inni.UimeMal m-ne imiirol .m.| in med'-al innlieinaii.v 

tdu.nl ion lesejiiti 

,Wlt.ath>nvatllri\nid Inin pcirui'. wlih blgti a.a.lrmw. qoalifi:jl>i 4 vv .agtipninhik 
apidkJMr Malhemsn. . lor appvvlnluieni rnitir p jtnr-n ■'( AvOtllle HeaJv l Set-aid 

The 'ai-crssfnl appli.-ani will hu>e ikn-.'-nilraicd adminniurive anJ leaden hip ahilhic.. 
and lute isrermicu m ternary reaching aid a dcnu-nurahle mtcre-.r in e.lu.an..n Indunrnl 
onJ mansgriljl csp«nen.e would K- a di itn.i ad.aniarr The .\»-o.urc |fej.| wit I 
required to provide a.u.tciiin and ad nun i lira uve rcadcnhip in hn her ffcM nf mieieii wnhin 
the School, be rcpoinlble lor the Schools large tcm.ing arungrinrnav and liaUc with llsc 
Head nf School. 111 ihs funhei developmeni ol llir '-chr.l Espciitncr m rroc'i.al 
urplicain -ni Invidvlng the h e •'( inmpnTei 1 w.<uld be an .1 J •• anrarr 

ifnarrltisr. .-.'ta-r It'Orr.r It t ) 

SCHOOL OF COMPUTING SCIENCES 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

The School Offer* a Dadielor's <fe»rtr in C impurlng Siler. e. a puM-glJdioie dlrlonia in 

Dan Pro> tiling, and a Masrert Degree by Re-earth and Thetlt It tv planned lo 9 

Mnvier's Degree in Infr-rriju'-n ^iience bt ecu- e w or I In ITH 

The School has a number or labaraimict and ■ JMH PRIME ’WCnmpuler. The Citm puree 
Centre it curreml) proceed/ng wph the unralljllon of a large HortCkueM network which will 
be bated on duple. id (evil eysirn-.t and voire : 0 ) rermlnali. The Schctdl is active jp 
research and consul ling to induing 

The current acalcml: maMnhminl 1. 1 * nt four L'nnt- Ccunpiiiing Syiiemi. Infi-murlrn 
Systems. Computing Mnhodi and Datlnevi Ci'-truiing CompurlnH Surerai includes 
vyilcm* architecture. opcraiint»vtirmv. Iirguaie* *rd pitvce wr*. performance evaf jailon, 
and mkriTioce-son. Ccmp-jnng Mcrhcdi c.'ncennarei mi two areas, ihe reaching nf 
piogramnnng rechnlquet and on aJ.an.td appV-.i :m su.h as arilfi.lal Intelligence, 
c'ltioiiitr f rap hici and ihciyeii.al c-'mpuier vclcn.r. 

The vuccevsltd applicam noulil be appointed in the area ol Computing Methods .-r 
Com ruling Svtlcmt 10 rio.fde Mdenrlc IraJirthip in eercais-hinil co odinaie 'hr reacliing 
lespontibtti'in or these l'nnt 

Appiicanit will have a do. 1 ora I degree ar.d te able 10 litm.-nvirnre leadership ir, ..itc ol tin- 
above del'll The prrw-n will hair a oiajor rote in ihr planning nf (hit rariJI, dt. duping 
School and will he glsen specific retponiib.b<> lor et'luln atpecit of m ndmin-.njri.tn 
f/n jppfi/ne. p.Ydiequorr W.'trtr, t rn Uf.t 


To advertise in 
The THES 
phone 

Lorraine Williams 
on 

01-837 1234 
Extn 575 


FURTHER INFORMA WON AND METHOD OFAPPLICA TION 


Salaries for these posit lent are ns follows: 
Head of SchoaL- 
AsiodiieHcad or School: 

Principal Leourer: 


SAJ 7 . 32 J to IA 40.067 
IAJ 7 .MI 

SA 3 I. 28 I tLevrl )). SA 3 J .562 iLevel 2 ), 


SA 33 .S 31 1 Level 1 1 Initial appointment of P rind pel Lecturer 
will be maae ar Level 3 . 


Appointment to these positions mil normally be with tenure Le. iconiimtout employment 
until the age of rerkemenn. Appolntmeni vtlih renute It subject to ■ medical examination and 
usually carries with It an obligation to contribute to superanDUtlion. Alternatively the 
opportunity evbts to be appointed by way of a ihrcefli year fixed term contract. 

Overseas appointees win be expected tu ewer Into n service agreement to remain with the 
Institute for a minimum of three ( 3 ) years. 

Farei and a contribution toward* removal npcnsci are provided for overseas appointees. A 
Homing Loan Scheme li also available. With consent of Council, academic >'*ff ore 
permitted to undertake limited consulting work . 


Applicaitoni close on Mih July. 1081 Written applications thould include Ad dict, phone 
number; personal particulars, evidence of qualification*: publication*: resell. h work 
undertaken; nature of inieraclion w|ih butlnus orginitaiiom; and ihe nan.ci and iddrctsrt 
or three referees from whrm confldemtal report) mat be obtained 
Application* are 10 he sent to:— 

The Official Secretary, 

N.S.W. Government Offices, 

66 Strand, 

London WC2N 5LZ. 

Printed Information on these positions, and on conditions ol employment generally. I* 
available on request from Ihe *bo»t address. 
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The Times 

Higher 

Education 


WORK/LIFE STYLE 
EXCHANGE 
IN AUSTRALIA 


-- I nm a renfaterod psychologist 
with imatgraduala qualllknilon In 
education and Hold Associate 


education a , . 

Mombaralilp of Die 
Psychological Society. 


-I lecture In sduratlon paychology 
si 0 callage ol sdvenrn nducnllon 
and hnvo a part-time private prac- 
tice In paycholaav- 


r 1 would like to oxchnnge Job. 
[rouae. car etc with iamrunn who 
a similar aetup lor 6 to 10 
man tha. 


■“ K you are In terns tod, write to 
me:Chrla Hamilton. Cf- □npart- 
mnnt of Educational Payctiology. 
Hartlny College ol Advencan 
Bducatlon. MAuILL. SOUTH AU- 
STRALIA. AUSTRALIA 5073. 


Polytechnics 


THE POLYTECHNIC - HUDDERSFIELD 
Department of Meohonlcat end Production Enolnoering 
(Rof.ACA 425/433} 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER li 

AKfeedoMem uwlwd t* two Ltcruror iWSanlor Lecturar Poaw In Machamwl and Production Engineering 
SpackHutlon In one or more of Ihe foUonvlng suWocti would bn an advantage. 

Applied Mod** nfe*. Manilla Muring Tnahnology. Engineering Dettori. Mala rials Technotony. 

Tha mccaailul appt'cania **n ba lequirod 10 make e major conrnbuiion to tha unique degree coma win In amphasii on 
Engineering Design. Higher Nation* Otptonu and TEC Higher CertlfcaM Course*. Reieaich and Consultancy work It acP.ety 

""Tha *wflca n l* should lhertriora have a good honours degrat ft Mechanical or Production Engineering end hjv* 
Industrial/ Incfualriil consuliancy eiperlance. WNbi adrStionally teaching exparienco would be an advantage the industry bend 
i^.3dk«i encouraged to «^v. S.lmy- SL: fO.Md- Cll. H«W Ml; ULMCML ^ ^ _ 

PurUiar delall* and application to»m» are swUabls Irani Paiaonnal Olflow. Tha Pohjtschnlo. Cuaanagats, 
H udders P old HDI SDH. fTal: MM 22288 aril. 22221 and ahould ba raturftsd not lalar than f rlday 28 th June. 1W1 . • 


Supplement 


P.O. Box 7, 
Gray’s Inn Road, 
London WC1X 8EZ. 
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Si 1 


? 


on’s 


liar 


Monday 


Today is the first day of term, but most 
of its old significance has gone. Now it 


Wednesday 

Upearly and drive to the station with 
j my wife. Iris, to catch the Paddington 


This is a cautionary tale. It is about 
working in a local authority. It is also n 
condensation of a fairly detailed record 
I kept of a sequence of extraordinary 
events which came to an end of a few 
weeks ago, when a police investigation 
into affairs at Leeds Polytechnic wns 
wound up and the polytechnic com- 
pletely vindicated. 

About the middle of July 1979 
rumours began to spread through 
Leeds that corruption of some kind was 
rife in the polytechnic. They were 
supported by reports in the local 
evening paper. The Yorkshire Evening 
Post, by John Thorpe, the correspon- 


The strange 
affair at 
Leeds 


IS just the Start of a busy week. T am train. I arrive in Kent town at 10.30 ‘,‘"1' / 'W rorrespon- 

officially self-employed, and manage. n.m. and spent an hour walking round ■ ent wh .° handles local authority meet- 
by dint of working extremely hard, to' and drinking coffee in the shopping Ings and lssues - 11 . w “ clear fhat lhe 
earn a quarter or a third of a normal , centre rumours emanated from the City 

There are eicht candidates for two ? ounci[ ‘ The .y were intensified by the 


salary. This is something one can only 
keep up for so long, but while one can. 
it seems the best plan. 

Most of the morning is spent with 
scissors and paste on a hook I am 
writing. It needs to be made sufficicni- 


CC Therc are eight candidates for two in S nsi ? ed by ,bb 

jobs. Five of (he candidates have tartthat auditors onthe staffof the 
■»— * — ,,„ nn A w- city s department of finance had been 


doctorates: prospects not good. We are 4 ~‘ 

taken round the college in the mom- JJJ* J*V J? '^vestigate parts of the 
ina. interviewed in the afternoon. polytechnic. Remarks and questions 
The interview is courteous and ?.° rn ... I tbe ^ J f ! ud,tors J vcr ^ P as « d 


o • -■ — - __ 

ly presentable to be handed to the jjpiepsnnl: but I’m not sure they really 


prospective publisher for preliminary understand what I'm telling' them, 
reading, if isn t finished, hut I don't ("Don't ring us. we'll ring youP’ - or ut 
want to precede unless it is going to Leasr they will ring the lucky two. 
make some money. I mark about 12 
oppressively hand-corrected pages, 
anil set to work re-typing words, 
phrases, inserts, even whole para- 
graphs. It requires mi effort of dexter- 
ity to fit these tiny stickers on the nnge. 'T'Ki lt-crj o\/ 

Oil for days past, when one could hand * oUdy 
over such chores to one's secretary, nr 
even take (Item to the typing pool! I read some of I 

Alter lunch I take my wife for a relate to the follow 
routine visit to the focal hospital, nml more chapters of 
while she is there I call-in nt the begin to make note 
university hoping to make a photo- say. 
copy of my script. Will there be a Afternoon: pick 
queue? Will Che machine take, say, a school; shopping; v 
minute a page, thus making me ing a letter for jol 
hopelessly late for my return to the call from Kent, 
hospital? 

In luck; no queue. I’m agreeably 

surprised by Xerox technology - ft 
ingests by book at the rale of about one 

l f • i 



around, including remarks about per- 
sonal problems of senior members of 
the polytechnic. I demanded a 
meeting. 

In the last week of July I had a 

meeting with the chief officer of the 

Corporation and the director of Pa f 1*1 f* If Ml 1 ttopn C 
finance; I was accompanied by Gor- x 0,1,1 i x U.ilgt/lJ.3 

don Wright, the deputy director of the clearer. The report in the evening 
polytechnic responsible for its financial paper and the selection of files indi- 
affairs. At that meeting it was accepted cated that it concerned building con- 
that an investigation was indeed being tracts. They could not be major ones 


Till’ TIM KM HUillER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ; 


VlfTO winch the director of finanrp au r '" ! 

Ilge letter of notable ill gra ce ®*‘ ! 

The matter had not of course 
here for the polytechnic and L2? 
liirly for the members of staff St 
been under suspicion. The demeffi i 
non of the maintenance staff wasK' : 
almost complete. Th?X*‘ I 

Pj’ssihly have engaged inanjS 

ss^jsrJssssr 3 '- 

It is too early to draw any M 
conclusions from this unsavoury 
* ull “ Hut not too early toTS?. 
number of issues of importance to rk» 
organization and future of 
polyicehuic, the good of its staff and 
students and its relationship with if* 
city council. 

First, what had actually heppenrf? 
The allegations centred upon coniratti 
for minor works and maintenance. ft 
the time the police investigations wen 
being made, we had already tightened 
up the procedures. What the whole 
episode hud of course revealed it 
the undisguised informality of on 
procedures for getting main tern® 

and minor works carried out. Web 1 

not flouted but manipulated thetS 
ttSCnS c,es of government of the polytedn 
. so as to carry out the work withe A 

m , I ., eve . ni '?£ inadequate number of staff, at reaso» ] 
ion of -hies indi- able speed and at considerably lessons I 
ed building con- than would have been incurred had i? ' 
“ be major ones followed all the official procedumj 


that an investigation was indeed being tracts. They could not be major ones followed all 
I rend some of the booklets which carried out, at the request of the then such as the new Brunswick Building ricidlv 
In... lo H.o fr.iinu.ino .tnw nko thro ,e ader of the city council. Councillor because that was being handled by the The coinci 


t IVtiu .lUiaik u*l ills, uvvmwiii 

relate to tlie following day: also three lender of the city council. Councillor 
more chapters of the 16-19 book. I Sparling. It was not however possible 

ln ■'« Vnnu. nihn I mac koinn inVACii, 


inuLt biiupLc.a ui me iu- 1? oook. i woj uui nuwevcr pussioie 

begin to make notes on what I want to IO let us know what was being investi- 
sny. gated. It was understood that the cause 

Afternoon: pick up daughter from of the leader's concern was a complaint 
school; shopping; writing letters incud- lo b ' m from inside the polytechnic. It 
ing a letter for job details. No phone was , not possible to say from whom or 
call from Kent. In w n at form the complaint came, nor 


page per IO seconds. 

Buck home I am rushing to make up 
a copy from the sheets. An old file 
serves ns cover: glue, card and a heavy 
stapler complete the job. 


in what form the complaint came, nor 
was it possible to say what it was about. 
In order to bring some conclusion to 
our growing nlarm and bafflement, the 
director of finance offered to complete 
the investigation bv the end of the 


FYiHux/ the investigation by the end of the 

x liuay week and meet us again. 

The report was completed and sub- 

I In ft im a m in.: . m i“ ed to I* 16 leader of the council, who 

up oetore d.iJO a.m. nnd I arrive at referred it to the nnlirp hjh imapo 

Reading Station lobuy a ticket for the He held a Dres^confereni Xh 
north, f hear the tram come in, and resulted in a report in The Yorkshire 
a mve a 1 1 he platform j ust as it is pulling Evening Post on the ft™ t n 

i^Vo^minutM^tim^ 1 * ^ anot ^ er train headline: “Poly: Police Cafiel In”. 

• l P. “ t,me V . . .. . The report announced that "police 

kmiA Uartd ..n i . f r. 


TllP^HaU ? u ‘- No trouble! There is another train 

1 ucaudy m 10 minutes' time. 

. 1 arrive nt the northern university at 

mv U fafiobt« fn n lrh VI Y at . 8 - 30 ,0 .* s,k « 12 noon and have chats with two 

H h ° o1 an L d W w,fe 10 members of the staff: very pleasant. 

Sd[,fSl ™ y , C ° Ur □ */ lhe , p cal . adul1 There are six applicants for this job, 
recede ? ' B r fore eav,n 8 1 Two of arc sent off to the staff club 

ES 3 Phone call from Joan, lhe to buy ourselves a buffet lunch: I 
J°f al PpmarY adviser for maths. Could realize why the Japanese lecturer does 
Vldeo ' re cording of the kind not often visit it. I have one and a half 

^he^E^SnntfS, 118 " i<h ,eacl ' er ? on t lours lo s P are beforc { he interview: so 

bfi course we worked on I walk down to the town, look for 

a? 1 hU «. n .™ k u . estate agents, but don’t find any. The 

}? b u nk: thenC€ 10 lhe interview is courteous and pleasant. I 
T am ab .k Ut S n™L ectures lh,nk ‘hey understand more or less 

th^ti^ rh n ?i« W ! t “ f GC ^ B ! oup ^ hat 1 am sa y in & : ‘his is a step forward. 

Char, ? Sl wh ° has asked me I even think [ might have got the job 

to do these sessions with his method 1 walk down to the main station and j? fu h ru n ,0 V. l \ or complaints 
group, puts me down for a two-hour catch the train to London but it breaks SLfJSl* 0 l f ,w l any L ,gbt u P on an y of 

session on teaching, and a two-hour down and we are delayed^ somewhere SS °? P o| yj ec hnic staff; it was 

MKion on modelling. I ask him if he in Bedfordshire for one an^uarte? ^ K explained which parts of the 

will lend me a set of booklets which hours quarter polytechnic or which of its staff were 

were produced at the northern uni- involved. 

yersiiy I am due to visit for a job . At ‘“ ,s P°' n ‘ I called in my own 

interview on Friday. ^ ■ lawyer , at my own expense, to help me 

I talk to people in the visual aids „ ‘° find out , wh a‘ was happening. The 

department about making the pro- SatlirHflV damage to the polytechnic was already 

posed video-recording oT teachers 0ctLU1Uo y D ■ ‘ 

aomg modelling- type project work i . 

with young children. Yes: it is n U ite 1 get - the P hone cal1 ‘he north- 
feasible. 4 « rn university, but only to say I didn’t 

After lunch I am working on a ® e *»J ^ ^ speculate why, but 

review of two books on the 1&-19 age P robab 'y will never know. 

■ Christopher Ormell 

been offered - though I have not vet 

startled by its structuralism I ring the University on a series oj 

station to find out about trains to Kent tl?»! at™ ce J".^ acts l ‘ 1,1 1 WO he spent a 
town and northern university. lecturer at Monash 

The nowprflll ve [* il y snid in a letter to me recently. 

X JiV JIU tt Vi I UI It is a sad reflechon of the anger and 

J- despair amongst. overseas students in 

temptation to t ?? ay ‘ ^ nd l l ,e Government is 

Mr ** V * V11 w doing nothing about it. TTie increase in 
trirnra a/yno ..Overseas^ Development Awards, 

Ull O tV eggs announced in Marcn, merely returns 

00 1978/79' l>Cr ° f awards to ,hc levcl of 

ao™rnn. 5 nl realize how bad It is. Commons 

W3£^bia.S3s: 


city architect; nor could they involve 
hundreds of thousands of pounds be- 
cause the maintenance officer handled 
no such contracts. Nor, after lengthy 
internal investigation and questioning, 
could we ourselves find any evidence to 
support the allegations. 

Tne efforts of my lawyer (astounding 
as it may seem that the director of a 
polytechnic has to go to a private 
lawyer to find out what his employers 
are doing to his staff) resulted m a 
meeting in the City Hail between the 
chief officer of the council, the deputy 
director of finance, a senior auditor, 
the director of education, the chairman 
of the polytechnic’s governing body 
and myself. It was again emphasized 
that nothing precise could be said; nor 
m any case had anything definitely 
criminal yet been revealed! On the 


The coincidence of first myself and ! 
later an assistant director beiu - 
architects meant that we could (a 
whatever cost to ourselves in ova- 1 
work) carry out a lot of architectuil 
functions, including surveys of bi# ' 
ings, brief specifications of work and 
supervision on the site, atnocosttoibt 
authority; and with help from membns 
of academic staff qualified in survey 
and costing, confirm that the jobs wot 
reasonably priced. We knew for eM» 

nip that tkp .iin.L 1..:.^'.. il.. 


pie that the work of bringing the man 
site libraries together on to twee Boon 
of the central building had been uli- 




mated by the city architect as needirt 
£65,000 and that wc had done it mm 
our maintenance staff and local smiQ 
contractors for £22,000. 

In the same way many of the hoo« 
in Queen Squnrc, which the authori) 
had designated a conservation area bin 

: r u 


There are six applicants for this job. thousands nf nmmrk nu f |? areds , of b ga‘i°n. It concerned a number of 
Two of us are sent off to the staff club wo , rk a ‘ fonfracts with a local builder and a 

to buy ourselves a buffet lunch: I finance inimpH mp h e » f ir ^ ctor °j loca ' supplier. Although nothing cor- 
realize why the Japanese lecturer does the feadw’s^ mp * had yet been es ‘ abli shed, there 
not often visit it. I have one and a half since the P T S ^ w “ a su gg esl,on of a specific illegal 
hours to spare beforc the interview: so offfie DoSehe ronldnnf ilf was stU1 being inveaU ' 

I walk down to the town, look for me^ what U 8 Ji C t We - a8reet L that the mntter 

estate agents, but don’t find any. The volved o r u in ‘ sh ? uld reraain confidential, 

interview is courteous and pleasant. I We seemed tn *° h ? PP I?' * 11 ? as therefore 8,1 ‘be more in- 

S'* “ *2 >h«t very 


budget and without more than a £f* 
sketch drawings. On a conserwWf 
estimate wc haa saved the corpora tioi 
at least £100,000 and probably m«* 
more. We had also saved the Square. 


the meeting was the discussion that 
took place about the possible suspen- 
sion of members of the polytecnnic 


staff. The chairman of the governing 
body and I emphasized that only he or I 
could suspend a member of staff of the 


Saturday S' »r P o ra ticn * **** 

1 get the phone call from the north- 

KAttisa: ^ “ syaSiSflisJ2s gaasf=«s 

. Chrl.Iopl.er Ormell Si“4SKSrKSS aJWSJSE SS*- - * SSSf S-SJ 

rr ^ „ years „> 

■ g Ol officer.They had also taken flies from had wT.o S^hl^of “S" 


polytechnic and that we were certainly 
not going to do so without nny evidence 
of why we should or indeed even the 
name of the person we should suspend. 
We would of course suspend someone 
if an offence was revealed and we 
would certainly welcome a more de- 
tailed investigation into the whole 
affair. 

There the matter rested, as far aa 
official relationships were concerned, 


W. 11 v HUM IUOW aurvu bliw Mijm — 

The episode raises all sons of issues, j 
especially about the relationship be- 
tween a polytechnic and ils lo» 
authority nnd whether that tea- 
tionship has any future. Time will leO- 
The story I have been recounting,!* 
not, I suspect, unique. In calling In lb| 

E olice without consulting me as !« 

end of the institution concerned, the 
leader of the council was, I understand. , 
behaving in h manner wholy in Lte 
with practice in a local authoniy, 
however Indecent such practice twy 
seem to the outside observer to be. In 
doing so for the polytechnic, which a 
not a stnndard corporation departns^ 
but a semi-autonomous bodv ownedbl 
the council but working witnin care id- 
ly defined articles of government, « 
may have acted unconstitutionally ^ 
may not have recognized that neitbet 
he nor the council has power » 
suspend polytechnic staff. Whai \J 
quite clear to me is that such beha>w 


tlnnZ"a m0lie f 9 enl \ ‘ h ® offices of three contractors who 

* as . a ’ lecturer at Monash had done work for the polytechnic. 


City council that' nothing* criminal 
had occurred and that no action was to 
be taken. The council did not pass on 
me information to me; I had to find out 
for myself and have it confirmed 


University. 


JThe situation was at least becoming 


feasible; and the failure even to coas^ 
the head of the instituion revesM 


versily snid in a letter to me recently, committees claim! 

It is a sad reflechon of the anger and for the publication i 
i ™nasrovcreeas S |udents in subsequent debate. 


pu Miration of the l»Sc andfcfr Snage^n'Hm Jk® 0 pen ” anent,y 

- dcbale - Now >» SS 


capacity for loyalty, trust and boo®} 
which deserves a place in the annals m 
political squalor. 

for the educational needs of students 
from abroad. . , , 

fiwua m . H ant has nuite b 1 8* an' 1 7 


S£fS”" SSSSSB A“ssaf«s 

' announced- In iStSTSinly VSIm ^“students have propSsaT s y and a,izerishi P "?»• WhUe adnutting their P^ 

fh® timber of awards to the levcl of r h * ■ ^ the l>ful[ - C01 ‘ I am concerned that in the absence nF J orhlfll OUtC<50 lC 


plaints from the World University 
Service and the House of Common^ 
select committee. 

i TI,C .? V u e « eas Students Trust recent- 
f ? ub,l 3| ied , book - The Overseas 
Stiutent Question - has been. used as a 

M.tg3e blr ' dUCati ° n 


lL 1S ^ l0 ^L th n o^rspasstudents have proposals ““ v w, “’ s,,3 » u h 

drajhcally hitby |h, ■■full-con Concerned that in the absence of 

lx II I an y hint of a Government policy the 

|| I I ■■■Ml P ro Ppsals of the Overseas Students 

II II I * rustare seen by many, desperate for a 

I'l IlHMI soJ^ tl ? n ' a* ‘he only straw available. 

I^^l I - | ; |HaB I Criticism of them is muted because 

I I . ■ 1 1 1 . 1 1 there is precious little else around 

I - V. I . These proposals, as The THES pre- 

I iHnhMl dieted last November, deal with the 
! « policy”. The numbers of 'SEKmS i^refy. in the context of 
udents : from noor cmmiries uia« ^?j a *P and tjndjng in- 


aq overseas studedt at Liverpool Uni* . mendations frorn two CTornmons select 


SwSS SSizSs 

SSSSSaS! sSsSSS 


tions were grossly inaccurate 
refused to discuss the actual outew' 
of their policies. ^ 

Yet they are eager to promote 
debate about a system for conscripts 
young people for a national comniujM 
service scheme which is not supP°Prl 
by a single national organizanon JJJ 
represents sigrificant numbers of yv 1 *® 
people. ' . 

Is it surprising that some of u 5 wa " 
to throw eggs? 

Fiona Maetagga rt 

The author is national secretary °f^' e 
National Union of Students. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Attracting research grants 


Sir, - Now that universities and depart- 
ments are struggling to maintain their 
shares of a shrinking pool of resources, 
it seems to be becoming widely 
accepted • not just in the nniural 
sciences but throughout academic life— 
that success in attracting research 
grants is a key measure of excellence. 
The rationale for this, perhaps, is that 
applications for funding are about the 
only area in which academics and 
academic institutions directly compete 
with one another in connexion with 
research. But it raises a major issue of 
principle which is very little discussed. 

There are different kinds of 
academic research: some scholar shin 
needs special equipment, research 
assistants, or other costly inputs; other 
kinds need only pen and ink, access to a 
good library, and time. Many (perhaps 
most) academic disciplines cover work 
of both sorts; but, increasingly vice- 
chancellors and heads of departments 
arc urging all their colleagues to think 
about engaging in cxieriuilly-fundabic 
research projects in order in help show 
that their institutions are intellectually 
lively "centres ol excellence”. In other 

American comparisons 

Sir, - I feel that I must point nut that 
the comparisons made by Dr Roysou 
between British und American univer- 
sities ITHES, April 24) are both mis- 
leading and inaccurate. I have not had 
the opportunity to rend (lie whole 
speech but the quotations nnd para- 
phrased section res'eal a complete 
misunderstanding of American univer- 
sities and of Harvard nnd Yale in 
pnrticulur. 

Dr Bayson’s comments have some 
truth in them but it is a (ruth that 
destroys his own argument. Yale and 
Harvard are certainly not “undisting- 
uished" but their distinction comes 
mainly from their faculties and gradu- 
ate schools. Undergraduates take four 
years to complete their degrees, n year 
longer than in Britain, and they receive 
a very general education, the standard 
of which cannot be compared to a 
British, specialist degree. This is main- 
ly due to the intentionally low level of 
most courses and to the teaching 
methods, usually lecture courses for 
several hundred students at a time 
followed by small "sections” of at least 
30 and taught usually by teaching 
assistants, that is graduate students ana 
not faculty. Once you begin to include 
TAs in the staff-student ratio then a 
truer comparison can be made in terms 
of numbers but not in quality. 

If foreign students are still coming to 
British universities despite, in the 
accurate words of Dr Boyson, "an evil 
right-wing Government \ then it is 
because they, at least, recognize that 
those institutions still offer some of the 
best teaching in the world. The reputa- 
tions of Harvard and Yale rest not on 
their teaching but on their extremely 
large graduate schools and on the 
publications of their faculty members; 
the latter would not produce so much if 
they did a comparable amount of 
undergraduate teaching to their coun- 
terparts in Britain. Harvard and Yale 
are quite notorious, in one sense, for 
the teaching strain they impose on their 
junior faculties and their graduate 
students. 

Youis faithfully 
ANDREW GOODMYN 
139 York Street, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut, 06511. • 

Widowers’ pensions 

Sir. - Your correspondent nt the AUT 
May council reported that “the AUT is 
to keep the matter of pensions for 
non-dependent widows under review. " 
(THES, May 22). 

II is important to get this matter 
straight; widows of members of USS 
already receive n pension. What we are 
asking for is pensions for non- 
dependent widowers, ie, the right ot 
women members of USS to leave lo 
their spouses pensions equal to those 
left by male members to their spouses. 

, The immorality of the present situa- 
tion is obvious, nnd although the law 
permits this discrimination, it is at n 
very formative stage. The import of the 
resolution passed at the council was 
that we should take all possible steps to 
steer the law in the direction of 
removing this immorality. 

Y°urs sincerely, 

A. F. GRUNDY, 

Keele Association of University 
Teachers, University of Keele. 


words, universities arc reacting tn the 
dearth of public funds by shifting the 
balance of their research effort towards 
the most expensive kinds of resen rch. 
Can f be the only one who finds this 
odd? 

Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY SAMPSON, 

School of English, 

University of Lancaster. 

Sir, - the :ic:nlcmic community arc 
indebted to you for reports such as that 
entitled 'Omcvn over lhe UGC’s 
research league table.' It is indeed 
important that the total research effort 
is taken into account, including other 
forms of government funding and 
research foundation giants as well as 
the vital industrial funding you men- 
tion, rather than just reseorch council 
grants. 

In technological universities the in- 
dustrial und government funding is 
elusely related to involvement in the 
industrial training provision for their 
students and the nigh level of employ- 
ment of their graduates in productive 
industry, which the research program- 
mes nlso support. We do therefore 


indeed believe that a high proportion 
of industrially sponsored research is 
appropriate lo these institutions, and 


staff nut great effort into achieving this 
aim. Nevertheless, wc are glad chat our 
success rate in those applications wc 


University admission 

Sir, - Mr A. (i. Watts raised three 
issues which, he says, have regard to 
the UCCA system nf university 
admission ( THES , May 8). The first 
concerns the "practice in snme liigh- 
dcniand subjects - notably medical 
schools - nf discriminating aguinst 
students who devote one or two of their 
choices tn less competitive subjects”. 
Such discrimination, if it did exist, 
would be a question for individual 
selectors and not for UCCA. which 
plays no part in selection policy. 

’Hie second issue seems to concern 
the various degrees of esteem in which 
individual institutions may be held by 
individual applicants, ft this did 
emerge as a ''hierarchy of status" it 
would be a function of the need for 
individual choice, not of the UCCA 
system. 

His third point is that "the in- 
creasingly arcane skills required to play 
the UCCA game discriminate in favour 
of schools sending large numbers of 


students can, and do, study free of such 
costs. To give an example: a British 
student registering at a West German 


university would only have to pay a 


Students Union membership fee fat 
present circa £6 per semester), and he 
or she would have to take out a 


make to SERC is increasing und is 
comincmiably high Both these factors 
make their own contribution in the 
quality of education the university 
provides at both undergraduate und 
postgraduate levels. 

The significance of taking all sources 
of funding into account is ilTust rated bv 
the fact that this university's research 
income exceeded 12 percent of its total 
income Inst year - which puts Li in the 
top third of universities, in contrast to 
the lower placing you quoted for 
Surrey and other well-regarded univer- 
sities based solely on SERC grants; 
before that it had consistently been in 
the ton half for some years, in the vnn 
of technological universities. 

Yours faithfully, 

MALCOLM U. WALDRON, 
Chairman, 

University of Surrey Research Com- 
mittee. Guildford. 


students into higher education". Do 
large schools m fact have prop- 
ortionately more success than smaller 
ones in securing the admission of their 
applicants through UCCA? And if this 
were so. could it be because large 
schools had belter facilities, gave bet- 
ter advice, or had better applicants? 
UCCA does not know the answers to 
these qucMions and has not sought to 
find them, because it has no business or 
desire to monitor the work of schools. 
But Mr Watts must produce facts 
beforc he can support the generaliza- 
tion he has mndc. 

UCCA’s own published statistics 
support the conclusion that, although 
school examination results are not trie 
only factor, the better a candidate's 
examination grades the better are his 
chances of being accepted by his 
preferred university. 

Yours sincerely, 

L. R. KAY 

General Secretary, UCCA, PO Box 
28. Cheltenham, Glos. 


Australian policy 
Sir, - It is unfortunate that William 
Taylor's praise of the Australian sys- 
tem of educational planning should 
have been overtaken by events before 
it even appeared in The THES of May 
8. The Fraser government's "Razor 
Gang” has completely' by-passed the 
Tertiary Education Commission’s re- 
commedations by introducing fees for 
postgraduate students, the trained 
manpower on whom Australia's future 
depends. Educational allowances for 
undeergraduates. already at a miser- 
ably low level, are to be made more 
difficult to gel. This is supposed to be 
offset by a loans scheme, which the 
government itself believed to be un- 
workable up till this year, and which 
one university .has already announced 
its refusal to administer. 

Forced rationalization and amal- 
gamation of colleges of advanced 
education and the phasing out of 
engineering at this university- both to 
impossibly short and brutal timetables 


Overseas fees 

Sir, - 1 have followed with great interest 
the recent discussion on overseas stu- 
dent fees. While I totally agree that the 
case of Third World students is particu- 
larly pressing, [ should like to remind 
your readers that there is another 
group of students with an excellent 
case for studying in Britain free of 
tuition fees charges. I am referring to 
students from those countries (mainly 
European, particularly West Germany 
and France) which do not charge any 
university fees at all, and where British 


compulsory health insurance (circa £30 
per semester). Apart from that: no 
enrolment fees, no tuition fees, no 
college fees, no nothing. ( 


- represent state intervention in,terti- 
considervd worst. The public process 
which Taylor praises has been short- 
circuited by private supplementary 
advice from the chairman of lhe TEC 
which is not available for public discus- 
sion and criticism. 

It is widely accepted that the TEC 
was already playing the government's 
hand for it. by scaling down and 
pruning the requests of its constituent 
bodies, including the universities coun- 
cil. No one in education, however, 
anticipated the ham-handed and doc- 
trinaire disruption of its plans. 
Whether in the long run the TEC can 
justify William Taylor’s opinion is a 
moot point, but no one in the United 
Kingdom should be misled into think- 
ing that the Australian educational 
policy process in 1981 is a model for 
study. Unless, you happen to be look- 
ing for something to avoid. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. ROY HAY, 

Deakin University, Victoria, 3217, 
Australia. 


Why, then, do students from these 
countries have to pay extra high fees in 
Britain? The countries in question may 
be wealthy, but their students who 
come to Brilnin are not always so. 
Quite apart from pecuniary considera- 
tions, this is simply a qucstlun of 
balance, and equul treatment of 
citizens between EEC countries. Con- 
tinental politicians and institutions, 
strangely enough, seem to have been 
reluctant to take up this topic. 1 
sincerely hope thni the recent, 

f urnishing increases in overseas student 
ees, ana the drastic increase in the 
exchunee value of the pound Sterling 
will induce them lo reconsider them 
altitude. 1 also hope that the British 
government will reconsider its discri- 
mination of students from countries 
where British students study more 
cheaply than at home. 

Yours faithfully, 

HEINRICH HARKE, 

30 Sc. John Street, Oxford. 


Rights, lefts 
and middles 

Sir. - I am surprised to find myself 
described as nn "unexpected” critic of 
some recent government policies to- 
ward the universities. Just because I 
previously opposed indiscriminate par- 
ticipation and politicisation does not 
mean that I supjwtrl the "other side" in 
all they nmy do For that matter there 
arc more than two sides to every 
question, just as there arc several 
rights, lefts and middles. As universi- 
ties arc relieved on one front they are 
pressed on another. 

I am in favour of fairly autonomous 
centres of learning, unussailed either 
by '•tiidciii tom m ones or by an ovei- 
miuliiy state , including the kind of state 
officially dedicated In Inisscr-fuire. 1 
also hope that universities will not be 
.seduced by journalistically accredited 
causes und the short-term pragmatic 
objectives nf "the users”. I must add 
that I don’t see any inconsistency in 
first opposing nn over-rapid expansion 
ami then becoming u I tinned by Imin- 
luiuded contraction. 

Ai Lisbon, 1 did not criticise every 
aspect of government policy or reject 
the need tor universities to look for 
economics. But I did make three 
critical points, none of them original. 
The first concerned overseas students. 
If present policies are pushed to the 
point where there is a severe contrac- 
tion in their numbers, a major in ter na- 
tional link will have been destroyed, 
ami a source of British influence 
removed. There are certain values 
.unbodied in our universities rndinting 
out to other societies. Again and again 
I’m stmek by the lies set up with people 
abroad. Wc were told by our Portu- 

f :uesc hosts in Lisbon that they were 
iirgeiy adopting the Anglo-Saxon 
model, following their university ex- 
perience in England. 

The second point concerned the 
criteria likely to be adopted in the 
course of contraction, f give only one 
Instance tn indicate linw crazy these 
maybe. We are credibly informed that 
the' mure research money we have 
spent in the past, the marc wc have the 
nght to survive in the future. I needn't 
mention how absurd it is to judge 
quality of work by quantity of money 
spent, but in any ense in mnny subjects 
the most important advances arc made 
by the use ofbuoks. not to mention the 
writing of them. 

The third point may seem minor, but 
it is indicative. The music cuts typify a 
situation where resources, built up 
overmany years and which have results 
in the long term, are destroyed for 
short term and dubious gain. The rise 
in the standards of British music has 
been spectacular and it hns given us a 
place on the international scene never 
achieved before, except in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

Anyone who has attended the per- 
formances of young people at the 
Albeit Hall under the aegis of The 
TES knows how moving it is to see 
their dedication to standards of per- 
formance and interpretation. J can’t 
believe the government would want to 
destroy such harbingers of good. 
Yours' faithfully. 

DAVID MARTIN. 

London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 


Finding new 
ways to fund 
the polys 





Keith Hampson 

Whatever you may remember of 1*W, 
I bet you cannot recall that it was 
'■Polytechnic Awareness Year" - at 
least it was to the Secretary of the 
Committee of Polytechnic Direetois. 
For in celebrating their tenth year, the 
polytechnics, quite correctly, fell that 
they needed to In* more positive and 
forthright in telling the world what they 
were about. 

Two yours on und (lie only thing the 
public seems to grasp is that the 


polytechnics are places which breed 
and nurture the new radicals of the 
Left. Something lias gone wrong. Not 
that ten years is very much in an 
evolutionary process und considering 
the nature of their birth and the 
traumas of their subsequent develop- 
ment. the polytechnics' record is re- 
markable good. But they lack a distinc- 
tive, easily understood philosophy. 

Much of the argument about 
academic drift is misconceived, but it 
still holds sway. The humanities have 
come to play a greater part, largely to 
cope with the "rationalisation" u( 
teacher training, hut the bulk of social 
studies is commercially orientated and 
in most senses poly led mils are occupa- 
tional! v geared, ' though they have 
never been predominantly technical. 

The advent of the polytechnics was 
an imaginative and much needed shift 
in higher education policy, yet the 
potential has not been realised. The 
answer is not to eliminate the shift by 
merging them into the university sys- 
tem. 

Thu polytechnics are now more than 


A third voice 

Sir. - 1 wish to bring to vour attention 
(with reference to your leader of May 
8) the fact that the third higher educa- 
tion trade union, the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers, also holds its 
annual council meeting this month. Wc 
too are much concerned with the 
current problems that affect the whole 
of higher education. The unevenness 
of the cuts in public sector higher 
education, we believe, carries the risk 
of causing irreparable damage to some 
institutions, we shall he arguing for the 
establishment of a nationnibady which 
can be seen to make fair decisions in 
bringing nbou I rationalization. 

Yours sincerely. 

HEATHER OGGINS. 

Chairman, Association of Polytechnic 
Tcuchers. 

27 E I ph instone Rond, South sea. 
Hants. 

Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesday morning. They should he 
as short as possible and written on one 
side of the paper. The editor reserves 
the right to cut or amend them if 
necessary. . 


ever likely to become the victims of 
local authority financial difficulties. 
Already local government is spending 
well over target - back in real terms to 
what they were spending three years 
ago. The new Left wants to spend as 
though there were no tomorrow. 
Draconian government action is hound 
to follow. 

As governemnt grant aid dries up. 
where then will local priorities lie? 
Possibly with the schools, more likely 
with bus fares, but hardly with the 
polytechnics. 

The polytechnics have a vital role in 
the education and training - and 
increasingly re-training - of skilled 
manpower. It is the dutyof the govern- 
ment to ensure that this problem is 
tackled on a national scale. 

The polytechnics should be taken 
out of the control of local authorities. 
They should be funded directly, not 
through the cumbersome bureacrucv 
or rate support grant. 

The Government's proposals for 
reorganisation have given the impress- 
ion that their main concern is to 
produce a tidy system. They have 
proposed to manage centrally the 29 
English polytechnics plus the 31 in- 
stitutions already centrally funded, 
together with another 38 colleges of 
higher education. This would embrace 
K7 per cent of higher education in the 
public sector amt all teacher training. 

The signs arc of a takeover of non- 
university higher education . That ismit 
a valid aint; however. It would produce 
a multiplicity of institutions, with no 
common role. Would it not he better - 
though less tidy - to leave the 30 or so 
teacher training institutions and most 
of the liberal arts colleges? 

To design n solution for the polys 
and to deni with the dozen or so 
equivalent institutions? 

Of course, difficult lines would have 
to be drawn, but the Government 
should hnve the courage lo state clearly 
that wbat it wants is a nigh-poweredset 
of institutions to deal with the nation’s 
skilled manpower needs. 




